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Hunting for Love in the South Seas 
How Did the “Seattle Spirit’ Die? 
Pound Calico. an Unusual Love Story 





For our new Home— 


“For our new home, we must have 
some of these good-looking Congoleum 
Rugs. They're so attractive and easy 
to keep clean.” 


This little bride-to-be knows the 
value of sanitary, easy-to-clean 
Congoleum Rugs. 

She knows they lie flat without 
fastening —that they require no 
wearisome sweeping or beating — 
that a damp mop cleans them in a 
few seconds. 

And best of all she knows they 
are very low in price. 

Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
are made in a variety of handsome 
patterns and in all the popular sizes, 
suitable for every room in the house, 
114x3 feet $ .70 3x44 feet $2.10 
3 x3feet 1.40 3x6 feet 2.80 


The rug illustrated is made only in the sizes below. However, 
the smaller sizes can be had in designs to harmonize with it. 
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6 x9 feet $11.20 9x 1014 feet $19.10 
7144x9 feet 13.65 9x12 feet 21.85 


All prices subject to change without notice, 


The Gold Seal appears on every genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Ar:-Rug. It is a real 
guarantee. Be sure to look for it. 


ConGcoLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland _ Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 
Dallas St.Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug No. 
404—Wood pattern in tones of 
brown. In the 6x9 ft. size, the 
retail price is $11.20, : 
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| | Prize Contest 
Announcement 











| FTER weeks of con- 
| sideration of the 
conversations submitted 
by the 120,000 or more 
persons who sent in en- 

| tries to the Kelly-Spring- 
field Prize Contest adver- 
tised in the March issue of 
this magazine, the judges 
rendered a decision in 
favor of the dialogue sent 
inby Miss Claire Newman 
> | of 703 Mt. Prospect Ave., 

f baa Newark, N. J. 
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“It’s great to have friends for an emergency like this.” 


‘It’s better to have Kelly-Springfields—then you never 


have the emergency.” 
—Submitled by Miss Claire Newman 


The judges had a difficult task. There were a large number of exceedingly clever entries, but 
many of them had to be discarded either because they did not quite fit the picture or because they 
were so similar to captions suggested by two or three hundred other contestants that it was im- 
possible to decide which had phrased the idea best. 


Every letter submitted was read as it came in and was immediately either laid aside for further 
consideration or eliminated for one reason or another. When the closing date came the judges had 
over a thousand entries for final consideration. This number was gradually sifted down to fifteen. 
Each of the three judges then wrote down his first, second and third choice of the fifteen. When 
the lists were compared, it was found that Miss Newman’s contribution was the only one which 
had been chosen by all three judges, and a check for $250.00 was therefore mailed to her. 


A contribution from far-off Peru got two votes and so did one from a Pennsylvania farm, but the 
winning caption was the only one that got all three votes. 


The entries came in from all over the world—from Canada, Mexico, Cuba, South America, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Japan, China, France, England, Alaska and every state in the Union. 


Only four contestants failed to recognize the picture as a Kelly-Springfield advertisement. 
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This is Lewis R. Freeman “in 

his habit as he walked’ on 

his remarkable trip down the 

Columbia. He has worn many 

other costumes in many other 
parts of the world. 
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Editorial Contents 
are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SuNSET MAGAzINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 

Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cetits. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 

Postoffice as second- 

class matter. 
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Blive 
Babies | 


All Mellin’s Food % 
babies are conspicuous C 
by their fine, robust 
appearance and happy 


dispositions. 














Write now and ask us to mail you 





a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 







Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 












—— | Winfield S.Cowan,3!2~Harlem,Mont/—= 
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Western Finance 








WE have for your 


benefit a com- 
plete statistical de- 








should be add d to the Fi ial Editor 
and should.be accompanied by return postage 





A department devoted to investments in the 
q Far West. Letters requesting information 





partment with full 
information cover- 
ing all bond issues. 
Before buying any 
securities let us ad- 
vise you. It is our 
business to help you 
with your invest- 
ment problems. 
There is no charge 
for this service. A 
letter or personal 
call will receive our 
careful and con- 
sclentious con- 
sideration. We take 
a personal interest 
in any inquiry we 
receive and will 
give you the benefit 
of our experience. 
It is our business to 
know about invest- 
ments. I hat service 
is yours. 


GIRVIN & MILLER 


KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


National Bank of Commerce Bldg: 
SEATTLE 





















































Peace of Mind and Bonds 


The Mortgage Owner Sits Tight While 
the Partner Worries 


DUCATIONAL studies of invest- 
ment fundamentals can be made 
more interesting and profitable by 
keeping in mind the economic in- 
fluences shaping the course of values. 
The man or woman who invests money 
without due regard for certain basic 
principles, or without realization or ap- 
preciation of the fact that regardless of 
what may appear on the surface the 


| course of quoted market prices for securi- 


ties is the truest barometer we have of 
impending changes in financial weather, is. 
going it blind. j 

The securities market is now complet- 
ing, if indeed it has not already completed, 
the first half of one of those epochal cycles 
that come at least once, and usually 
twice or thrice, in a generation. 

There is perhaps no field of human 
endeavor outside of surgery or engineering 
which requires more exact knowledge and 
more accurate estimation of probabilities 
than the science of successful investment. 
The people who are the most successful 
investors are those who acquire a broad 
perspective, take the long look ahead, and 
who operate in a€cordance with plans that 
partake somewhat of the niceties of a 
mathematical calculation. 

This general principle can best be illus- 
trated by an analysis of the factors that 
have entered into the investment situation 
as it has unfolded for two years past. 
The same analysis will give us the key to 
what the future holds. 

Away back in October, 1919, everything 
was booming in business and industry. 
You remember how the cost of living 
was mounting, how prices for everything 
one had for sale were climbing to new 
altitudes, how consumption demands 
seemingly had far outrun productive 
capacity, how the newspapers were filled 
with talk that the rehabilitation of Europe 
would keep American factories running at 
top speed for five years or more. This 
condition persisted well on into 1920. 

Everything had been going up except 
the price of bonds; this for technical 
economic reasons heretofore fully ex- 


| plained in this department. At the very 


height of the momentum of the expanding 
movement, which history will call the 
wildest kind of inflation, the stock market 
began to decline. From October, 1919, 


| until late in 1921, or for a period of almost 


two years there has been a primary bear 
market in stocks. 

Once more the stock market has 
demonstrated the truth of the statement 
that it discounts far in advance and before 
observable in any other quarter, impending 
changes that may be either local, national 
or international, in financial, industrial, 
commercial, social or political conditions. 

Along toward the latter half of 1920 
that great balance wheel of the American 
scheme of finance, the Federal Reserve 
System, without which this country would 
months ago have been plunged into a 
cataclysm of panic, began to regulate the 
over-stimulated movement of the entire 
financial machinery. At last inflation had 
passed the limits of even theoretical 
safety. A constructive policy was out- 
lined by the Federal Reserve Board, with 
which the leaders in the banking, indus- 
trial and commercial world were made 
acquainted. They passed the word down 
the line. Banking credit was sharply 
curtailed and deflation, by reason thereof, 
began automatically. When the banks 
will no longer furnish the means to hold 
either securities or commodities for a 
speculative increase in value, there is 
only one thing to do—dump the stuff on 
the market. But this process, extending 
into thousands of various lines, was not 
uniform; much stubborn resistance was 
met. This accounts in part for the irreg- 
ularity in business during the past year. 

Now all this while, stocks were going 
down—not down all at once, but the con- 
stant trend was downward. The market 
was “discounting” the business depression 
that set in with the summer of 1920. 
Industrial shares by the middle of 1921 
had reached the lowest average quotation 
in six years, railroad shares had (for 
special reasons) gone much lower; in fact, 
to a record new low level for two decades, 
and in some instances securities touched 
the extreme low quotation in a quarter of 
a century. The special reasons applying 
to the railroads are that, as going business 
enterprises, they have been in relatively 
worse position than the industrials, be- 
cause of the dislocations of Government 
management during the war, inordinately 
high wages, generally run down physical 
condition and impaired credit. 

Late in the spring of 1921 came the 
dividend reductions and stoppages. 
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The outstanding features of the busi- 
ness depression of 1921 are curtailed 
activity, drastic retrenchment, idle or 
part time factories, unemployment on a 
huge scale, slow collections, business in- 
solvencies and embarrassments, hesi- 
tancy, lack of initiative, and generally a 
contraction in volume of everything om 
bank clearings to advertising. The stock 
market tells the whole story—the rest is 
merely filling in details. 

It is here that the difference between 
stocks and bonds becomes so evident. 
In the minds of the average person the 
term “investment securities’ means any- 
thing into which money is put and in 
return for which the investor receives a 
certificate evidencing his ownership. 

To fix your status relative to the enter- 
prise in which you contemplate putting 
your money, always remember (1) if you 
buy stocks you become a partner; (2) if 
you buy bonds you become a creditor. 

As a partner (owner of stock in a cor- 
poration) you assume all the risks of 
ownership, such as bad management, poor 
markets, hard times and possible total 
loss of yous ownership interest; con- 
versely you stand to gain everything that 
comes of prosperous and well-managed 
periods, such as accretions in value, higher 
earnings, greater dividends. 


Where the Bondholder Stands 

As a creditor (owner of bonds) you have 
none of the worries of management or the 
uncertainties of poor business. You are 
one of an unknown company who hold 
a mortgage on the plant and property, 
your interest or participation in that 
mortgage being represented by its frac- 
tional part which is called a bond. Pre- 
sumably the physical assets carried by the 
mortgage are greatly in excess of the total 
amount of the outstanding bonds (mort- 
gage) so there is “a margin of safety,” 
which theoretically is great enough to 


absorb loss in value coming through 
“hard times” or ordinary business re- 
verses. Your claim is a preferred claim; 


you are in the position of the preferred 
creditor in case of bankruptcy; you get 
your money back first, and if there is 
anything left the stockholders (owners) 
then come in. The interest on the bonds 
must be paid before any dividends can 


be paid on the stock, and in case of | 


liquidation and closing out of the business 
the principal of the bonds must be paid 
out of the proceeds before there is any- 
thing left for the stockholders. 

The theory is that the bondholder is a 
creditor, that he lends his money, takes 
no risk and is entitled only to a certain 
fixed and pre-determined return and no 
more, regardless of how great the profits 
of the enterprise may be. The stockholder 
being an owner is entitled to all the net 
profits, and this is limited only by earning 
capacity. 

The reason why bonds declined con- 
tinuously over recent years while the 
companies were making enormous profits 
and why as bonds went down stocks went 
up, is that in the general inflation (in- 
cluding the inflation of currency which 
means a less purchasing power) the rate of 
return of the bond was fixed. This brings 
us to the rule, heretofore explained, that 
as commodities rise bond prices fall, and 
vice versa. Over a cycle this will be 
found in all cases to hold good; though 
there will be contrary movements and 
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THERE'S goosf-IN SAFE INVESTMENT 


COMMERCIAL 
PROSPERITY__ 


‘““GOOD TIMES” 
for free business intercourse. 
safely invested in bonds enables busi- 
ness to function smoothly by employ- 
ing it where it is most needed. 


is only another term 
Money 


Make your money serve this good 
and useful purpose by placing it in 
good, safe bonds. In making the selec- 
tion you will find it to your profit- 
advantage to co-operate with a 
reputable investment house. 


You will find that the high standards 
by which we measure every security 
we sell, will effectively safe-guard your 
investment interests and assure the 
profitable employment of your funds. 


“Elementary Principles of Safe Invest- 
ment” is an excellent guide-book for 
you to follow. Let us send it to you 
without obligation. 


BLYTH, WITTER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 





NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 
SEATTLE 
812 Second Ave 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Yeon Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 
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PATENTS 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
‘‘Water is Wealth’? in Stanisiaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


HELP WANTED 


“pnenanaiehe » mene indent Mechan- 
ics, Repairmen. send for free copy of our current 
issue. It contains helpful, instructive information 
on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, car- 
buretors, storage batteries, etc. Over 120 pages. 
illustrated. Send for freecopy today. Automobile 
Digest, 544 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati.” 





Earn $250 a@ mo. expenses paid, as Railway 
Traffic Inspector, outdoors, local or traveling. 
Start at $110 monthly, position guaranteed after 
3 months, spare time stu Write for Free Book- 
i A -70 Standard Duseess Training Inst., Buffalo, 


Big Money and Fast ‘Sales. Bvery owner 
buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for 
particulars and free samples. American Monegras 
Co., Dept. 17 3, East Orange, New Jersey 


“MI SCELLANEOUS 





Incorporation in Arizona Completed in 1 | 


day. Any capitalization, least cost, greatest ad- 
vantages Transact business anywhere. Laws, 
By-Laws and forms free. Stoddard Incorporating 
Co., 8-F Phoenix, Ariz. 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. } ictor J. Evans & Cu., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. 


Patents—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
Send sketch of 


able information for inventors. 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
nature Prompt service. (Twenty years’ ex- 
perience) Talbert & Talbert, 444 Talbert Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 


references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and opinion 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 624 F St.. 
Washington, D. C. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Editorial Service for writers, embracing 
criticism, revision; typewriting, marketing. Not 
stereotyped advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. H. K. Ellingson, 
Box 523, C olorado Springs, Colorado. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 
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JAPAN 


In the South Sea Islands 


Japan holds a mandate in the South Seas. | 
This is interesting, not only because the South | 


Seas have become so popular in travel, in trade 


and in literature, but because of the vital ques- 


tion that arises: 

Will Japan establish a naval base in the 
South Seas? 

And what of the natives in those islands? 
And what of foreign trade opportunities in the 


mystic isles while Japan’s flag flies from the | 


little custom houses in those tropic ports? 

All these things are discussed by Junius B. 
Wood, special correspondent of the New York 
Globe and Chicago Daily News, who recently 
spent several months among the Marshall, 


Caroline and Mariana Islands investigating | 


conditions in the islands now under Japanese 
rule. 

Read this timely and important article, 
“Japan’s Mandate in the Pacific,” 
September 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient | 


More than 60 Illustrations—Art Insert of 8 Pages 


This is the only magazine in America exclusively devoted | 
Within its covers, each month, it gathers | 


to the Orient. 
the very essence of the East—the romance of the Old 
Orient, and the marvelous awakening of the New. 


Other Features in the September ASIA 


Heera Singh and His Neighbors. A picture of village life in 
India, written by Norain Ashutor a young Indian, 
graduate of Oxford, whose sophisticated reactions to 
the customs of his native land make brilliant reading. 


Sky Pilots in the Paumotus. All that you need to know 
about this is that it is another tale by Frederick O’ Brien. 
The charm of his writing, and the magic of the South 
Seas, are captured in this story—second of a series 
running in this magazine. 


Does Congress Really Believe in Foreign Trade? An enlight- 
ening article on trade with China, by J. B. Powell, Ed- 
itor of “Millard’s Review.” 


The Russian Village of Today. An article portraying the 
~~ heart of Russia, by Moissaye J. Olgin, a Russian, 
and friend alike to peasant and Moscow leader. 


‘ SPECIAL OFFER 
\__ FIVE MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


ge Open to New Readers Only 


De 
% °c ‘ ASIA is on sale at all newsstands at 
é % Yo. &Y, XN 35c per copy. This offer brings 

Q,.%e %, you the next five issues—$1.75 


of 75¢. 
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%, . Ms oe ; > Fill out the coupon 
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dD WY 4 dp SO and take a trig 
Om *s Gt Oe, Asia. 
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many cross currents arising from causes 
that only temporarily hold sway. 

The wholesale slashing of dividends 
affects the owner of shares; the owner of 
bonds is immune, as his interest pay- 
ments must go on regardless of whether 
the business is making or losing money. 
If default is made in interest the same 
general remedy is applied as in the case of 








| 
| 


in the | 


value—for $1.00, a saving 


foreclosing a mortgage on a house and lot. 
In this readjustment and deflating 
period the position of the bond holder is 
more comfortable, more secure than that 
| of the shareholder. Companies cease 
paying dividends in order to conserve 
their resources, and these resources repre- 
sent the security of the bond holder. 
| Safety and peace of mind go with bonds 
| rather than stocks, though when every- 
thing is booming stocks may be more 
profitable. 
| As a basis for calculation, it should be 
| remembered that open market price of 
anything is determined by a variety of 
influences, all of which have an economic 
reason for existence. First are the gen- 
| eral influences which are a reflex of the 
situation as a whole; then there are the 


ing on only one line of activity. 


on all lines is the sum total which makes the 
complexion of the general “situation.” 


The Eternal Cycle 


One of the most difficult things for the 
beginner i in the study of economics to un- 











specific influences that have a direct bear- | 
The in- 
direct bearing of these cme influences | 


derstand is that the ence igge & of eco- | 


nomics is reasoning in a circle. 
given line of investigation, follow it through 
its torturous course, and you will event- 
ually arrive at your starting point. This 
is because of the interdependent relations 
of every factor in the economic equation. 
The complex resolves itself into cause 
and effect; cause becomes effect, and effect 
becomes cause. It is like the seasons; 


and then beginning all over again. Each 
phase of the economic circle has its causes 
and effects, its actions and reactions, and 
these are inescapable. The pendulum 
swings both ways, but its orbit is fixed—it 
never completes its journey. 

So economics is merely the rise and 
fall, in terms of dollars, or wheat, or steel, 
or labor, or whatnot, in the affairs of 
mankind known as “making a living.” 


ake any | 


they roll round, never ending, starting, 
and coming back to the starting point, | 


He who studies these movements is he | 
who is in position to take advantage him- | 


self from the constant change. 
are ever moving, but without knowledge 
of the movement, the mariner can not 
take his vessel across the bar. 

The business recovery will be presaged 
by a slow and steady upward climb in the 
stock market. The return to normal will 
be indicated far in advance, just as the 
descent from the abnormal could have 
been foretold from October, 1919, could 
one only have read the signs aright. 

Meanwhile, a solid foundation for a 
return of business prosperity is being laid. 
This is tedious work. It will take a long 
time, and there will be many an aching 
back and many a blistered palm before it 
is completed. There must be thorough 
liquidation of ideas as well as prices. All 
this requires time, and demands patience 
| and perseverance. But it is under way 
| now, in earnest, and therein lies the real 
reason for confidence in the future. 


The tides | 











The 
Invisible SAFE that 


accompanies you 


The U.S. dollar, while at a premium 
among the moneys of the world, is 
not proof against loss or theft. 


It remained for a great American 
Institution to provide a simple and 
personal means for protecting the 
traveler’s funds against this loss or 
theft. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Are “the insured money of all 
nations.” Convenient, simple, and 
handy to use, they are an absolute 
necessity for the traveler, summer 
vacationist or tourist of the world. 


They command the super-service of 
the American Express Company's 
world organization, thru its offices 
and thousands of correspondents 
everywhere. 

In the United States and Canada, use the 
Dollar Cheques in $10, $20, $50, $100 and 
$200 amounts; in Great Britain, £5 and £10 
Sterling Cheques; French Franc Cheques 
for France, 200 and 400 Francs. 


Gr, as an extra service and convenience— 

our new Travelers Cheque Exchange Order 

for $500, convertible without cost into 

Travelers Cheques. 

Buy them at Express offices or at your own 
an 


For all journeys secure your steamship 

tickets, hotel reservations, and itineraries, or 

plan your cruise or tour thru the American 
press Travel Department. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


International Banking— Shipping 
Travel and Foreign Trade 


























A CAN OPENER 


AT That Really 
LAST! OPENS CANS 


No more lacerated fingers; no jagged edges. 
Leaves opening absolutely smooth. 


te $1 Postpaid 
* CASH or C. 0. D. 






AGENTS 
WANTED 


The only can opener made of heavy, substantial ma- 
terials and a real steel cutter. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Sent for $1 postpaid, or C. O. D. if desired. 

Premium Sales Dept., 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 
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Readers, Gentle and 
Otherwise 


How the Doughboy Paid 
Clovis, N. M. 

A constant reader of SuNSET, and 
especially interested in “The Pulse of the 
West,” I regret to note a most glaring 
misstatement of fact. Under the heading 
“Neglecting Disabled Doughboys” you 
say: “It should be remembered that this 
compensation paid to disabled soldiers is 
not a pension. The men paid for it out of 
their meager pay during their service.” 

The italicized sentence is the errone- 
ous one. What the soldier paid for was 
his INsuRANCE, which protected his 
beneficiary in case of his death, and in 
case of his own total and permanent 
disability provided a monthly income 
during his lifetime. CoMPpENSATION, how- 
ever, is entirely separate and distinct 
from such insurance, and was not paid 
for by the men as was the insurance. 
Compensation is akin to pension, save 
that it must be applied for during a certain 
specified time after discharge from service, 
and that when a man recovered from a 
disability wholly or in part the compen- 
sation is reduced or ceases altogether. 

I have been particularly and actively 
interested in the ex-service man for the 
past year and a half, and I have not yet 
encountered a single case where “badly 
wounded men have been denied com- 
pensation entirely.” There have been 
delays, undoubtedly, but if you will stop 
to consider the great number of cases to be 
handled, and practically all coming at 
once, as it were, the delay can be readily 
understood. However, I have no quarrel 
with you on this score—it may be that 
the conditions are as stated in that article, 
but do correct the misstatement about 
the man having paid for his compensation. 
That is not true. P. M. Rutson. 


Listen! 
; _ Santa Clara, Calif. 
SUNSET is wise, practical, truthful, 


beautiful! A guide and aaupecsing link 

from Alaska to Mexico, a light of hope 

and welcome for our Eastern => 
Louts L. Hutter. 


Santiago Wins 
New York City. 
Better brush up on your geography. 
Valparaiso is not the capital of Chile as 
stated in the May number of SunseErT. 
S. MosHer. 


Our Raison D'etre 

San Francisco, Calif. 
The vision of the great West and its 
hopes, its aims, its vast material possi- 
bilities, has been carried to every quarter 
of the globe through many channels of 
expression. In this labor of love Sun- 
sET MaGaZINE, devoted to the constructive 
upbuilding of this vast section of our coun- 
try, has performed a lasting and enduring 

work, JournaL OF ELEctrICITY. 


Brass and Gold 


Reed, Oregon. 

I have been an interested reader of 
SunskT for eight years and heartily agree 
with all those who defend the publication 
as a typically Western magazine. For 


HOW TO CORRECT THE 
HABIT OF CONSTIPATION 


WITHOUT DRUGS, EXERCISE OR DIET 


A constipated person is slowly being 
poisoned. 

All the waste matter and poison slowly seeps 
into the system until it upsets the entire opera- 
tion of the vital organs. 

The whole system is weakened and made a 
fertile field for diseased germs of all kinds. 

Constipation is the cause of most ills. A 


body clear of waste matter resists most diseases. 


What Causes Constipation 

The principal cause of constipation is in- 
correct eating. Most people eat foods that are 
too highly concentrated. They do not afford 
sufficient bulk to expand the intestines properly. 

The food that people eat nowadays lacks 
that expansive quality so necessary to perfect 
elimination. 


Throw Away Your Physics 

Go to your medicine cabinet and dump all 
those physics, laxatives, cathartics, oils, min- 
eral waters, etc., into the ash can. 

They do more harm than good. They are 
violent and harmful, giving only temporary re- 
lief. 

Correct your constipation from the kitchen 
cabinet, not from the medicine chest 


The Perfect Corrective 


CALIFORNIA FIG-NUTS AGAR is the 
perfect corrective. 

It is first, last and always a FOOD—and 
can in no way be classed as a drug or medicine. 

It is composed of the most vital, health- 
giving products of Nature—figs, nuts, whole 
wheat and agar-agar. 

The figs, nuts and whole wheat contain all 
the blood-producing, body-building elements 
required for a nutritious, nourishing food. This 
scientific combination is dextrinized, which 
makes for easy digestibility and assimilation. 

The addition of agar-agar supplies to 
CALIFORNIA FIG-NUTS AGAR that ele- 
ment which makes them an efficient corrective. 

What Is Agar-Agar? 

Agar-Agar is a marine algae—sea gelatin— 
tasteless, colorless—and in no sense a drug. 
It is non-irritant. 

While passing through the stomach and 
bowels it will absorb twenty times its weight 
and five times its bulk in water drawn from the 
fluids of the stomach. While passing through 
the entire intestinal tract in the form of semi- 
solid gelatinous granules, it gives great aid to 
sluggish muscles, lubricates the walls of the 
intestines, increases the peristaltic action and 
carries the moisture to the lower bowel, thereby 
softening the stool and furnishing a very easy, 
thorough cleansing. 

Imagine, if you can, a number of small, clean 
sponges going through the bowels and in- 
testines, softly and gently—but thoroughly— 
cleansing the walls, carrying all waste matter be- 
fore it into the colon where it is easily evacu- 
ated because of the moisture added to the 
fecund. 

That’s the way FIG-NUTS AGAR operates. 

Unlike a purgative, cathartic or other arti- 
ficial means, there is no tendency to weaken or 
irritate and the results are soothing and perma 
nent. 


By the regular use of this wholesome, nu- 
tritious food you are protected from the many 
ills arising from constipation. It forms no 
habit. It will keep your system clean and 
sweet. It will sponge out all the poisons—help 
digestion—and bring health to your body. 

Invalids, convalescents, chronic dyspeptics, 
children and even babies can be fed Fig-Nuts 
Agar with equally satisfactory results. 

Its deliciously tempting brown granules have 
a most distinctive flavor. Crisp and whole- 
some—ready to serve out of the package at 
any time during the day. If you prefer, Fig- 
Nuts Agar may be made into a variety of de- 
lightful dishes for breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner. 

Fig-Nuts Agar is a natural food that helps 
nature in her healing processes. If you have a 
poor digestion—a weak stomach—disorders of 
the alimentary canal or the intestines—if you 
suffer from gastritis or chronic constipation— 
Fig-Nuts Agar will aid you in dispelling the 
CAUSE of your disorder. Used as a daily diet 
the results are almost immediate. It corrects 
the habit of constipation and brings about a 
normal healthy condition in the intestines. 
Thousands of men, women and children all over 
the country eat at least one meal of Fig-Nuts 
Agar every day. They have used it in correct- 
ing subnormal conditions—and now it is their 
daily safeguard against disease. 


They Say 
A Physician Writes: 

“I am using your product with remarkable results in 
many gastro-intestinal disorders—particularly in cases 
of chronic constipation. 

“Its freedom from medicinal preparations appeals to 
me and to practically all of the patients to whom I recom- 
mend its use, as most of them have learned from experience 
that drugs, while affording them relief in chronic con- 
stipation, do not effect a cure, and FIG-NUTS AGAR 
has accomplished for many of them what diet, exercise and 
medication has failed to do.” 

Another Physician Says: 

“T do think FIG-NU TS AGAR the best thing ever for 
anyone who is chronically constipated.” 
Another User Writes: 


““My husband has been a great sufferer from stomach 
trouble, but since using your FIG-NUTS AGAR he is 
greatly improved, never takes a laxative and his bowels 
are very regular ”’ 


Try A Can At Our Expense 


Use the coupon below. Get only two cans 
of this wonderful health-food and see how 
quickly you will note its benefits. Use is the 
most convincing proof we can offer. After you 
have used one can, if you are not more than 
pleased with Fig-Nuts Agar your money will 
be refunded without question. Simply return 
the full can and your money will be sent you 
at once. : 

We are willing to make this offer because we 
know that Fig-Nuts Agar will do all and more 
than we claim for it. Used and recommended 
by leading physicians and dietitians. We have 
on file letters from thousands of satisfied users 
all over America. Take advantage of our liberal 
trial offer today and let Fig-Nuts Agar help you 
dispel the cause of your disorders. 


CALIFORNIA FIG-NUT COMPANY 


512 West Chapman Street 
ORANGE -i- -- CALIFORNIA 





California Fig-Nut Co., 
Orange,California. 





521 W. Chapman St., 
I enclose $1.50 for which please send me two cans California Fig-Nuts Agar. 
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Choice of 
Four Routes 
Across America 





those who desire the cosmopolitan style 
there are numerous eastern magazines, 
but let us Westerners enjoy the spirit of 
the Grand Big West as it can only be 

shown in poems and stories of the life of 
its people. 

Give me stories that will portray the 
real nobility of character and beauty of 
thought found beneath the sometimes 
rough exterior of our so-called “wild 
men”: cowboys, lumberjacks and fisher- 
men. During my six years as a teacher 
I have personally known men in each of 
these classes, and in every one there was 
good as well as bad, even in the worst. 

Probably these “wild Westerners” do 
often lack “polish,” but it is not the polish 
which marks the value of a metal. Brass 
will glitter when sufficiently polished, but 
it is brass, after all; while pure gold some- 
times appears dull. 


' Prof. I. Hubert’s 
\MA LV LVI NA 


is a oe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as a mas- 
sage it overcomes dryness 
and the tendency to wrinkle. 
Also takes out the sting 
d soreness caused by 
wind, tan and 4 sunburn. 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Sour and Malvina Cream to im- 
prove your complexion. 
At all druggists, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Cream 60¢, Loti 
Soap 30c. 








4” PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
N. Y. Office—Bush Terminal Sales Bldg. 
































With Best Appointed Trains and 
Dining Cars Affording every 
Comfort and Convenience in Travel 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 





‘Sunset Route” 


—To New Orleans from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, 
via Tucson, El Paso, San 
Antonio and Houston; also 
from San Diego, via San 
Diego & Arizona R. R. 
Connecting with Southern 
Pacific steamers, New Or- 
leans to New York, also with 
express trains to New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, etc. 


“Ogden Route” 


—To Chicago from San 
Francisco and Oakland, via 
Ogden and Omaha, and via 
Salt Lake City or Denver to 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Connecting with through 
trains to Eastern cities. 


“Shasta Route” 


—To Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle from San Francisco 
and Oakland. Connecting 
with through trains to Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Winnipeg and Montreal. 


“Golden State Route” 


—To Chicago and St. Louis 
from Los Angeles, via Tuc- 
son, El] Paso and Kansas 
City. Connecting with 
through trains to Eastern 
cities. Also from San Diego 
via San Diego & Arizona 


R. R. 


So continue to give us stories depicting 
the everyday life of people such as these 
typical Westerners. What better sub- 
ject could we ask for or from whom could 
we learn better lessons? 

I am an easterner by birth but a West- 
erner by adoption, and to me the West is 
the best the world has to offer. 


M. I. F. 


Thanks From Us All 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

I can not tell you how much your maga- 
zine is enjoyed . me. Am hoping some- 
day to be numbered among your citizens. 
For this reason I read with great interest 
all you have to say about your wonderful 
country. I count your people among our 
country’s best. Carrie B. Lackey. 


Pity the Poor Editor! 


Taft, Cal. 
In my opinion, “The Trap” is one of the 
best out-of-door stories I ever read in any 
magazine. The story seems to me to have 
such striking merit that I am entirely in 
the air when I seek to understand the 
motive for the rather sharp criticism in a 
recent issue of SuNsET. It just goes to 
show me that it would be a very easy 
matter for an editor trying to please every- 

body to go insane. Joun Burke. 


Good Evidence 


Lohn, Texas. 

I am more than pleased with your 
magazine, which is evidenced by my 
renewal and by soliciting subscriptions 
for same. There is something in it not 
found in any other magazine that has 
ever come to my table. 

G. A. Rupo.pu. 


We Ought to Bea Weekly 
Buhl, Idaho. 


I read your magazine page from page 
and I sure think it is a paper for every- 


PLAN FUTURE 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask prow dealer to show them 
Sold ¢ per 
Everywhere packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 















HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell “Building 
: Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable 
for any climate. Famous for 
comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 








“The New Colonials” 

60 Plans 5 to 12 Rooms—$1 
West Coast Bungalows” 

60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms—$1 


PECIAL OFFER, Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows,” 3 to 6 Rooms—50 cts. 
Money back tf not satisfied 
EF, W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 639 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





Superfluous Hair Roots 
Now Removed at Home 


Glorious news for women troubled with disfigur- 
ing hairy growths! By means of an entirely new 
and very simple method you can now remove not 
only the surface hair, but the roots as well! Just 
get a $1. stick of Phelactine at any drug store 
or toilet counter, follow the easy instructions— 
see the hair-roots come out before your very eyes! 
Yes, you can hardly believe your eyes, it is done 
so quickly, completely, harmlessly. Phelactine 
is non-irritating, non-odorous, non-poisonous. 


DEARBORN SUPPLY CO., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago 











For Tiny Toddlers 


A remarkably safe, 
strong walker. Can’t 
tip over. Strong steel 
frame. Canvas seat re- 
movable for washing. 


The best Walker made 
for the price. 

At your dealer’s or by 
mail, $2.50. Ask for 
Rock-a-Bye Catalog. 
PERFECTION MFG. COMPANY, 


body. I can hardly wait until the issues 
of your magazine come from one month 
to the next. I hope success for the Sun- 
set and I am quite sure all readers do. 
EMMA SCHICK. 


Short and Sweet 
Seattle, Wash. | 


It may interest you to know that classes 
in journalism in the University of Wash- 
ington study the “Interesting Westerners” | 
department in SuNseT regularly as an | 
example of concise writing. F.W. | 





Ask Southern Pacific Agents 
as to Fares, Train Service 
and Pullman Reservations 











Before arranging your trip East write 
for copies of our descriptive and illus- 
trated folders: “Wayside Notes’ along 
Sunset, Ogden and Shasta Routes. 


Write to Circulation 

BOY Manager SUNSET 

Magazine for detail 

of his plan whereby you can make 

money after school, in vacation, etc. 
Send a postal TODAY. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Passenger Traffic Agent, 


San Francisco, California. 



































Short and Ugly 
Berkeley, Cal. 


I don’t see why authors can’t select as 
subjects for their fiction attractive, nor- 
mal people in whose affairs one can take a 
legitimate interest, people who are right- 
ful subjects for display either on the 
printed page or on the stage or screen. 
Why must an author take a public insti- 
tution for the derelicts of life, an epileptic 
heroine and a defective hero and ask us to 
be interested in their impossible romance? 
I will say, however, that the story had one 
merit. It was exceptionally short and, 
as you say, it was “unusual,” for which 


let us be thankful. W. H. Cuar.es. 


From One Who Knows 
Washington, D. C. 

I read the article on the Indian schools 
with great interest on account of the 
bright readable way in which the subject 
was presented and was particularly im- 
pressed by the fidelity with which the pic- 
ture of the lives of these little known gov- 
ernment employees was drawn. Many 
articles have been written on the Indian 
and his problem but most of them have 
been deadly dull to the average reader. 
I feel that I am qualified to pass judgment 
for the reason that a few years since I had 
the opportunity of becoming familiar with 
the inside details of Indian schools. 

C. J. RANSoME. 


The Female of the Species 


San Francisco, Cal. 


For a number of years I have been liv- | 


ing on ranches in Montana. I know of no 
other periodical which so exactly coincides 
with the spirit of the people of Montana, 
who are certainly nothing other than 
Western. Of course, this pertains to the 
ranches but you must remember that 
reading is done in great quantities on the 
ranches in Montana during the winter. 
I think that each and every one of the 
articles appearing in your magazine is 
simply great. Of course, I am not an au- 
thority and will even have to admit that I 
am inferior enough to have derived bene- 
fit from Mr. FitzGerald’s “Your Diver- 
sions,” in a recent number which was 
scored by a valuable (?) reader in Port- 
land. I love to argue but I draw the line 
at quarreling. 

Gime back to my late home—Montana 
is a big and wonderful state but anyone 
going there from another state will tell you 
that the most wonderful things in Mon- 


tana are the whole-hearted and free- 

spoken Westerners who dwell there. Yet | 
Montana, so I have been told by some of | 
its worthy citizens, has not been devoid of | 
women cattle-rustlers! So why pooh-pooh | 


Mr. Matteson’s “Lady Pirate.” I hope | 


you will continue similar material to that 
which you have been supplying. 
Mrs. GeorcE P. De Vor. 


The Cowboy's Friend 


; San Antonio, Texas. 
Your magazine is great. I love the 


stories of the West you publish in it. | 


Please give us some more of them—the 
ones depicting the cowboy and his life as 


it has been and is—you can get the best | 
about them—don’t let the readers of your | 


good paper go to sleep and forget these 
noble oe who have more than done their 
share of making our frontiers safe—and 
our country too. Mkrs. W. E. Hess. 


Sunset Magazine 





432 Fourth Ave. 


The author of 


This Side of Paradise 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


has written a new novel. His masterpiece “This 
Side of Paradise’ was one of the most talked-of 
books last year—hence one of the best sellers. 
His new novel will be talked of even more. We 
venture the opinion it will be the subject of more 
after-dinner discussions this Summer and Fall 


than any other book. The title is 


The Beautiful and Damned 


It is a searching novel of the revolt of youth. 
It handles without gloves the dangers of disillusioned 
youth. Yes—it is sensational. No moralizing, no 
side-tracking, Fitzgerald drives ahead with his 
climacteric story leaving the reader to be judge 


and jury. 


The Beautiful and Damned 


is a story that will jolt you, perhaps it will 
shock you—it certainly will entertain you. It 
will give you an interesting subject to talk about 
with your friends on many occasions. It begins 
in September Metropolitan, out August 12th. 
25 cts. per copy at your newsstand, or send us 


$3.00 for a year’s subscription. 


Metropolitan 


H. F. Whigham, Publisher 














THE FIRE FIGHYIERS 


A Dramatic Romance of the Forest Service 
By RALPH CUMMINS 


BEGINS INSUNSET For octTosBer 





New York City 


































































































Los Angeles, 4th and Main 
Under New Management 
—We cater only to people of 

refinement. 
—Quiet luxury and good taste 
characterize our service. 
—Our rates are reasonable. 
—Our location central. 
—Our cafe unexcelled. 


Good Music 


Boggs Hotel Co. 


Ross N.BOGGS-PRESIWENT«MANAGER. 

















See New State Park 
Top O’ the World 
Scenic Mt. Diable Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leave San Francisco®9:40 a.{m. 
Leave Oakland . . 10:10 a.m. 


Round Trip $3.50 
Including War Tax 


Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage 
and 
San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 











FREE —~ 
"AGUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RES ERVATIONS 


PACIFIC COAST 
HOTELS ¢7¢ RESORTS 


Sncedcaie Setvel fRureatt 


OS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Les Ancnes oy LUARKET ST. 














FREE! 


Send today for a free 
sample copy. 


Each issue is chock full 
of clean, inspiring sto- 
ries by the very best 
boys’ writers, pictures 
by prominent photogra- ; 
phers, illustrations by leading artists. Beautiful 
big pages with covers in colors. Every feature, 
department, story or article in the magazine will 
be wholesome and helpful as well as interesting. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE will give you entertain- 
ment, instruction and the inspiration to accom- 
plish ‘big things. It is filled with the kind of matter 
that delights boys’ hearts and makes good citizens. 

Drop usa line today. We want you to read THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE—the liveliest, “‘peppiest” and 
best boys’ periodical in America. ‘Remember we'll 
send you a copy absolutely free. Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
2644 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all 
news-stands, 15c a copy) 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 


dress plainly written. 








Small Fruits in the Northwest 


Q. Taking advantage of your Service 
Department, I would like to ask for in- 
formation regarding the acreage propo- 
sition adjacent to the cities of Seattle 
and Portland. Which of these two 
cities would you consider most favorable 
for the location of a proposition of this 
kind? Also taking into consideration 
schools, churches and general character 
of the people? 

Do you know about what income could 
be expected from five acres of small fruit, 
and would there be a continuous market 
each year for the fruit? Could one man 
take care of five acres of small fruit and 
still have time to work at something else 
during part of the time? Is this a good 
time to buy or are prices inflated at this 
time? Any further information you can 
put me in touch with along this line will 
be appreciated—A. M., EsTHERVILLE, 
Iowa. 


A. We believe that the Puyallup 
Valley, located about fifteen miles from 
Tacoma, would be the logical place for 
you. 

In the Puyallup Valley the berry in- 
dustry has been highly developed and 
there are several hundred growers making 
perhaps an average of $1800 to $2000 a 
year net from five acres. These good re- 
sults have been made possible by codper- 
ative marketing and canning under the 
leadership of Senator Paulhamus. 

The price of fully developed berry 
ranches at the present time is very high. 
We doubt whether you could obtain a 
ranch of the character indicated which 
has a house and other improvements for 
less than $2000 to $2500 an acre. But it 
is possible to buy unimproved or partially 
improved land for considerably less and 
to bring it into bearing at a total cost of, 
say, $1500 an acre. 

Last year the price of berries was lifted 
up to as high as 20 cents a pound. This 
high price, together with the tremendous 
cost of sugar, made canning operations 
so expensive that the codperative concern 
lost very heavily on the amount of pre- 
serves sold and it still has on hand a large 
quantity of these high-cost commodities. 
In normal, average years it is compara- 
tively easy to find an outlet for the high- 
class merchandise produced out of the 
surplus berries that can not be shipped 
fresh. At present, conditions are ab- 
normal, as you well know, but we believe 
that the ship will right itself shortly and 
that the future of the Pacific Northwest 
as a berry-growing center is assured be- 
cause of the very high quality of the ber- 
ries produced in the district. 

In the Puyallup Valley they have good 
schools, churches, highw ays, etc. We 
believe that you would have spare time 
enough to do outside work besides taking 
care of five acres of berries, except during 
harvest time, 

You might write to Mr. W. H. Paul- 


hamus, at Puyallup, Washington, as to 
land prices, etc. He at least can put you 
in touch with reliable real estate men. 


Locking the Barn, etc. 


Q. A little over a year ago I bought 
forty acres in the Chowchilla tract, near 
Merced, California. I have paid out 
over $2000 and, on my first visit to the 
land in May, I found that most of the 
forty acres is so full of alkali that it is 
almost worthless. Can you tell what me to 
do to get my money back, or part of it?— 
A. L. F., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


A. No, we can’t. If you had used 
ordinary business prudence and either 
examined the land in person or through 
an expert before you obligated yourself 
to pay $10,000 for something you had 
never seen, you would not need to worry 
now. You would not buy a forty-dollar 
suit without first trying it on, but you 
spent thousands on land in a country un- 
known to you. It has been the policy of 
the Service Bureau for years to advise 
against purchases of land unless the buyer 
has satisfied himself personally or through 
a reliable agency that the land is not mis- 
represented and worth the price. In the 
case of the Chowchilla tract, the Chicago 
firm acting as selling agency for the owner 
has been indicted on several charges in 
connection with this deal. We doubt 
whether you will be able to recover. The 
best thing to do would be to take up this 
matter with a reliable attorney in your 
community. 


Western and Southern Land Bargains 


Q. Judging from conditions down 

ere, a man with ready money should 
have a good opportunity to pick up snaps 
in the way of farm land all over the West 
these days. In this country a great deal 
of first-class cotton and corn land has 
been thrown on the market by the owners 
who are trying to save something out of 
the wreck. Are conditions similar in the 
West and where would a man looking for 
a general farm in a good climate find bar- 
gain-counter prices'—C. K. R., Dar- 
LINGTON, 5S. C. 


A. No, dear friend, you won’t find 
good land in a good climate put on the 
bargain counter at bankruptcy prices 
anywhere in the West. Of course values 
have sagged where they had been inflated 
during the war boom, as for instance in 
the Salt River and Yuma Valleys, Ari- 
zona, in the Imperial Valley of California 
where the cotton craze lifted prices be- 
yond reason, and in certain inland alfalfa 
districts which were hit hard by stagnant 
markets and high freight rates on their 
bulky, rather low-value product. But 
these districts are now straining every 
nerve to get into the dairy business whose 
output brings more money at less freight 
cost. As a general proposition you can 
find fair bargains now almost anywhere 
in the Far West through locating person- 
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ally the hard-pressed farmer who wants 
to sell here and there, but there has been 
no general, pronounced drop in land 
values except perhaps in the dry-farming 
sections of Montana where the three- 
year drought, broken this year, ruined 
thousands of homesteaders. But the 


Montana dry-farming climate is not what | 
you would call mild. It is a climate of | 


cold winters and hot, dry, dusty, windy 
summers. 


A Chance for a Poor Man 


Q. In case the inquirer who wanted 
information about Alaska decides that 
the north country is not promising 
enough, I would like to have him look at 
a stock ranch in Eastern Washington. 
It is at a rather high altitude 30 miles 
from the nearest railroad in the forest 
reserve, with 155 acres of good meadow 
land easily cleared of the remaining alder 
and willow growth. _ It has many advan- 
tages and some disadvantages about 
which I would tell your inquirer the truth 
if he is interested. I have a claim joining 
this one and it is worth taking a chance on: 
The land can be had very reasonably, but 
it will take hard work and many depriva- 
tions to make a go of it.. Fishing and 
hunting are good.—Mrs. E. S., SHER- 
wooD, OREGON. 

A. This land should suit someone 
familiar with stock raising, used to lone- 
liness and hard work. We are willing to 
forward stamped letters of inquiry ad- 
dressed to Mrs. E. S. Sherwood, Oregon, 
care of Sunset Magazine Service Bureau. 


Another Buyer Stung 


Q. I bought twenty acres planted to 
figs near Stockton, California, over a year 
ago. The concern that sold the land 
agreed to take care of the trees for a per- 
iod of years while I was to keep up my 
monthly payments. Last winter I had 
the orchard investigated and was in- 
formed that many of the trees had died. 
I have written a number of letters, sev- 
eral of them registered, but the sales 
agent is selling other fig land and the 


owner does not answer. Should I keep. 


on with my payments, perhaps throwing 
good money after bad, or should I stop 
paying in which case I| lose what I have 
already paid?—M. O. S., Davenport, 
WasH. 

A. We can not be of much assistance 


without knowing the exact provisions of | 


your contract with the fig-land sellers and 


having an authoritative statement of the | 


present condition of the orchard. You 
should know the intrinsic value of the land 
in relation to the price you paid. Com- 
pare the value of the bare land with that 
of a young fig orchard. If the difference 
is not too great, it will probably pay to 
keep on with your payments, acquiring 
title to the land. In the meantime you 
could bring suit for damages against the 
owner and apply the judgment against 
the purchase price. Of course if you 


have paid only a few hundred dollars, the | 


expense and the bother of a suit to enforce 
your rights might be so great that it 
would be easier to let the land slide. It 
might help .to place the incontestable 
facts in the case before the directors of 
the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, 
asking them to render any assistance in 
their power in order to preserve the good 
name of the district. 
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How much happiness, 
can you stand? 


“T’d gladly travel around the world for just this one 
view,” said one little woman who stood on Point Loma 
with ten thousand miles of blue Pacific spread before 
her and the matchless panorama of harbor and city at 
her feet. 

It’s one of a hundred scenes at San Diego, California— 
each one beautiful and all of them the more enjoyable 
because the days and nights are always cool. 

You'll find it easy to be happy when the invigorating sea 
breeze stirs the year ’round wealth of out-door flowers 
and foliage and, with sunshine all the year ’round, 
you're always free from heat and cold and storms. 
New thousands are finding this the ideal city for a 
permanent home with its miles of attractive flower- 
garlanded residences and the cordial hospitality of 
g0,000 joyous, active citizens. 

Just a few hours of interesting travel will bring you 
to enduring beauty and enjoyment at 


[ie O 
_ neo | 


Through Pullman service is operated between San Diego 
and Chicago over the new San Diego and Arizona Railway, 
in connection with the Rock Island and Southern Pacific 
“Golden State Limited.”” A delightful mild climate trip } 
through Imperial Valley and magnificent scenery. 


















San Diego-California Club, 

302 Spreckels Bldg., San Diego, California. 
Gentlemen:—I should like to read your fascinating story of San Diego, California. 

Please send me your free booklet. 


This booklet tells: a 

TNR ti sig ce ah 0a ok Sse Ge oh eo aa el Gh NTL Mac deo Gl gl rs hn ag wenddestat story. Sign 
the coupon and get it 

fa) a OR ee ee ee ee Ee een eee free by return mail. 
































Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


aa ~) For toilet, bath, nursery, 

| IVORY! shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
BUEAG | | be divided in two for in- 
eet dividual use. 


Large Cake 
Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 





Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
27-I, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procter & 
fe. Gamble Company, 

== Cincinnati, 
Obio. 
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HE daily bath is a real 

pleasure to millions of 
people because of Ivory 
Soap, yet they do not think 
of Ivory as only a ‘‘bath”’ 
soap. 


For the toilet, the shampoo 
and the nursery its users 
would not risk using any 
other soap, yet they do not 
think of Ivory as a ‘‘toilet”’ 
soap exclusively. 


For fine laundry work Ivory 
is the safest soap that can be 
made, but no one classifies it 
as a “laundry’’ soap. 


IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


Le 
py TweE paocten & came 


wat! 
cine™ 
CO. 





Ivory Soap is — Ivory Soap. 
People think of it as Ivory 
Soap and use it because it és 
Ivory Soap. No term that 
puts it in the same group as 
any other soap does it justice 
because it includes—not four 
or five—but every one of 
the seven essentials that soap 
can have. 


Whiteness, fragrance, mild- 
ness, purity, abundant lather, 
easy rinsing, ‘‘it floats’’ ;— 
without a// these qualities no 
soap can give the same satis- 
faction for any use as Ivory, 
—and what soap but Ivory 
combines all seven? 


99i0% PURE 








Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin—use Ivory. 
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Watch the prices of wheat, corn, cotton 
Barometer of | 2nd copper. Never mind the stock mar- 
ae ea ket. Keep your eyes glued on the quo- 

tations of the above four commodities. 
They will tell you unfailingly whether your job or your 
profits will be safe or in danger this fall and winter. If by 
November wheat remains above $1.10 a bushel, if corn re- 
mains above 55 cents, if cotton does not drop below 11 
cents a pound, if copper climbs to 14 cents, draw a deep 
breath of relief. You will then know that the worst is over, 
that recovery has really begun. 

If these commodities drop far below the prices quoted, 
make sure that the hinges on the door to your economic 
cyclone cellar are well oiled. Also appoint yourself a 
committee of one to find ways and means of aiding the 
unemployed. 


An Unfailing 


U U 


As a result of the war the United States 
finds itself being slowly strangled by an 
excess of wealth. Before the war Europe 
owned American railroad and other se- 
curities worth billions; the interest.due Europe amounted 
to hundreds of millions annually. The United States then 
had no merchant marine; European vessels hauled our 
freight and the bill required the payment of additional 
millions to Europe every year. We did not pay these 
sums in cash; we sent to Europe our surplus wheat, corn 
and its products, cotton and copper. The more we owed 
the easier it was to dispose of our surplus products and the 
happier we were. 

Now the roles are reversed. Europe owes us billions. 
It can’t pay in gold and we can’t afford to accept even the 
interest payments in 
goods. Europe - still 
needs our surplus 
wheat, corn, cotton and 
copper, but it is so 
poor, the standard of 
living of its producing 
masses has been forced 
down to so low a point 
that it can’t buy our 
surplus, produced at 
more than the Euro- 
pean cost, in the ac- 
customed volume. So 
our surplus of these 
commodities backs up 
and piles up, depresses 
the price level of the 
entire output, impover- 
ishes the producers and, 
through the reduction 
in the purchasing power 
of perhaps a quarter of 
the population, hurts 
every mother’s sonof us. 


The Real Job 
Ahead of the 


Reconstr uctors 





COPYRIGHT 1921 BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Destroyers of the Pacific Fleet throwing out a smoke screen on the approach 
of four dreadnaughts during maneuvers. Note the “blimp” and 
the airplanes taking part in the war game 
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Pulse of the West 


Therefore our reconstruction task narrows down to the 
job of getting the European masses to raise their standard 
of living, to induce them to consume again on the pre-war 
level. 

Which is some job. 

U U 

Shutting out foreign goods by a high tariff 
won’t help us sell our surplus wheat, corn, 
cotton and copper. Stiff duties on fruits, 
nuts, olives and similar specialties will aid 
the American producers of these things by removing for- 
eign competition and raising prices, but they will also re- 
duce the ability of the European producers to buy American 
surplus staples. High tariff schedules on manufactured 
articles will have a similar effect. In proportion as they 
diminish the importation of foreign manufactures, they 
reduce the market for American surplus materials abroad. 
Since a high tariff also increases the prices of manufactured 
goods at home, it hits the producers of the American raw 
materials coming and going. 

To put it plainly, under present world conditions a high 
tariff is distinctly class legislation. For the moment it 
helps the industrial centers and the producers of agricul- 
tural specialties, but this aid is given at the expense of the 
farmers and miners who produce the staple commodities 
with an exportable surplus. Offering these producers tariff 
protection for wheat, corn and cotton is plain bunk. What 
they need is a wider market, not a high tariff wall. 

Herbert Hoover recognized these facts clearly when he 
stated that tariff, taxation relief and other issues offered no 
cure for our sickness which had its origin in the inability 
of Europe to buy from us. 


High Duties 
Won't Help 


the Farmer 


U U 


Why Politics Won’t 
Help a Sick World 


The job before the 
Republican Congress 
has as many hooks as 
a bass lure, as the con- 
fident tariff tinkerers 
will realize shortly. 
They can not restore 
normal prosperity and 
reduce unemployment 
radically by shutting 
out foreign goods 
through high custom 
duties, but through 
such duties they can 
materially increase the 
cost of clothing and 
other necessities. Real 
prosperity can not re- 
turn permanently until 
the farmer and the 
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Lecocg, in the Portland Telegram 


Now If She'll Just Set 


miner get adequate returns for their labor. If these returns 
fail to come, if on top of this failure the prices of necessities 
go up as aresult of the proposed new tariff, the Republicans 
had better lay in a supply of cotton for their ears. The 
inevitable how] will be worse than the clanging symphony 
of a boiler factory. 

If the tariff won’t restore normal prosperity, what can 
Congress do? Very little, friends. The cause of our 
troubles is unsalable surplus production, chiefly agricul- 
tural. The cause of the surplus is Europe’s inability to 
buy. The cause of that inability is war followed by a dis- 
organizing peace. The one remedy lies in lifting the 
standard of living of Europe’s populations by constructive, 
aggressive statesmanship creating international good will, 
international codperation and wholehearted, sincere team 
work of victors and vanquished. 

Lacking such statesmanship, we’ll just have to grin and 
bear it until Time heals the wounds. 


U U 


Peanut Minds Speaking of the tariff, have you ever 
Want Duty on thought of the asinine futility, the bot- 
Timber and Oil tomless braying mess of stupid, spineless 
politics contained in the proposal to place 
a stiff duty on lumber and crude oil? Only a dwarfed- 
peanut mind with the vision of an oyster could have made, 
only a politician thinking as straight as the growth of a 
manzanita limb could have endorsed such a proposal. 

Our stand of virgin timber, produced by nature in the 
course of three or four centuries, is disappearing rapidly. 
Under present methods the new growth on the cut-over 
land will not supply one-fourth of the country’s lumker 
needs. Within a comparatively short time we'll have a 
timber famine with us; in the case of hardwood and pulp- 
wood it is already with us. In the face of these facts cer- 
tain lumbermen propose to speed the coming of the timber 
famine by reducing lumber importations through a tariff! 

Remember how gasoline and distillate were doled out by 
the pint on the Pacific Coast last year? Remember the 
discussion of the impending oil famine? Remember the 
notes of the State Department demanding equal rights for 
America in the exploitation of foreign oil fields? Remem 
ber the frantic search for a gasoline substitute? Well, these 
were all symptoms of the fear that the enormously increas 
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ing American demand for petroleum and its products had 
already passed beyond the available supply. At this par- 
ticular moment the world business depression has tempor- 
arily removed that fear, but it is a safe bet that next year 
consumption will exceed production once more and that 
the stock of oil will again begin to shrink. 

A new tree can be grown in place of one cut down, but 
there is no known way of replacing the barrel of crude oil that 
has been pumped out of the ground. Instead of a customs 
duty we ought to pay a bonus on every barrel of imported 
petroleum to save as much as possible of our own supply. 


U U 


A Very Easy If you ever have a chance to say a good 
Example in word for the U. S. Forest Service, say it 
a ane loud enough so that it can be heard dis- 


tinctly in Washington. The request for 
commendation is based on the following facts: 

We take out of the remaining forests about 26 billion 
cubic feet of wood annually, not counting destruction by 
fire, wind and insects. There are grown in the country every 
year about six billion cubic feet of wood, leaving a minimum 
deficit of twenty billion cubic feet that must be mined out 
of the accumulated growth of past centuries. 

When this accumulated growth is gone, what then? 

In the whole shortsighted, penny-wise country nobody 
worries about the answer to this question except the Forest 
Service. The Chief Forester and his corps of loyal, under- 
paid men are not only worrying about it, but they are doing 
their level best to supply an intelligent answer and translate 
this answer into action. ; 

The country now contains 326 million acres of land which 
once was covered with forests, but which has been logged 
off and which now produces practically nothing except 
trouble, expense and big fires that endanger the remaining 
timber. There is enough logged-off land valuable only for 
forestry purposes to supply the nation’s lumber needs 
indefinitely if handled intelligently. The time is ripe to 
make a start. The Forest Service is urging measures to 
conserve the remaining supply of standing timber and to 
begin reforesting the denuded land. If you can see an inch 
beyond the tip of your nose, you’ll get behind the Forest 
Service. 
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Morrel, in Long Beach Telegram 


It's a Case of Love Me, Love My Dog 
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An airplane view of a small part of the Olympic timber blown down last January 


The Greatest 
Fire Trap in 
the Country 


with little effort could 
be made to send flames 
three hundred feet high 
into the sky over an 
area of more than eight 
hundred square miles. 
That fire trap is the 
result of a storm which 
blew across the Olym- 
pic peninsula of Wash- 
ington at a speed of 150 
miles an hour last 
January. There is no 
evidence that any simi- 
lar catastrophe has 
visited the timbered 
sections of the Pacific 
Coast in the last five 
hundred or thousand 
years, but this one was 


a corker. In a night it blew down standing timber esti- 
mated at almost seven billion board feet; huge trees seven 
and eight feet in diameter were uprooted or twisted off, 


piled on the flats and the slopes in impassable 
tangles. 

Now all this dead timber is drying out; the 
heaps of twigs and needles supply first-class 
tinder. Given a few hours’ start, flames could 
run through this inflammable pile with a power 
that nothing could check and the resulting 
conflagration would be worth coming far to see. 
Fortunately the Olympic timber was one of the 
best fire hazards in the country. The region 
was inaccessible, moist and foggy and almost 
totally lacking in thunder storms. In twenty- 
five years only two or three flashes of lightning 
had started fires. Therefore the danger of fire 
was confined to the carelessness of campers 
and settlers 


Smoking is prohibited in the devastated zone; 
campers are confined to cleared spaces set aside 
for them The eastern entrance is guarded 
by the Washington national guard and 


permits are necessary to enter the area. Also 


Among the numerous other superlative 
possessions the Far West likes to brag 
about, it now has the greatest fire trap in 
the country’s history, a bonfire which 


U. 8. FOREST SERVICE 





A close-up of a slope. In the center foreground a road is buried beneath the 
fallen trees. Almost seven billion feet were knocked over 
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trails and roads have been built to make every 
part accessible. 

Once a fire gains headway, no human power 
can stop it. Therefore the Forest Service, with 
the codperation of private owners and the State 
of Washington, the heaviest losers, has estab- 
lished a fire department, has equipped motor 
trucks with large water tanks, pumps and hose 
to check the flames right at the beginning. 
Two or three small blazes have already been 
put out by these improvised fire engines, but the 
danger will recur every summer until the fallen 
trees have been removed. 


U U 


Forestalling the After thirty years of color 
Danger of a blindness and after a World 
of War Washington has at last 
Pacific War 4 . 
realized that the danger point 
of America’s political relations with foreign 
countries lies in the Pacific, rather than the 
Atlantic. While both Latin America and the 
United States were weak, the storm clouds 
hovered in the south. Now that the strength 
of the Union and the anaemia of Europe have 


dispelled the clouds, the ever-present cyclone area over the 
Pacific is receiving deserved recognition. 

Today the crying need of every industrial nation is mar- 
kets. The eight or nine hundred million people round the 


Pacific’s rim, the un- 
developed countries 
washed by its waves, 
offer the greatest poten- 
tial outlet for com- 
modities and surplus 
populations on earth. 
Is this great market, are 
these great undeveloped 
resources to be par- 
celled out in slices and 
strips for exclusive 
consumption by Japan, 
England and France, 
with Uncle Sam on the 
outside looking in, or 
shall all countries have 
an equal chance every- 
where in the territory 
to capture by strictly 


U. 8. FOREST SERVICE 


commercial methods that share of the trade to which 
their non-political efforts entitle them? That is the 
fundamental aspect of the Pacific problems to be 
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Nationaal Guardsmen at Lake Crescent watch the entrance to the country's 


greatest tire trap 
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Who Will Dare? 


discussed in the conference called by President Harding. 

For many decades, America has been the sole champion 
of the Open Door in the Orient—by words, not deeds. 
America proclaimed a principle, but allowed constant vio- 
lations of it to go unchallenged. Not needing the Oriental 
markets and resources, America was not ready to fight for 
them. Now Harding is trying the other tack. He is en- 
deavoring to demonstrate that modern war costs the vic- 
tors far more than the maximum spoils are worth. On the 
basis of this demonstration he is asking the so-called great 
powers to quit piling up more armaments for unprofitable 
wars, to get together and arrange for peaceable, free com- 
petition in the Pacific Basin. 

More power to his efforts. They may succeed—provided 
no nation feels itself strong enough to try to hog it all. 


U U 


The Olive Twig In the meantime, however, President 
Alongside of the Harding is serving notice uy onall powers, 
Big War Club allied, associated and just trailing along, 
that Uncle Sam has a purse about a yard 
longer than the cash receptacle of any of them and that he 
can build ships a little faster and in iarger quantities than 
any competitor who might insist upon keeping the naval race 
going. He doesn’t want to keep on building and taxing, but he 
won't hesitate to do so if his sincere and reasonable argu- 
ments for a halt to take breath fall on deaf ears. And just 
to demonstrate his line of fighting goods at the point of 
probable use, he is gathering the bulk of the dreadnaughts 
on the Pacific Coast where, according to Secretary Denby, 
a total of 825,0co tons of fighting strength will shortly be 
stationed, as against 685,0co tons on the Atlantic Coast. 
Let us hope that these expensive samples will have the 
desired cooling effect. 


U U 
The Gas Shell China has fifty-seven varieties of dialects, 
and China’s often three in one province, and the user 


of one dialect rarely lerstands the 
New Alphabet f one dialect rarely understands the other. 

Canada has only two languages, but look 
at the trouble they cause. The English language has only 
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twenty-six simple letters that a child of five can learn easily; 
the Chinese written language has ten thousand different 
characters or symbols whose meaning the person with a 
classical education should know. Germany before the 
Reformation had twenty dialects as different as Flemish 
and Danish, and it had no recognized national language 
until Luther created one by translating the Bible into the 
dialect of upper Saxony which became the modern German 
and united the nation. 

Now Chinese scholars and patriots have worked out 
thirty-nine simple Chinese symbols which in various com- 
binations fulfil the same purpose as the old ten thousand 
characters. Their general use will enable the entire Chinese 
nation not only to learn easily how to read and write, but 
also to understand one another. When that goal is reached, 
China will be a real nation. The land-grabbing by foreign 
nations will cease, the present spoils will have to be returned. 

Verily, the pen 7s mightier than the gas shell. 


U U 
Manufacturing, Governor Yen rules the Shen-si province 
Educational, of China. All the other Chinese provin- 


cial governors maintain large standing 
armies to keep themselves in power. 
Governor Yen maintains only a small army, but he has a 
large number of teachers on his pay roll. In the market 
place of his capital he has a huge sign board upon which is 
painted every day one of the characters of the new Chinese 
alphabet. Also, every day the same character is printed on 
small pieces of paper distributed among the country folk 
who come to the market place. Through this market place 
teachers circulate to explain the alphabet and teach its use. 

When the countryman departs through the city gates, he 
is stopped by a soldier, made to produce his printed slip 
and asked to read what is on it. If he can’t do it, he is 
fined a copper. 

Should he have made a purchase in the city, he must 
produce the merchant’s bill and read it. Failure of the 
customer to read the bill costs the merchant who wrote it a 
dollar. The inhabitants of Shen-si province are becoming 
great readers of newspapers that tell them what Japan and 
Europe are doing to China. 


High Explosives 














Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Thank Goodness, Japan is Going to Give China's Clothes Back! 
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the top of Bear Moss 

Hill Jim Gathany came 

out of the night of the 

forest and found twi- 
light still lingering over old 
Bascom Duke’s pasture-land and 
the valley beyond. He threw 
off the power from force of habit, but let 
his car slip down dejectedly into the Big 
Caribou Country, without stopping for 
his usual long look at lake and islands, 
mountains and meadows. 

\t the bottom of the hill he thrust his 
foot toward the accelerator, withdrew it 
and allowed the car to creep to its first 
stop in six hours of furious driving, while 
he leaned over the wheel and stared at a 
girl and a cow and a fox on the top of a 
little rounded hill. Their black silhou- 
ettes against the pale sky made a design 
of such saliency and charm as to cut its 
way through even his blurred perceptions. 
The cow bulked sluggish and solemn, but 
the girl matched the fox himself in vitality 
and grace. She had thrown her arm 
across the cow’s neck and was looking 
back nervously at the fox—brush out, 
nose up, flaring the wind, following her 
with deliberate and debonair impudence. 

It was Coralena Duke, and she was 
afraid. 

At the screech of his siren the fox disap- 
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By Alma and Paul Ellerbe 


Authors of: When the Ice Went Out 
Illustrated by Gladys Boston 


peared as if he had been an incarnation of 
the Evil One, the cow looked up in mild 
surprise and then down again, for grass, 
and Coralena stopped where she was, 
waiting for him to come up to her. 

Gathany saw from the shy hesitation of 
her manner that she hadn’t recognized 
him. When she did, she cried out in un- 
feigned, country friendliness and ran to 
meet him. All the tender contours of her 
body were revealed by the wind. The 
crop of her short, thick, sunburned hair 
made a childish tangle of curls about her 
little brown ears. 

He wished he could have disposed of 
her as easily as the fox. He had come to 
be alone for a few days in his summer 
cabin, hoping that he wouldn’t meet any 
of his neighbors. 

It happened that Coralena’s grand- 
father had been temporary caretaker in 
an unused camp over on Lake Margery 
for the last two summers, so that Gathany 
hadn’t seen her for more than two years. 
As she settled into the seat beside him he 
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Pound 
Calico 


A Story of 
Love's 






noticed that she had grown up. 
But he noticed it vaguely and 
without interest. His head was 


filled with broken, churning 
thoughts of another girl. 
“Is it true, what Gram’pa 
heard,” she asked him eagerly, 
“that you and — Eleanor are going 
to be married / 

“No,” he said, with dull hostility. 
““No, we’re not.” 

“Not here?” 

“Not anywhere.” 

“Oh!” She drew in her breath quickly. 
“That’s—that’s terrible!” She gazed 
him with round, sorrowful eyes. 

He was only twenty-five, and naturally 
as frankly communicative as she was, as 
uncomplicated by reserves and subtleties; 
but life had trapped him in a hard, aching 
silence. 

“Will you tell your grandfather, please? 
And ask him not to talk to me about it?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

After a minute she went on shyly, “I’m 
so sorry. I feel like something had hap- 
pened to me.” 

She glanced at him quickly, to see if 
he’d understand. 

He didn’t. Hewassurprised. He had 
known her, off and on, for most of the 
eighteen years of her life, but very much 
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as he had known Big Caribou Lake spread 
out there beside him, and Beaver Island 
in the middle of it, and the notch in the 
rounded shoulder of Mt. Cawley thrusting 
itself up into the sky beyond. She and 
they were parts of the Big Caribou Coun- 
try. And he was one of the “City People” 
—from another world than theirs. 

“Are you as fond of Eleanor as all that?” 

“She’s been awfully good to me, the 
summers they've been coming here; and 
you have too; and I do care a lot about 
you both. But it isn’t that.” 

“What is it, then?” he asked with real 
interest, but feeling far away from the 
imaginings of her sentimental adolescence. 


Coralena considered, running the tip of 


a slender brown finger down the whitened 
seam of the faded blue calico skirt that 
was drawn tightly over her knees. 

“It’s been kind o’ like a story, you and 
Miss Eleanor. Having things so nice 
just like you want them—And—and 
everything— And loving each other so 
much. Different from the way people 
round here get married. I guess I was 
hanging on to thinking about it like—like 
Gram’pa hangs on to Brother Dum- 
mage.” She looked frankly into his eyes, 
relieved at having found a comparison to 
convey her meaning. “Brother Dum- 
mage is the only person left who believes 
in Gram’pa’s kind of religion, you know.” 

He saw what she meant. It made him 
wince. 

“Well, you see now what a flimsy thing 
you were hanging to!” 

She made a soft little sound of pity and 
regret. 

He stopped the car and she got out. 


OR the first time he really saw Coralena 

Duke. He saw the fresh dreaminess 
that had settled upon her during the last 
two years—visible even beneath the ex- 
citement of their meeting—the soft shy- 
ness, mixed strangely with a new and pal- 
pitant eagerness for life, and all the flow- 
ering of the small, sweet body into 
womanhood. And he saw her against the 
background of the whitish, muddy road 
that led to her grandfather’s unpainted, 
darkly weathered old clapboarded house, 
listed to one side in its bare, hoof-pitted 
yard, with the newer, unpainted ice-house 
across from it and an abandoned, weed- 
hidden forge in the back, where the old 
man had done a little smithing in the days 
when he had had the strength for it. 

Now he always sat huddled over the 
hearth, or the stove when it was too cold 
for an open fre, waiting for something. 

When it came, “Hark!” he’d say ex- 
citedly in his eerie, cracked old voice, 
“Hark! the fire’s talking!” 

And then he’d want everyone to keep 
still so that he could hear the falling of the 
ashes and the fluttering of the ames and 
the sough of the wind in the chimney-top. 

‘hey foretold the weather, and he handed 
on what they said to a respectful country- 
side. 


Sometimes he’d doze off listening, and 
for long hours little Coralena would sit 
silently by his side, because there was 


nowhere else to go. Usually in the win- 
ter the snow-devils swirled over the frozen 
lake in front of their door, and the next 
warm hearthside was three miles down 
the two huge snow-trenches that served 
for a road. With the thermometer, like 
as not, at thirty or forty below. 
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The ugliness and isolation of the place, 
even with the palliation of the flaming 
beauty of autumn all about it, gave 
Gathany a sudden sense of the emptiness 
of Coralena’s days. 

What a snail’s pace life must take for 
her there! It had run into a slippery 
place for him, skidded badly, crashed out 
of the road and into the rocks. It was 
bumping along on bent rims and flattened 
tires. But he knew that some day 1 
would go again. Would it ever go for 
Coralena Duke? 

\s he let in the clutch of his car, he 
thought he saw the cramped little soul 
looking eagerly out from her gray-black 
Something he had never felt in her 


eyes. 

before—her youth, maybe, calling to his 
youth—gave him a queer pain as he drove 
away. 


She was like a candle that is lighted 
only to be blown out before its flame has 
steadied to the wind. 

But he forgot her when he reached his 
house—the little house he had built to be 
so gay with! He and Eleanor Murchison 
had planned to spend their honeymoon 
there. 

Now it was her cenotaph. 
to sell it. 

Their bitter, irrevocable quarrel the 
night before seemed to have ended his life 
abruptly. He had come to the only place 
in which he could be alone to think out 
plans for beginning another one. 

The rain started before he got his car 
under shelter. It lasted through the 
night, the next day, and most of the 
second night. 

Clear weather followed. He mended 
his boat-house roof and chopped firewood 
and swam in the lake—cold as it was— 
and simmered back towards normal. 

He didn’t think of Coralena again until 
the fourth day, when he set out to drive 
to the village. 

At the bank of Wolf Riv er, just above 
its conjunction with the lake, he stopped 
his car with a whistle of surprise. In 
front of him, where the bridge had been, 
was only a silver track across the blue 
water. At the other end of it, paying it 
out like a rope, a battered old motor boat 
made for the farther bank. 

He didn’t see Coralena until he had 
walked almost to the water’s edge. She 
was watching the boat. 

Over her, pine branches and their cones 
were laid out with delicate clearness on 
the deep, clean blue of the sky. Behind 
her a line of dark, evergreen-covered 
islands, slashed with sprays of flaming 
yellow birch, stretched away across the 
deeper, more brilliant, metallic blue of the 
lake. She was the center of a world flooded 
with blue, broken above by masses of 
cloud like dreaming snow, silver-patined 
below by ripples that caught the sun. 

She stood there as simply as the two 
little pines that made a frame for her, and 
gave him her smile of pleased recognition 
as naturally as their branches moved in 
the wind. 

“Did you know the bridge was washed 
away? Danny Bellaire and me are run- 
ning the ferry. It’s nothing but Danny’s 
old motor boat, but that’s what we call 
it. He’s going to Lake Margery after the 
next trip, to stay. He’s got a job there 
guiding some City People. But I’ll bring 
you back. You just whistle from the top 
of the hill.” 


He meant 
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They sat down on the marvelous up- 
holstery of a moss-covered rock, among 
bunchberries and wintergreen. 

Her loveliness startled him. It was 
like having just discovered the trailing 
arbutus over on Slim Point, after going 
there most of the summers of a lifetime. 

She looked up a little anxiously at the 
sky. 

““Gram’pa says there’s a wind storm 
coming—if it don’t burn over.” 

“Did the fire tell him?” 

She nodded. “And the scuds on the 
lake.” 

“He’s nearly always right.” 

“Yes, he is. And the way Bessie John- 
son and her mother have been chasing 
each other looks like it too.” 

“Who on earth is Bessie Johnson? 
And why does she chase her mother?” 

Coralena laughed. 

“T forgot you didn’t know. 
Johnson is my kitten.’ 

Gathany laughed too. 

“What’s she got to do with the 
weather?” 

“Didn’t anyone ever tell you that when 
cats are lively it’s a sign of wind?” 

“No,” said Gathany, as they walked 
down to meet Danny Bellaire’s returning 
prow. “TI guess you know a lot of things 
I don’t.” 

They all got in and the little boat went 
putt-putting back, making a new silver 
track beside its old ones, which lingered 
on like the outworn ruts beside a Western 
prairie road. 

Danny guided it impatiently. 

“It’s pretty nigh wore out,” he said, 
“but it always gets there somehow. It'll 
be better for Coralena to knock about in 
than a guide-boat. I’m going to leave it 
for her when I go.” 

“Aren’t you coming 
Caribou?” 

“Of course he isn’t,” said Coralena. 
“We're the only ones that ever stay— 
Gram’pa and me.” 

It was pitifully 


Bessie 


back to Big 


untrue. They ail- 


stayed—grew rigidly in their places like 
trees. Danny was an outstanding ex- 


ception, and even he wasn’t going out of 
the county 

He was a straight, blue-eyed boy of 
twenty, with the easy hardihood of a 
moose or a deer. There were things in 
him, Gathany thought, that beyond the 
horizon of his native hills would have led 
to success. The people about Big Cari- 
bou had lost the pattern of success. They 
shaped their lives on failure. Danny was 
doing it too, but it didn’t come natural. 
Gathany wished he was going farther than 
Lake Margery. And that his job hadn’t 
been guiding City People. 

He left him, his pack-basket on his 
back, his rifle in his hand, giving C ‘oralena 
final admonitions about the “ferry.’ 
They looked uncommonly well standing 
together on the bank of the river. 

Gathany glanced back from the first 
hill. Danny had gone. Coralena stood 
alone, sharply defined against the pale 
silver sheet of the river. The hopeless- 
ness of the relaxed, shabby little figure 
tugged suddenly at his heart. 

‘Poor little kid,” he muttered. “Some- 
body ought to take her out of here.” 


S he topped the hill coming back, 
Gathany whistled through his fingers 
and looked about for Coralena. 
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She answered imme- 
diately, with a scream 
of such terror and de- 
spair that it made the 
flesh on his shoulders 
tingle. His eye picked 
her out through the hem- 
lock boughs, struggling 
in the water. 

Heshouted and dashed 
down the hill, through 
the rocks and blueberry 
bushes. 

He came into the road 
again on the bank of the 
river and saw the boat 
adrift near the shore, 
and, farther out in the 
stream, Coralena swim- 
ming toward it despe- 
rately with one hand 
and trying to hold some- 
thing up with the other. 

He checked his speed 
to ineasure the distance, 
ran lightly and carefully 
to the edge, t jumped 
from a solid beam that 
had been part of the 
bridge, and landed, open- 
handed and hunched like 
a monkey, on the stern 
seat of the motor boat. 
He managed to get a grip 
on the gunwale ‘and hold 
it. The impact sent the 
boat shooting out into 
the river, away from 
Coralena, and threw the 
bow high into the air. 

But it had hardly 
smashed down  agafn 
before he had scrambled 
forward and was sweep- 
ing it round with steady 
strokes of Danny’s pad- 





dle. Five of them, and 
he was close enough 
to thrust the paddle 
handle within Coralena’s reach. Het 
fingers closed about it weakly. Het 


strength was almost gone. 

For the first time he could see that her 
other hand was tightly twisted into a 
woman’s blond hair. 


He went sick at the look in her 
eyes. ‘They were dumbly and _ horribly 
afraid. They seemed to say that a 


human being was dying therein the clutch 
of her hand, as inz irticulately as a calf or 
a sheep. 

To steady his own courage, he blurted 
out something—words of some sort: “‘It’s 
all right! I'll get you out! Don’t turn 
loose!” 

And then he had her by the wrist. He 
guided her hand to a grip on the gunwale, 
released it and slipped his arm beneath 
the shoulders of the other girl. As her 
head came up out of the water, he recog- 
nized Sally Humboldt, a girl only a few 
years older than Coralena, who lived with 
her family directly across the river. 

He was afraid he would upset the little 
boat if he tried to lift her into it. 

“Can you hold on where you are?” 

“Yes,” Coralena gasped. ‘‘Never— 
mind—me! Get her—out!” 

With his free hand he managed to give 
the cranking-wheel a quick half-turn, and 
fortunately got an explosion. The boat 
began to sputter and move. He got hold 
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of the tiller-rope and steered for a shingly 
place on the bank. 

The distance was short, but progress 
was terribly slow. 

Sally Humboldt didn’t open her eyes. 
She lay a dead weight in the crook of his 
elbow, her dress trailing out behind her 
like kelp in the clear water. 

As soon as it was shallow enough, he 
sprang out and lifted her in his arms and 
went slipping and staggering over the 
rocks to shore. 

Coralena crawled after him on hands 
and knees and sat down weakly among 
the rocks, her feet still in the water. 

“She’s dead!” she whimpered, as 
Gathany laid the other girl on her back 
in a little plot of dry sand and began to 
work for respiration. 


S she watched him raising Sally’s arms, 

lowering them, pressing them firmly 
across the chest and raising them again, 
steadily, over and over, Coralena began 
to shake violently. 

“She’s dead,” she repeated dully, half 
to herself. Little runnels of water flowed 
from her hair and clothes. Her childish 
lips were a faint line of trembling color on 
her blanched face. 

Suddenly she jumped to her feet. 

“She opened her eyes! Did you see? 
Get her into the boat! Quick! Quick! 
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Gathany turned pale, but the ruthless devil that sometimes rules the young rode him to his doom 


That’s her house right across there! Oh, 
hurry, hurry!” 

She bent over and dragged at Sally, 
trying to raise her shoulders, but sank to 


the ground, crumpled with fatigue. 


“Steady now for a minute or two—till 
she’s breathing regularly.” 
Coralena knelt on the ground and 


moaned unconsciously as she watched the 
faint color come back, the breathing fall 
at last into natural rhythm. 

The boat waited, gently nuzzling the 
bank, held there by the throb of the motor 
that Gathany hadn’t had time to stop. 

Somehow he got them both into it. 
Coralena held Sally’s head in her lap and 
kept talking to her all the way across, as 
if the sound of her voice might be some- 
thing for Sally’s wavering consciousness 
to take hold of. Sally sighed, and opened 
and shut her eyes, and her breathing grew 
steadier and steadier, but she didn’t speak 
until they had laid her on her own bed in 
the house up the hill. One of her brothers 
came running at Gathany’s halloo and 
helped him carry her in. 

Gathany turned from the knot of ex- 
cited people about the bed to see Coralena 
toiling in with a suit case that he had no- 
ticed in the bottom of the boat. He 
sprang forward to take it from her. She 
could scarcely speak. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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On the Love Path 


How O'Brien Beats Byron in Luring Don Juans 


T was Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Charles Warren Stoddard whos: 
idylls lured me to the Isles of En- 
chantment thirty years and 
today it is the idylls of Frederick 
O’Brien, Lewis Freeman and Saffroni- 
Middleton that have driven me away 
from there—crowded me out by 
luring others there, | mean. And 
what is the lure? Weil, I should 
it is a four-barbed hook—sapphire 
seas, milk-soft air, feather-tufted cocoa- 
nut palms, and beauty unadorned. 
That’s the quartet to snag deep back 
under the gills, and to hold you quite long 
enough to land you—sometimes longer. 
I was held thirty years, and would have 
hung on to the end, I daresay, if I hadn’t 
been crowded off the bank by the recent 
shoal of freshly snagged suckers. Snagged, 
did I say? That sounds a bit silly to a 
man who has seen the magnitude of this 
last haul. No such catch was ever made 
with hooks. They’re laid out gasping 
on the beach as though dumped from 
seines; nay, tossed up by tidal waves, 
blown up by hurricanes. 

And it’s the beauty un- 
adorned stuff that they’ve 
really tumbled for, just as I 
did. And it’s right there 
they’re due for their stiffest 
jolt—just as was I. It was 
deucedly little beauty— 
female beauty, I mean—that 
was to be found in the South 
Pacific thirty years ago, and 
not much more unadornment. 
Today there is somewhat less 


ago; 


Say 


beauty, and decidedly less 
unadornment. Why, on the 
beauty score, I can go out 


and count more good-looking 
girls on Main Street in five 
minutes than I saw in knock- 
ing about from New Cale- 
donia to the “Fata in 
the last five years. And as 
for unadornment—Oh, boy! 
or rather, Oh, girl! Except 
for a few vahines pounding 
out their washing or fishing 
for shrimps and crabs on the 
every woman I have 
seen in Samoa, the Friend- 
Societies, Tongas, Mar- 
, Marshalls, Carolines, 
nothing of the 
and Melanesan 
been swathed 
And in San 


reef, 


lies, 

quesas 
to say 
Micronesan 
groups, has 
from chin to toe. 


Francisco—well, there were 
six chickens mixing sodas 
behind the counter of a 
Powell Street soft drink 


parlor I blew into the other 


before the eamera. 


to the South Seas 


By Angus McGregor 
(Who has Trod the Path) 


‘“‘Love’s ways are sharp for palms of piteous 
feet 

To travel 

Now do with me 


but the end of such i: sweet: 
as seemeth you the best.” 





day, and there was not enough material 


in the protective draperies of the whole 


half dozen, with those of the blond 
cashier thrown in for extra measure, to 
make one good old comfortable holakau 
or Mother Hubbard wrapper, such as is 
de rigeur—in the best circles as in the 
worst—of Tato-haie, Papeete and Apia. 
Also, the holakau is opaque (compara- 
tively), whereas most of the fabric with 
which the modern chicken is supposed to 
be armored is diaphanous. The shimmer 
on the bulge of a soda fountain spigot 
will silhouette more female loveliness 
through the frou-frou of. this flimsy 
dance-of-the-seven-veils stuff than the 
refulgent blaze of a tropical sunset will 





Tahitian beauties, the sirens of the South Seas. They have long since 
become grandmothers and there are very few to take their place 

But their early photographs are still 

potent to lure Don Juan along the love” path 


adumbrate through a pareo and print 
holakau. As a consequence of. all 
this, there is more ripe, round, rip- 
pling cross and transverse sections of 
the anatomy of the female of the 
species to glad the eye of the male in 


a block of Main Street today than 
in any ten-degree square of latitude 
and longitude. in all of the South 


Pacific. And all those poor fish on the 
beaches of Tahiti and the Marquesas 
gasping for the sight of beauty unadorned! 
And then there’s the one-piece bathing 
suit a la Mack Sennett, some of ’em 
colored so you can’t tell where rosebud 
girl leaves off and rosebud silk begins. 
Why , a holakau’s so concealing that a girl 
can’t even show her gratitude in it; a 
one-piece bathing suit is so revealing that 
you trace the course of her arriere pensee. 
(I speak French even if I did begin life 
as a New England Scot; it is spoken all 
over the South Seas, as a matter of fact, 
where the lingua franca is the volapuk 
of the “Love Path.” That’s where the 
arriere pensee come in). 

It was Captain Cook who 
brought out to the world the 
first reliable accounts of the 
way of things in the South 
Seas, and the mutineers of 
the Bounty were the first 
outsiders who essayed any- 
thing like an organized march 
down the Love Path. Of 
course they went wrong, just 
like all those who have tried 
to thread the same pseudo- 
delectable mazes down to the 
present, a hundred and fifty 
years later. And it was 
Byron, trying to record the 
romance of the mutiny of the 
Bounty in “The Island,” who 
started the idyll and beauty- 
unadorned stuff and laid the 
first lure forthe suckers of the 
Love Path. Now just run 
through these three or four 
quotations from “The Is- 
land,” written in 1823, and 
try to fancy the effect on the 
men of a war-wearied world. 
And keep that little incidental 
of war-weariness well in mind, 
for that is one of the things 
that have made the present 
haul of Love Path suckers so 
easy to land. Byron hit 
the nail square on the head 
when he characterized the 
mutineers of the Bounty as 


**Young hearts which languished 
for some sunny isle, 

Where summer years and summer 
women smile.”’ 
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The beauty of the idyll-ized islands of the South Pacific is still there, but the beauties, where are they? The love-path is crowded 
with latter-day “mutineers” but the path ends in disillusionment 








That was the stuff that lured the war- 
weary Napoleonic warriors to the South 
Pacific a hundred years ago. 

And now see how Byron led them 
down the Love Path: 

“Once more the happy shores without a law 
Receive the outlaws whom they lately sa 
Nature, and Nature’s goddess—woman—wo0s 
To lands where, save their conscience, none 

accuse; 
Where all partake the earth without dispute, 
And bread itself is gathered as a fruit. 
* * * * 


And now they seek to nestle with the dove 
And tame their fiery spirits down to lov 


And what idyllic love that was! 


‘How pleasant were the songs of Toobanai, 

When summer’s sun went down the coral bay! 

Come, let us to the islet’s softest shade, 

And hear the warbling birds! the damsel said: 

The wood-dove from the forest depth shall coo, 

Like voices of the gods from Boloétoo; 

And we will sit in twilight’s face and see 

The sweet moon glancing through the tooa 
tree; 

Or climb the steep and view the surf in vain 

Wrestle with rocky giants o’er the main. 

Yes—from the sepulchre we’ll gather flowers, 

Then feast like spirits in their promised bowers, 

Then plunge and revel in the rolling surf, 

Then lay our limbs along the tender turf, 

And, wet and shining from the sportive toil, 

Anoint our bodies with the fragrant oil . . 

Bui lo! night comes, the Mooa woos us back, 

The sound of mats are heard along our track; 

Anon the torchlight dance shall fling its sheen 

In flashing mazes o’er the Marly’s green 

Strike up the dance! the kava bow! fill high! 

Drain every drop!—tomorrow we may die. 

In summer garments be our limbs arrayed; 

Round our waist the tappa’s white displayed; 

Thick Ww reaths shall form our coronal, like 
spring’s, 

And round our necks shall glance the hooni 
strings; 

So shall their brighter hues contrast the glow 

Of the dusk bosoms that beat high below 

Tomorrow for the Mooa we depart, 

But not tonight—tonight is for the heart. 
And now the maid: 

“‘Rapt in the fond forgetfulness of life, 

Neuha, the South Sea girl, was all a wife, 

With no distracting world to call her off 

From love; with no society to scoff 

At the new transient flame; no babbling crowd 

Of coxcombry in admiration loud, 

Or with adulterous whisper to alloy 

Her duty, and her glory, and her joy: 

With faith and feeling naked as her form, 

She stood and stands, a rainbow in the storm, 

Changing its hues with bright variety, 

But still expanding lovelier o’er the sky, 

Howe’er its arch may swell, its colors move, 

The cloud-compelling harbinger of love.” 


And that was the first spasm of the 
beauty unadorned stuff, but better done 
than it has ever been done since. Byron 
set the fashion for idyll-izing the South 
Seas, and it has been very much in vogue 
ever since. But the islands have altered 
with the passage of the years, while the 
manner of writing of them has remained 
the same. In spite of the fact that he could 
never have been within half a world’s 
width of the South Pacific, Byron’s de- 
scriptions of the so-calléd Islands of En- 
chantment must have been fairly accurate 
in a by-and-largish sort of way. But 
when Melville tried to pull precisely the 
same sort of stuff thirty years later, when 
the really primitive life had already begun 
to alter out of all recognition as it was 
ground between the upper millstone of 
the missionaries and the nether of the 
traders and whalers, it began to be just : 
bit ridiculous ae ting to one ne 
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knew the islands, I mean. Melville tried 
to make himself the hero of a Byronic 
romance, and pass it off as a real ex- 
perience. Without question he visited 
the Marquesan island of Nukahiva; but 
any one who knows the valley of the 
l'ypee will see at once that Melville was 
unfamiliar with its most outstanding 
physical features. Moreover, the fact 
that his own spelling of the name of his 
alluring little sweetheart—the minx who 
made a human sail of herself by casting 
her draperies to the wind—was Fayaway, 
instead of some word ending inan aorano, 
gives one seriously to doubt if he had any 
great acquaintance with the language. 
Certainly, few indeed of the Marquesan 
words he uses in Typee have any simi- 
larity to those used during the last three 
dec: ade s. And yet who has not rhapsodized 
over “Typee.” Stevenson and London 
confess that it was responsible for drawing 
them to the Marquesas, and Freeman 
characterizes it as “the most idyllic of 
all South Sea idylls.” 


McGregor 








Bathing beauties (?) of the enchanted islands, 
thirty years ago. Today the “daring” 
one-piece suit is in vogue, as you 


see in the upper picture 


Brass Tacks 


Stevenson found both the missionary 
and the trader firmly intrenched in all 
of the islands of the South Pacific, and 
the native of thé time of Cook and Bligh 
altered to a queer mongrel bearing as 
little resemblance to his primitive ancestor 
as the Glasgow Scotsman of today does 
to the Blue Pict. To Stevenson’s credit 
it may be said that he did not attempt to 
pull a great deal of the idyll stuff; that 
his descriptions and characterizations are 
as true to the South Pacific of his time as 
those of any romancer have ever been— 
which isn’t any too close, however. Louis 
Becke pictured the real South Seas even 
better than Stevenson, but that was only 
because he was totally lacking in im- 
agination. He couldn’t conjure up the 
idyll stuff, try as he would; and even if he 
had, he hadn’t the literary ability to 
make it convincing. Becke is the only 





Why the South Seas while natives like this 
roam the beaches of the Pacific Coast? 
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writer that any old 
South Sea hand takes 
the least stock in. But 
his pictures were as raw 
and repulsive as they 
were crudely drawn, so 
that he probably kept 
more people away than 
he attracted. He knew 
the South Seas a dozen 
times better than any 
one else who has ever 
tried to write of them. 
His yarns are “brass 
tacks” stuff because he 
couldn’t make them any- 
thing else, but not be- 
cause he didn’t try to. 

Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, writing in the 70s 
and 80s, went all the 
way back to Melville 
and Byron for his inspira- 
tion, and reeled off an 
interminable lot of the 
idyll stuff. It makes me as weary 
to read it now that I know the 
islands as it enchanted me when I 
was a schoolboy in Boston and 
thought of every South Sea maiden 
golden-hided nymph clad only 
in cocoanut-oiled hair and a red 
hibiscus blossom. Lord, but there’s 
a lot of water flowed over the reefs 
since then! and the sun _ glinting 
from it has set me squinting in 
every island group from the Pau- 
motus to the Carolines. Planter and 
trader for thirty years, and now 
crowded out by Love Pilgrims—just 
what I was myself once. And how 
many of the thousands of these 
“Love-Path-ologists” will hang on 
for thirty years? Nary a one, say I. 
I give the most of them thirty 
days, provided they can get a pas- 
sage home in that time—and have 
the price. 

But why are they coming in hun- 
dreds now when they trickled out 
only by ones and twos and threes in 
the days of Byron, Melville, Steven- 
son and Stoddard? It certainly 
isn’t because these four 
didn’t pull the idyll stuff 
with far more consum- 
mate artistry than any 
one that has been on 
the job since their time. 
In a literary sense, none 
of the writers that has 
maundered over the 
South Seas during the 
last decade would run 
one, two, three with 
those earlier masters of 
“maund.” London was 
the best of the later 
writers, but he had so 
much trouble with his 
ship and crew, and de- 
veloped such a grouch 
before his cruise was 
over, that his very brave 
efforts at “idyll-izing”’ 
fell pretty flat. O’Brien, 
with far less literary 
skill than London, did 
this more! successfully. 
But even O’Brien at his 
best isn’t a patch on 
Stoddard and Melville 
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On the Love Path: 


Angus McGregor 
































Tahitian girls of today [upper] “their limbs arrayed in summer garments.” 
“Beauty unadorned” [center] as it still exists in the Solomons. 
Typical family group [lower] of the Paumotus, with rather more 
clothes on than the love-pathologists expect 
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as an “‘idyll-izer.” Then 
how is it that his book 
is luring hundreds to 
the South Seas where 
Stoddard and Stevenson 
and Melville lured one? 

There are two reasons 
for this, it seems to me 
—transportation and 
photography. Readers 
have always known that 
writers could lie; they 
have been deucedly slow 
in realizing that photo- 
graphs can—give a false 
impression. Alluringly 
as Stoddard and Melville 
wrote of South Sea love- 
liness and beauty un- 
adorned, it was never 
quite convincing to the 
general public. It con- 
vinced me all right, 
and doubtless a number 
of others; but few even 
of these latter were sufficiently allured 
to throw up their careers, as I did 
my course at Harvard, and ship 
before the mast to Australia on a 
wool clipper. But now when 
O’Brien writes of beauty unadorned, 
and {forthwith shows a picture of 
beauty unadorned—Q. E. D. Every- 
body is promptly convinced. More- 
over, if they are sufficiently intrigued 
to want to go and see for themselves, 
why, there are a half dozen lines 
from either North America or the 
Antipodes that will carry them to 
the very heart of the Isles of En- 
chantment. And what will they 
find? Well, let us see. 


Beauty Unadorned 


Milk-soft airs, lisping-leaved cocoa 
palms, wine dark seas—all of these 
ad lib. But of unadornment little, 
and of beauty less. The swish of 
the masking Mother Hubbard will 
assail their ears with the unending 
insistency of the mutter of the surf 
on the distant reef. Oh, yes, of 
course; there are a few of the riffraff, 
the flotsam and jetsam 
of the beach, who will, 
for a Chilean peso, dis- 
pense with the holakau 
and stand revealed in 
the pareo or knee-length 
waist-cloth. For another 
Chilean peso perhaps the 
pareo may be reefed, or 
even furled—and at last 
they will have what 
they came for. But no, 
not quite. Unadorn- 
ment, yes— but, no, 
gentlemen, not beauty. 
But how about Melane- 
sia? you ask; aren’t the 
girls still running about 
wild in the Solomons 
and New Hebrides? Yes, 
here and there they are. 
Wherever the mission- 
ary has not got them 
completely in the fold 
there is considerable un- 
adornment; but beauty 
—well, look for yourself. 
The shaved-headed 

(Continued on page 56) 
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COPYRIGHT 1920 BY ASAHEL CURTIS, SEATTLE 
This titan of Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, is watching the antics of buzzing humanity at its base with serene indifference, knowing that 
the cycle of the decades will smooth out all temporary difficulties. In the meantime the slopes of this magnificent 
mountain are being made accessible by a highway that is to ercircle Mt. Rainier completely 
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Is the “Seattle Spirit Dead? 


War's Aftermath Changes the Psychology of the 


AST year a Seattle daily 
paper, feeling the thick blue 
mist of business depression 
stealing into every corner of 

the city, decided that something 
drastic must be done. The com- 
munity must be awakened. It was 
walking in its sleep, dead to the call of high 
emprise and strenuous endeavor. A good 
stiff punch right on the point of the jaw 
ought to do the work, the editor argued. 
So he hauled off and planted a journalistic 
Dempsey on Seattle’s chin, following the 
initial punch with a series 


Puget Sound Region 


By Walter ¥, W oehlke 


Author of: The New Day in New Mexico 
Illustrated from Photographs by Asahel Curtis 


‘Seattle Spirit’’”’—and more to the same 
effect. 

He kept the “wake-’em-up” campaign 
going for weeks; with every style of type, 
with all the verbs and adjectives of his 
vocabulary he tried to infuse new life into 


ture, but upon the publication that 
aroused it. \s for the “Seattle Spirit,” 
it did not stir. It could not stir. 
It was dead. It still is dead. Let’s 
hope it stays dead. 

Che “Seattle Spirit”? was born in 
1896, when the Klondike rush began. 
It died early in 1920 when the last shipyard 
closed its gate and shut down. Between 
these two dates, in the short space of 
twenty-four years, it built a great city amid 
the stumps of Puget Sound, created a world 
port, made many millionaires. And now 
it lies in the morgue, dead of 
exhaustion at the tender age 





of right and left hooks, up- 
percuts and straight jabs, all 
for the good of the patient. 
“Seattle’s back is to the 
wall!” the journalist, very 
sincere in opinion and with 
the best of motives, an- 
nounced to his fellow citizens 
-rival cities listening glee- 
fully with distended ears. 
‘We must gird our loins, roll 





HIS is the fourth of a series of articles by | 
Walter V. Woehlke analyzing post-war | 
conditions in the Far West, giving the rock- 
bottom facts of the actual situation. The article 
on Western Washington will be followed in 
October by a survey of Oregon.—The Editors. 


of twenty-four. What will 
Seattle do without it? 
Without its now defunct 
“Spirit” Seattle will be a 
community of finer grain, a 
better place to live in, to do 
business with. For while the 
‘Seattle Spirit” was effective, 
in its essence it was merely a 
manifestation of bold individ- 





up our sleeves and go to it if 
we are to retain our standing. 
It’s fight or die! Get busy. Start some- 
thing. Show your accustomed form. A 
crisis is at hand. We can meet it and 


survive it but only if we can revive the 
greatest asset, the old-time 


community’s 


the old-time spirit of the Puget Sound 
community, but the results astonished the 
editor. Seattle showed spirit enough 
under the goading, but it was all directed, 
not upon high emprise and bold adven- 


ual rapacity, of daring greed 
and audacious — selfishness 
lacking in vision. In its operations it was 
extractive rather than constructive, and 
it died when extraction became difficult, 
when constructive work became necessary 
Let me explain by concrete instances. 





In the comparatively small area of Western Washington is concentrated more than ten per cent of the entire country’s available water power, 
with only a small fraction developed so far. This wild current is the Skagit river at the place where the 


City of Seattle is developing the first unit of a series of hydroelectric plants 











In the valley at the foot of Mt. Rainier 
where cooperation and a five-acre 
berry patch enable a family 


to live in comfort 


As practised in the United States, 
lumbering is an extractive industry. 
Nature provided the forests; man 
chops them down and leaves devasta- 
tion behind. He extracts the profit 
juice and leaves the dry pulp, repeat- 
ing the process until there is nothing 
more to be extracted. 


Two “Extractive” Cities 


Among the Pacific Coast cities the 
two shining examples of the extrac- 
tive method of becoming rich and 
great are San Francisco and Seattle. 
Both gained their impetus and 
character through gold mining; both 
applied the gold- -mining spirit to 
their broadening ventures; both are 
now waking up to the fact that their 
plodding, constructive rivals are 
threatening to pull away from them. 

Take the lumber _ industry. 
Throughout Western Washington, 
once clothed with the world’s most 
magnificent stand of forest unbroken 
from the crest of the Cascades to the 
breakers of the Pacific, the ‘Seattle 
Spirit” brought about the erection 
of huge lumber and shingle mills. 
They cut into the stand with such 
marvelous speed that today the Pa- 
cific Highway from Portland to Vancouver, 
B. C., over a distance of nearly 400 miles 
does not traverse more than five miles of 
virgin forest. 

Many mill and timber owners became 
exceedingly rich and built mansions on 
Queen Anne Hill, but the bulk of Puget 
Sound’s great timber heritage was rushed 
out into the overcrowded market so 
speedily that it brought far less than it 
was worth. The gambling spirit of the 
timber speculators forced them into 
operations of ever larger size, forced them 
to seek distant markets legitimately be- 
longing to the nearer mills of the South, 
compelled them to keep on dumping lum- 
ber into the Middle West until the price for 
many yearswasat or below the production 
cost of all but the largest operators. 


Today the choice st accessible timber of 


Puget Sound is gone. Efforts really to 
protect the new growth to produce a sec- 
ond crop of trees on the immense area of 
cut-over land, are just beginning. And 
the real harvest time of the Western lum- 
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ber industry is still in the future. As yet 
not even a beginning has been made to 
remedy the war-created housing shortage; 
it will take fifteen, twenty years of more 
than average building activity to catch 
up. In ten or twelve years, at the present 
rate of cutting, Southern pine will cease 
to be a formidable competitor of Douglas 
fr or Western pine; in hfteen years the 
West will be the country’s sole important 
source of quantity iio: the other 
sources will practically be dry. Which 
will profit most when this stage arrives, 
the district with the largest acreage of cut- 
over stump land or the region containing 
the greatest area of standing virgin 
timber? 

This is the point: the tree cut down, 
transformed into lumber and sold in the 
Dakotas ten years ago brought into the 
West little more than the actual cost 
of the logging, milling and_ trans- 
portation. It contributed practically 
nothing to the expense of growing 
another tree in its place or of pulling 
the stump and making the land 
available for productive farming. 
The tree that is cut ten years hence 
will sell for enough to enable the 
West to grow more trees for the 
future or to clear the stump land 
for agricultural purposes. That’s 
why the drive and hurry of the 
“Seattle Spirit” for the immediate 
and headlong expansion of the West- 
ern Washington lumber industry 
resulted in a distinct economic loss 
for the sake of a comparatively small 
present gain. 


Mining Methods in the Forest 


But there is much timber left and 
in the mild, moist climate of the North 
Coast trees reach a merchantable 
age so rapidly that, with rational 


tection, the lumber industry need 
never die out. Properly handled; 


petual source of wealth. ~The grow- 
ing recognition.of this fact is worth 
far more to the permanent pros- 
perity and growth of Western 
Washington’s communities than the 
establishment of a dozen new mills. 


The extractive industries of Puget Sound —in the center the loggers are busy and, below, one 
of the numerous traps is shown at its job of exterminating 


the sockeye salmon 


management and adequate fire, pro- 


lumbering can €asily lose its-exttiac-' 
tive character. atid becomé: a. per- 
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With a good show of reason Seattle boasts of being the best lighted city in the world. 


Its season of adversity is creating a real community 


spirit in place of bold, daring individual rapacity that made Seattle great partly at the expense of the Northwest's natural resources 


To see the results of the ‘Seattle 
Spirit” in their most aggravated form, one 
must look at the salmon fisheries of Puget 
Sound and adjacent waters, at the condi- 
tion of this industry in Alaska where 
Seattle and San Francisco are competing 
with one another in the race to determine 
which can do most in the extermination 
of the world’s finest food fish. 

The principal variety of salmon caught 
and canned in Western Washington ts the 
sockeye. The schools of this splendid fish 
enter the Strait of Juan de Fuca from the 
Pacific, lazily make their way between the 
numerous islands of the Gulf of Georgia, 
travel north into British Columbia waters 
and go fifteen hundred miles up the Fraser 
river and its tributaries to the spawning 
grounds in the high mountains where they 
die after the act of propagation has been 
performed. The annual run is subject to 
wide fluctuations, reaching its maximum 
proportions every fourth year. The in- 
dustry’s greatest year was in 1913 when 
the traps, purse seines, gill nets and hooks 
supplied the canneries with enough fish to 
turn out 1,600,000 cases. 


Why the Sockeye Vanished 


It was a great year. Fishermen and 
canners reaped a golden harvest. “‘Let no 
guilty sockeye get through,” was their 
motto. They did their best to live up to 
it. And four years later, in 1917, they 
turned out with more and larger traps, 
seines and nets to break the record. Didn’t 
the big pack of 1913 indicate the tre- 
mendous size of the quadrennial sockeye 
run? It did not occur to them that no 
salmon ever spawns in a can, that the size 


of the future run is determined not by 
those that are caught but by the number 
that get through and reach the spawning 
grounds. Honestly, the canners were 
astonished four years ago when, increased 
gear and record prices notwithstanding, 
the sockeye pack dropped to a quarter of 
the 1913 output, to about 400,000 cases. 

ccording to the calendar, this summer 
another big run is due; according to in- 
exorable Mother Nature, it won *t arrive. 
Fish that were canned can’t spawn and 
fish that weren’t spawned simply can’t be 
caught and canned. If the sockeye pack 
this summer reaches 100,000 cases, it will 
be very large. Also, if it reaches this 
figure, it will be the last. According to 
the best expert opinion, the sockeye fish- 
eries of Puget Sound and the Fraser river 
will be as valuable as a soviet ruble, as 
flourishing as the Republican party in 
Mississippi, in short as dead as a canned 
salmon unless all fishing operations abso- 
lutely cease this summer from the sea to the 
spawning grounds and continue to be 
radically curtailed for at least eight to 
twelve years. 

Will they do it? Will they suspend 
fishing and canning in order to save the 
industry? Both canners, trap owners and 
fishermen have the best possible reason 
for entirely suspending operations. More 
than a million cases of Alaskan salmon 
are still lying in the warehouses of Puget 
Sound, heavily mortgaged, devouring tn- 
terest, insurance and warehouse charges in 
large gobs every day, depressing prices 
and sucking the industry’s life blood be- 
cause no buyers for them can be found. 
The world in its present condition has 


little use for more salmon; an increase in 
the supply must inevitably drive the price 
of the old stock still lower and augment 
the loss, besides being sure death to the 
industry, yet it is a safe bet at long odds 
that nothing will be done, that the specu- 
lative unreasoning greed of canners and 
trap owners will block the suspension 
policy, that the last of the sockeye run will 
be canned and sold at a loss. 

That, dear friends, is the finest, most 
gorgeous blossom of the spirit mistakenly 
attributed to Seattle only. It’s the old- 
time spirit of the pioneer West, the fight- 
ing spirit that places the interest of the 
individual first and resents the suggestion 
that the community also has an interest to 
be preserved, the glorious spirit of daring 
adventure for personal profit that re- 
claimed the Far West from the wilderness 
in two generations and squandered natural 
wealth enough for five generations in the 
process 

And it won’t be long before this spirit 
has cleaned out the Alaskan streams, has 
sent the Alaskan salmon to join the 
Puget Sound sockeye, the buffalo and the 
bustle in the land of oblivion. When the 
war salmon boom was at its height and 
the present unsalable surplus was being 
piled up, men were sent up the short 
coastal streams of Alaska to drive the 
half-spent spawning salmon from the 
spawning beds back into the nets waiting 
in deeper water below. The supply is 
diminishing with alarming rapidity from 
year to year. 

But what about the hatcheries? 

“If hatcheries could prevent it, the 

(Continued on page 88) 








Old Man Ladd 


A Story of 
the Links 


UGH LADD drove from his 

office to the Lanning Golf 

Club in time for lunch. It 

was a Wednesday late in 
June and it was very warm. The club 
was crowded with men almost all of 
whom were quite young, many of them 
hardly more than boys. Hugh noticed 
this particularly for it happened, quite 
naturally, that a great many of them 
spoke to him and almost every one of 
them addressed him as Mr. Ladd; not 
very long ago he had been “Hughey” 
to almost everyone. He noticed, too, 
that he did not know many of them, even 
some of those who spoke to him. 

They were there to practise before the 
annual tournament of the club. As Hugh 
walked along the piazza and then into 
the club-house and locker-room and 
changed into his golf clothes, it seemed to 
him as though the old order were gone and 
a new order established 

He had had an inkling of it before. 
The members of the Lanning Club were 
famous for their hospitality and their 
course; for many years its tournament had 
been the great event of Alden golf; the 
best golfers flocked to it from far and 
wide. It was an invitation affair and 
there had been about it the atmosphere 
of social distinction. 

But the old order had changed. Hugh 
had written a dozen or more personal 
notes to his old friends to go along with 
the engraved invitations. Every one of 
his notes but one had been answered 
regretfully; the writers were getting too 
old. To play thirty-six holes a day for 
three or four days was getting to be hard 
work. Besides, what was the use of old 
fellows trying to compete with the new 
generation of golfers? 

Hugh, in going over the list of entries, 
noticed how few of the old guard were on 
it. He smiled with relief as he read the 
lastname. So James would play. Arthur 
James, tall and gaunt and brown, with 
hardly a trace of gray in his hair, who 
alone of Hugh’s old friends retained his 


By Arthur Crabb 


Iustrated by Louis Rogers 


high place in the golfing world. Hugh 
had lunch with him and they discussed 
the new order of things. 

“What do you expect?” Arthur said. 
“We're getting along, Hughey, we’re 
getting along, and golf’s getting along, 
too. There are ten good ones now where 
there used to be one and the good ones 
are a lot better than the good ones used 
to be.” 

Their talk was interrupted by a cheery 
“Hello, Dad,” as Hugh’s son stepped to 
the table. 

Arthur put his hand on the boy’s arm 
approvingly. “You are getting to be 
quite sizable,” he said. “Can you beat 
the old man yet?” 

Hugh Jr. grinned. “Not yet,” he said, 
“but sometimes I can make him work.” 
He turned to his father, ““Do you and Mr. 
James really want to play with Billy and 
me this afternoon?” 

“Of course we do. Have you had 
lunch? ee 

“Yes, we are all ready any time that 
you are.” Then he added, with a gleam 
in his eye, “Billy and I got trimmed this 
morning. Jimmy got a seventy-four and 
he’s happy again; he got an eighty-eight 
yesterday and was going to give up the 
game. We’ll meet you on the first tee.” 

As the boy went off, Arthur looked after 
him. “How is he getting along at 
college?” he asked. 

“As well as can be expected,” Hugh 
answered. “He seems to behave himself 
and travels with a pretty good lot of boys 
and doesn’t have very much trouble with 
his studies.” 

“Does he play much golf?” 

“He has played ever since he’s been 
able to swing a club but he has never 

taken it very seriously and I am not 
particularly anxious that he should. It 
isn’t the best game in the world for a boy 
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in college. He shows a good deal of 
promise—like so many of the kids now- 
adays. Their standards are high— 
anything above the seventies is rotten. 
He has brought along three of his pals, 
all golfers—they’re an amusing lot.” 


N the first tee Hugh Jr. proposed 

that he and Billy take on the two 
older men. Right from the start the two 
boys gave their opponents a stiff battle. 
Billy was in an especially happy vein and 
Hugh Jr. plodded along, getting into a 
lot of trouble without great concern and 
getting out again with complete non- 
chalance. 

They came to the sixteenth hole with 
all four drives close together on the fair- 
way, with a long, stiff carry across the 
quarry to the green. The older men 
played first, with spoons, Hugh reaching 
the green and Arthur falling short. 
Hugh Jr. took a jigger—the ball went up, 
up, up into the air until it was a speck in 


the sky. It fell to earth again inside his 
father’s. Hugh smiled and turned to 
Arthur. 


“How would you like to be able to play 
a shot like that?” he said. 

“Give me the long putt, and the short 
ones, and the other fellow can have the 
other long balls.” Then he grinned. 
“‘That’s nonsense,” he said, “‘and I know 
it. It’s getting harder and harder to make 
up the distance that I can’t get, and 
besides I do miss the thrill of the screamer. 
These youngsters have the distance and 
some of them are playing a short game 
like demons.” 

In the club-house Hugh sank down on 
the bench before his locker, mopping the 
perspiration from his face. 

“Weather like this certainly takes it 
out of you,” he said. “I hope it’s cooler 
for the rest of the week or I’Il pass out.” 

A cool shower and the cool ride home 
revived him. As his car drew up at the 
curb, a smart runabout departed; its 
driver, bobbed curls flying, waved a 
greeting to him. 
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“Handsome child, Anita is,’ Hugh 
said, as he stood beside Mrs. Ladd on 
the porch watching the runabout turn 
the corner on two wheels. 

Mary Ladd looked at her husband quiz- 
zically. ‘Handsome child?” she echoed. 
“Why, she’s just been up to tell me 
confidentially about her engagement 
to Francis Graham. They are to be 
married in September.” 

Hugh frowned unconsciously. 

In the evening paper Hugh found him- 
self referred to as “the old warhorse who 
has won two national championships and 
innumerable lesser tournaments.” The 
article went on to say that Ladd and 
James were the only two veterans who 
had a chance of going very far in the 
tournament. Then “Benny” and “Danny” 
were spoken of in glowing terms, inti- 
mately, in slang in which baseball parlance 
played a part. 

Even the language of the game had 
changed. It was a change which annoyed 
Hugh who resented its impudent and 
undignified tone. He knew that the 
writers were young men who knew little 
of the traditions of golf; he had spoken to 
them and spoken to their editors about it 
but it hadn’t done any good. He knew 
that “Benny” and “Danny” were local 
players of considerable skill and greater 
reputation. They had been caddies a 
few years before and their caddying had 
put them in the professional ranks. 
Iwo business men had become interested 
in them and had given them jobs which 
permitted them to play golf pretty much 
as they liked. Their golf expenses were 
defrayed by the men who had become 
interested in them and who, perhaps, got 
some reflected glory from their prodigies’ 
exploits. Hugh himself had done his part, 
officially, to have them reinstated as 
amateurs. It was all right, he supposed, 
all of it, but things like that 
hadn’t happened in the good old 
ays. 

The trouble was that he was 
getting old—there wasn’t any use 
mincing words about it. Of 
course age is relative. He wasn’t 
as old as the white-haired old 
men who tottered out on the golf 
course and played their eighteen 
holes three times a week, always 
the same four together. But he 
was getting to that stage. And— 
well, it wasn’t a pleasant prospect. 

At dinner that night he watched 
his son and the-other three boys 
closely. Their youth somehow 
entranced him; he had_ never 
thought much about it before; 
he had always looked on his son 
as an irresponsible youngster, 
feeling his way, behaving himself 
pretty well, showing signs of 
proper spirit, reasonable modesty 
and a pleasant way of saying 
things. He wasn’t quite sure 
about his mentality—he was 
pretty sure that he wasn’t going 
to be a superman, but that 
wasn’t important as long as he 
had a level head on his shoulders 
and reasonable knowledge of what 
Was important and what wasn’t. 

All that evening the three 
young visitors used repeatedly a 
little word which got on Hugh’s 
nerves. Billy had used it all 
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afternoon and it had annoyed Hugh 
then; he hadn’t thought much of it at 
first but he had begun to look for it after 
a while and it had kept on coming. He 
heard his own boy use it in speaking to 
Arthur James, and they all used it that 
night. The word was “sir.” It would 
have been better if they hadn’t used any 
word at all, Hugh thought, but if they 
must use anything he wished they would 
use ““Mr. Ladd.’’ However, it wasn’t 
important; it was simply another sign 
that these youngsters looked on him as a 
patriarch. 


HE tournament proceeded, with the 

temperature rising every day. Finally 
it narrowed down to Hugh and Arthur 
James in one bracket, with Hugh Jr., 
and Benny, the ex-caddy, in the other. 

When Hugh awoke on the morning of 
the final matches he was tired and a little 
lame. He would have much preferred to 
sit quietly on the piazza and read and he 
said so to Arthur. James, but Arthur 
laughed. 

“You've got nothing on me,” he said. 
“T have had all the golf I want for a day 
or two and it’s going to be hotter 
than the well-known hinges again today. 
Look here. What do you say we match 
for it?” 

“T wish they would let us,’’ Hugh said. 
“There is one consolation: if you lick me 
this morning I won’t have to play this 
afternoon and you will have to take on 
Benny.” 

“Why not the estimable son?” Arthur 
asked. 

“That’s possible, of course, but highly 
improbable. The boy is too unsteady. 
He had a streak yesterday but it won’t 
last.” 

“Who is Benny?” Arthur asked. 

Hugh told him the boy’s history. 
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“Tt’s an element that’s springing up all 
over the country,” Arthur said. “I am 
not quite sure whether it is a good thing 
for the game or for the boys. Golf is 
intended for recreation, not for exploi- 
tation, but I suppose it will work itself 
out—those things usually do.” 

Yes, I suppose it will,’ Hugh said 
“Heaven knows I don’t want to be a 
snob—let a man, or a boy, start where he 
may and let him rise by his own efforts, 
let him stand on his own feet, and he 
deserves more credit than the boy who 
has things made easy for him from the 
beginning, but I’m damned if I like this 
capitalizing of golf, making it the main 
business of life. It’s a bad thing for all 
concerned or I’m mistaken.” 


HERE was little question in the 

public mind that the match between 
Hugh Ladd and Arthur James was the 
match to watch and Hugh Jr. and Benny 
were sent off first to get them out of the 
way of the gallery. Hugh went out to 
the eighteenth fairway and drove a lot 
of balls to limber up. When he started 
with Arthur, Hugh Jr. and Benny were 
two or three holes ahead. 

Neither Hugh nor Arthur played very 
well at first; they confessed to each other 
now and then that it was hard work. 
Every shot was an effort and the delicate 
touch round the greens, that exquisite 
skill which distinguishes great golfers 
from the near-great, had flown and there 
was no great distance in the wood. ‘They 
stuck at it, keeping on even tefms till they 
came to the eighth green and there some- 
one in the gallery told Hugh that his son 
had been four up at the turn. 

“The devil you say!” Hugh exclaimed. 

“Yes, that’s right. He is playing very 
well and the other fellow is pretty wild.” 

Hugh turned to Arthur. “It looks as 





This time when he drove he did not press but swung easily and got a long high ball 
beyond the other man’s 
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though the kid were going to win,” he 
said, and he told him the news. 

“Then I’m going to default right here,” 
Arthur said. ‘“‘I am not going to take a 
chance on trimming you and then trim- 
ming your son—I value your friendshy 
too much for that.” 


There was a new light in Hugh’s eyes 
“You don’t want me to go out and beat 
my own offspring, do you!” he asked with 


a laugh. 

“T don’t know what I want,” Arthur 
said. “I’m between the devil and the 
deep blue sea.” 

Hugh smiled. 
up and play the game,” 
nonsense the way 


“Come on, let’s buck 
he urged. “It’s 


Old Man Ladd: Arthur Crabb 


thought he was sure to win and I guess 
it sort of got his goat. He began beefing 
about his shots and the more he beefed 
all I had to do was to 
any chances 


the worse he got 
keep straight and not take 
and he beat himself.”’ 

So his son knew something of the 
psychology of the game, did he? He had 
learned to play with his head as well as 
with his driver and midiron. ‘The evi- 
dence was conclusive enough. and the 
father was pleased. He had been in the 
game for many a long year and had seen 
boy after boy give tremendous promise 
and finally fail through no lack of skill 


with his clubs. There had been some- 
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in the afternoon. He saw that his son ate 
an enormous lunch. When he had 
finished the second piece of pie he lighted 
his pipe and smoked contentedly. They 
went out to the first tee finally and Hugh 
hid himself in the gallery of two or three 
hundred people to watch the match game. 

This time when Hugh Jr. drove he did 
not press but swung easily and got a long, 
high ball well beyond Arthur’s. 

They played the first two holes per- 
fectly. On the third hole Hugh reached 
the green on his second. It was too far 
for Arthur and he could not get down his 
putt for a half. Then followed two more 
holes in par. The sixth was like the third, 
too long for the 
older man to reach 





we've been bang- 
ing round here. 
We'll show these 
youngsters a thing 
or two yet. Iam 
going to lick you 
and then lick the 
kid this afternoon 
and put him in 
his place — there 
won't be any liv- 
ing round our 
house unless I 
do.” 

“You will do 
nothing of the 
sort—l’ll do it 
myself,” Arthur 
said, 

It wasasthough 
their minds had 
suddenly cleared, 
as though the 
weary men_ had 
suddenly takenon 
new life. Thenext 
day the newspa- 
pers in describing 
the match said 
that up to the 
eighth hole both 
Ladd and James 
had played indif- 
ferent golf and 
from there’ on 
they had given 
such an exhibition 
as had seldom 





A-swaying ther 


Mariposa Lilies 


By Dorothy Pinckney Pillsbury 


One day | found a little road that straggled by the sea, 

A cunning, crooked, curving road and lonely as could be. 

On either side the little hills lay soft against another, 

All glad and green and mustard-flecked, one singing to the other. 
Oh, a blue daub of water ’neath a blue daub of sky 
Just set myself a-singing as I passed by. 


And when I climbed a steepish hill, | had to rub my eyes; 

A sunlit field sloped toward the sea, all white with butterflies; 
All white with silver petals, a-tilt like silken wings, 
and dancing like a troop of crazy things. 
Such a rapture of motion ’neath a blue daub of sky 
Just set myself a-dancing as I passed by. 


I've traveled many a road since then that’s not so fair and smiling, 
I've toiled up many a hill since then and met no sight beguiling; 
But stupid work and stupid folk slip from my mind unheeded, 
I have a mental scrap-book and I turn to it when needed. 

Oh, a memory of beauty ’neath a blue daub of sky 

Just sets myself in harmony as I pass by. 


in two, even with 
his brassie; the 
boy reached it 
with a drive and 
an iron and again 
Arthur could not 
get his four and 
was two down. 
They halved the 
seventh in par 
and on the eighth 
Hugh drove out 
of bounds and 
lost the hole and 
was one up. The 
ninth hole was 
about a hundred 
and ninety yards, 
with the pin 
tucked away in 
the far left-hand 
corner of the 
green where it 
was close to two 
big traps. Arthur 
played safe to the 
middle of the 
green; the boy 
hesitated a mo- 
ment, wondering 
whether to follow 
suit or to take a 
chance and play 
for the pin. He 
took the chance 
and got away 
with it for his ball 


went far up into 














been witnessed 

anywhere, all of 

which was nothing more nor less than the 
truth 

Arthur won by one up on the home 
green. Hugh Jr. had won his match six 
up and five to play. He tried his best to 
hide his own satisfaction and to show 
proper sympathy for his father. 

“fam awfully sorry, Dad,” he said. 

“Sorry nothing,” Hugh exclaimed. 

“You put your mind on beating Mr. 
James this afternoon or you'll hear from 
me.” 

He asked his boy how he had won his 
match so easily and received a rather 
unexpected reply. 

“You see it was this way, Governor,” 
the boy said. “I got a lucky half on the 
first and on the second I put my third in 
the trap on the left of the green and he 
was on the green in the like, maybe 
twenty feet from the cup. It looked like a 
cinch for him but I got a lucky shot off 
the sand and lay about ten feet from the 
hole; he putted over and I holed mine and 
he missed, and I won a hole that he 


thing lacking in them, some intangible 
thing which was not all courage, nor all 
coolness, nor all intelligent headwork 
it was a curious combination of the three 
and Hugh, as he thought over what his 
boy had told him, did not tinge h’s revery 
with conceit. He had never given any 
great thought or taken any great pride 
in his own ability to take things as he 
found them, to play miracle shots when 
a miracle shot was needed to save the 
day, to let no accident disturb him, to 
take the good with the bad, to keep on 
trying his level best. All that was part of 
his philosophy, part and parcel of the 
game. But he wondered whether he had 
passed these qualities on to his boy, 
whether they were really a fundamental 
part of him. He hoped so. 





UGH had lunch at a round table with 
Arthur James and Hugh Jr. and the 
boy’s three friends. Everything was 
exactly as though it were a family party 
to be followed by an ordinary golf match 


the sky, just car- 
rying the trap and.-rolling a dozen feet 
beyond the pin. It was, perhaps, a 
miracle shot but it was a risky one. 
Hugh ran down his putt for a two and 
won the hole and was two up. He had 
gone out in thirty-six, which was par, 
a feat seldom accomplished, for the first 
nine on the Lanning course are the hardest 
holes in the world to play perfectly. 
Hugh had kept well back in the gallery, 
out of the boy’s sight; his hands were 
clenched in his coat pockets, his heart was 
beating like a trip-hammer, he blinked 
his eyes as though he were trying to drive 
away the mist that was in them. He 
knew that he was nervous as he had never 
been when he was playing a match him- 
self; his knees were trembling and he knew 
it and felt ashamed of himself. A well- 
meaning friend spoke to him. ‘Wonder- 
ful golf,” he said, ‘““you must be proud 
of him.”” Hugh nodded and walked away. 
He didn’t want to speak to anybody, he 
didn’t dare to speak. He knew that the 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Hashimura Togo. 





To Editor Sunset Magazine 
regard to race color or previ 
dition of servanthood, 

EAR SIR:— 


One afternoon of recently I 


Us CaNn- 


was setting alonesome in store of 


Togo & Nogi, vegetables, and my 
intellectual brain got filled with Gopher 
Prairie sensation. Business candition was 
very morose in our nice fruit parlor be- 
cause that Grecian foreigner, Pythagoras 
Soupoulos, retain his mean competition 
next door where uneducated Americans 
can buy rotta-begga turnips Ic less than 
from our refined baskits. 

This was a good scenario for misery. 
There I set befront of my business feeling 
snubbed like a Kaiser. Gen. Public 
stomble over my shrunken feet in haste to 
get at Pythagoras Soupoulos and puchase 
oranges. 

That were good time 
to think about suicide, 
marriages and other im- 
portant tragedy. My 
heart sprung back to 
memory of Miss Annie 
Obi, candy-eyed emotion 
picture favorette, who 
could not see my love 
because fashionable 
clothes of Henry Clay 
Soda, Japanese printer, 
stood in the way. 

“Why am I more dis- 
gusting to ladies than 
mice?” I ask to know. 
“When nearly all male 
and female come together 
in couplets I remain soli- 
taire. Yet my heart is 
full of stoves. I am very 
fond of love, both sacred 
and profane. I could 
become domesticated be- 
side some dear sweet 
woman. Yet no! Al- 
though my soul is wall- 
papered with beautiful 
thoughts, Miss Annie 
Obi continue to marry 
Henry Clay Soda with- 
out appreciation of my 
pretty manhood, by 
golly!” 

While thusly thinking 
who should stop up be- 
side my angry chair but 
Hon. Henry Clay Soda 
who I was thinking at 
that instant. He wore 
very snapper suit of 
clothes, his shoes were 
buttoned with pearls and 
his necktie resemble 
Chinese flags. 

“Happy P. M., Togo!” 
dictate his great pros- 
perity. “T see you set- 
ting there alonesome like 
Napoleon in Helena, 
Mont. 1c for your 
thoughts!” 


Own Your Own Home 


By Wallace Irwin 


T)lustrated by Lous Rogers 


“IT were contemplating about you, 
Henry Clay Soda.” This from me. 
were contemplating how great success you 
have become in marriage, in despite of 
your deranged teeth, crosseyed brain and 
other natural jerkbacks. Yet with all my 
sublimity & affection I must remain 
oldmaiden.” 

“So ha!’ he otter with great salesman- 
ship. ‘I shall tell you secret how get 
married and enjoy plenty of nice bliss.” 

“O how to do so?” I require baffably. 

“Own your own home!” he hissy 
through my ear. 

I stand gast for that phenomenal. 

“Come inside store,” he explan lowly, 





That evening at 11:44 we stop befront of splandid Missionary style home. 
“We must enter through window and be quiet about 
noises, depose Hon. Soda 
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esterner 


“and I will line out my plan, unheard 
by anything except onions.”’ 
Therefore we snux to interior of 
my fruit & vegetable parlor, walking 
silently like beetles skating over rice 
pudding. 

“Now hark at this,” whasper Henry 
Clay Soda, holding his brain beside mine. 
“When you go fishing you firstly must 
find variety of worm or other clam which 
Hon. Fish nibble most fondly. Are not 
so? Is! Similar with ladies. What is 
it that ladies require more than candy- 
lunch, silk-stockery and tickets to Doug- 
lass Fairbanks? Home!” 

I was kicked over by that happy 


thought. 
“Home!” I report. 
“Ah yes. And what goes inside of 


it—sometimes fireplace, sometimes gas- 
range, sometimes white anamiled_ bed- 
room fascination, some- 
times children, phono- 
graft, hall carpet and 
luxury. Lady might 
be proud and hotty in 
appearance. This would 
be nothing when gentle- 
man go up to her and 
report, ‘I own my own 
home with plenty furni- 
ture and myself.’ Mar- 
riage must follow such 
up-to-day passion of 
sweetheart talk.” 
“Henry Clay Soda,” 
I holla superstiously, 
‘how could I get married 
with a home which I 
aint got?” 

“Tie your ears to my 
words, ” he vamp out. 
“T shall tell you how it 
is in your clasp. Did 
you ever hear of real 
estate’ It is a great art 
invented by famus bible 
brothers, Cain & Abel. 
I have gone into such 
maglificent real estate 
manipulation that the 
brain wheels round to 
think of its unlimited. 
By mere contact with 
my Company any poor 
Japanese can obtain 
fashionable house & styl- 
ish lot, furnished with 
rugs and_ pianos for 
merely price 200$.”’ 

“T shall be dodd- 
ghastly!’ Thus I promus. 
“‘Name of this philan- 
thropy,” corrode Hon. 


Soda, “‘are The Hokkaido 
Land and_ Enterprise 
Operation. I have 
changed my name _ to 


Jno. J. McCarthy so 
that tyrranical California 
lawyers will not expect 
my Japanese nationality. 
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My door jumped open and there in plain photo stood the most enlarged gentleman I ever looked across, with his hands full of 


Object of our organism is to press real- 
estate prices together while we buy, then 
pull them out again when we sell. I learn 
this habit from Wall Street where it is 
done without noticing it.” 

“Pass quickly, please,” I narrate, ‘to 
place where I obtain fashionable house 
and lot, price 200%.” 

“Hissy!” 

Hon. Soda cramp sneekretively behind 
prune sacks with secret diplomacy ex- 
pression. 

“This is how,” he snuggest. ‘‘Firstly 
we buy a house in fashionable white-man 
street. With immediate quickness we 
invite Japanese residence to live there. 
What then? All ladies & gentlemen of 
American complexion move away. Price 
of house & lot on that street go tumble 
like marbles in earthquack. So ha! In 
cheapness of market Hon. Hokkaido Co 
buy street. Pretty neat genius to think of 
that! When all street is bought for % of 
nothing because of Japanese residence, 
then we shall do something smooth like 
eel salad.” 

He stop to look more sly. 

“What you do then?” | ask it without 
breath. 

“Then,” corrode Henry Clay Soda, “all 
Japanese will move out again. How is 
that for Napoleon?” 

“Tt might be very simple, but will it?” 
I requesh. 

“How plain to see!” he gollup. “When 
Japanese gone, then Americans come 


war supplies pointing at my stummick 


back. Real estate boom commence shoot- 
ing off. O joyful! Hokkaido Co get itself 
enriched suddenly.” 

“Very nicely,” I explan. “But what 
advantage should I aquire by own my 
home when must get out?” 

“Have you no knowledge of financy?” 
he develop scornly. ‘‘For 200% house you 
obtain price rooocog. Children could 
unstand that.” 

“T am no children,” I acknudge. ‘Yet 
I suspect that you are attempting to make 
me very happy. What shall I do to obtain 
that home?” 

Hon. Soda show me neat card entitled: 


THE HOKKAIDO LAND AND 
ENTERPRISE CO. 
Goop FoR ONE (1) House & Lot 
HENRY CLAY SODA, Pres. & Mgr. 


“T will lead you to your residence to 
night, 11.44 p. m.” he whistle soft. 
‘*Bring 200$, cash, Libity Bond or W.S.S. 
and this card shall be yours.” 

He shake my hand. 

I SahiGh ee os 

Then he promenade away with head 
swoll up by big business. 


R. EDITOR, have you ever received a 

house & lot by siprise in the death of 
night? If not then you can not imagine 
the bluebird feeling of joy that filled my 
wrists and elbows that evening at 11.44 
when I rode into fashionable Uneeda 
Street beside Henry Clay Soda and stop 


befront of splandid Missionary style home 
with porch and door resembling very 
stuck-up nobility. 

“‘We must enter through a window and 
be quiet about noises,” depose Hon. 
Soda, ‘because Hokkaido Co. must not 
let this neighborhood know it is here until 
it is completely ours.” 

Making my feet behave deceptively I 
emerge inside open window where Soda 
went first. Silences. With immediate 
quickness he pull down blind and light 
electricity. 

O!!!! 

Such granjer of neat interior decoration 
struck my eye! Turk carpet, phonograft, 
portraiture of landscapes on wall, golden 
bottles on shelf, everything to make a 
parlor look proud. Then was the dining 
room, filled with table, portraits of fish & 
flowers, glass jugs on sidebored—by gosh 
what spectacles of earthly magnifluence! 

“Upstairs room,” report Hon. Soda ap- 
proaching up stair with hushed toes, 
“cantain everything suitable for refined 
sleep.” 

And so it was! Such stylish brass of 
beds, so fat and kingly! Such civilized 
bureaus including pincushions! Such 
pure, slippery bathrooms resembling lilies 
with hot & cold water capable of being 
turned on! 

I stand gast. 

“You admire this neat appearance?” 
reject Hon. Soda with philanthropy on 
his eyebrows. 
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“T am frenzied about it,” is affectionate 
speech for me. 

“Very welcome,” say him. “Then 
puggle up that 200% for ticket admitting 
you to own it. 

I puggle. From inside his pocket he 
fetch forth that Hokkaido Co. ticket, 
write Hashimura Togo on top and donate 
it over to me. 

“This home is yours, thank you,” he 
reciprocate. “For one (1) week please 
enter it sneekretively through window at 

night. Other Japanese will occupy similar 
houses in similar way. Then we will give 
re? and entire street will appear in 

daylight to wave Japanese flag from 
topstairs window.’ 
“Could I ever thank you sifficiently! 
ask to know, putting tears into my 
vandsh: ike. 

“Possibly not,” he negotiate. 

Then he exit away through window, 

leaving me to my pride. 


at 


R. EDITOR, I would be living there 


yet" if it was not for something else. 


For three (3) handrunning nights I 
commute silenely into that home. I 
choose sweetish bedroom with happy 


prunes on the wallpaper, because it re- 
mind me of poetry. I hang pants on 
closet and go bed smoking best Sc cigar 
I could obtain while I read pages from 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun and imagine how 
rich it makes you feel to know you are 
wealthy. 

And even more yet. 
morning I could waltz to 
where a kitchen was there filled 
eggs, can-tomatus, bacon & etc. 
was found in kind bottles by door. 
ing failed to mz ake me happy. 

“Why is,” I require of soul, “that so 
much Bolshevim is raging when poor can 
become luxurious for price 200$? Own 
your own home! How umportant!’ 

Then I go down fruit & vegetable busi- 
ness of Togo & Nogi where I say nothing 
because my wicked cousin might desire 
stay with me at 1222 Uneeda Street. 

But nothing is complete until it is 
finished. And so it was with me. 

On night of 4th day I go through my 
home by its customary window. To 
show my prides in wealthy candition I 
fetch 1 pair peach-color pajammers, 
price 4%, in which to sleep with more 
culture. In my pocket I held 3 quite 
tame cigars which I expect smoke while 
laying amidst such royal sheets. Oh, ye 
goddesses, what happy period for me! 

Therefore I go bed rapidly, hanging my 
suspenders to imperial rocking chair which 
stood so near. So soon as my brain was 
snuggled among pillow I open American 
religious magazine, James J. Jems, and 
commence this study of reading. While 
doing so my financial genius was thinking, 
“How snap this is! With 1ooo$ I could 
own five (5) similar homes, thusly obtain- 
ing ottomobiles with which to flirtate 
with actresses.” 

Just then, what was that? Sounds! 

Walking upstairs I could hear duet of 
two voices, both sexes, talking as they 
‘came. 

“Well, Jenny Veev,” dictate man-talk, 

“It are rather late P. M. to be returning 
back from Lake Tahoo.” 

“East & West, home is preferable,” col- 
lapse lady-talk, approaching more nearer. 
“We have been away two (2) months,” 


By early hour of 
downstairs 
with 
Milk 
Noth- 
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communicate him, “‘and yet this house 
has not even been burglarized.” 

“Tt will be delicious to sleep in a bed 
without paying for it,” narrate her. 

Horrus! My toes curled backward, 
expecting to jump. Yet [I laid still like 
an egg. 

Pretty soonly I heard footware walking 
into next room and the voice of shoes 
being dropped. More silences. 

“Godfrey,’ ’ say lady-talk with scared 
expression, “it 1s my umpression that 
some very wicked cigars have broken i into 
our house and are smoking somew heres.” 


“You have an evil mind,” dictate 
man-talk. 

“Yes. But just the sz ume,’ ” she tell. 
“Oh, well,” he dib. “Then I sippose 


I must get out my revolver and sword 
again just to make you happy.” 

I hear noise of door-open. 
come barefooted down hall. 
stood up. Then O murderous! 

My door jumped open, and there in 
plain photo stood the most enlarged 
gentleman I ever looked across. 

“Ha!” he holla. “So you have made 
yourself home here, I see it!”’ 

His hands were full of war-supplies 
which were pointing at my stummick. 

“Yes, sir, much obliged, ” | decompose. 

“You could tell me, then, how came it 
in my home?” he zibber. 

“T own it.” This from me. 

“Holly smudge!” he wipe out. “This is 
quickest real estate trampsaction I have 
ever met, even in Sacermento. Would 
you kindly to please show me your legal 
dogument which admit you to smoke such 
cigars in my Aunt Loota’s sacred bed- 
room! 

With estranged fingers I poke forth that 
umportant card what Hon. Henry Clay 
Soda sold me, price 200% 

“Hokkaido Land and Enterprise Co!” 
he snarrel. “Lay still there while I 
murder you.” 

“Perhapsly I have puchased this home 
too sudden,” I narrate. 


Footware 
My heart 


Sp 


“Togo,” he corrode. 


Wallace Irwin 3 


chorus girl this morning” 


ies) 


“You can un-puchase it suddener than 
that,” he arrange 
And with that ultomato he do following 
calesthenics: 
1—Rip me by 4$ pajammers. 
2—Poke me with sword under bed 
where I came out the other side. 
3—Permit me to escape by sliding 
to downstairs where his wife stroked 
me with burstable furniture. 
4—And there I was surrounded by 
night and nothing else except pretty 
peach-color pajammers and no car- 
fare to get there with. 


EFORE daylight elapsed over hansom 
city of Sacermento I had walked on my 
blisters to fruit grocery of Togo & Nogi, 
vegetables. There I got inside through 
window, which I was used to. I thought 
of axes, germs, divorces and politics by 
which I should execute Henry Clay Soda 
when found. And by 7.22 A. M. my 
Cousin Nogi arrive so happy to store and 
observe me enwrapped in cabbages to 
retain warmth. 
he corrode, “you must have 
been very hootch last night to be appearing 
so chorus girl this morning.’ 

“T am awaiting but one thing,” I pro- 
nounce distinctually. “And that is time 
to shoot off Henry Clay Soda.” 

“You must shoot him by telegraf,” say 
Nogi coweattishly. ‘‘Yestday p. m. he 
parted off for fashionable residence to 
Tokio where he will live happy ever 
afterward with his honeymoon. He have 
made sudden quantities of wealth by 
selling real estate to everybody of yellow 
nationality. I am proud of this Soda. 
He prove to me that Japanese are a smart 
little people.” 

“Some of them are smarter than 
others,” I snuggest while looking for some 
cheap overalls to cover my cold in- 
sufficiency. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
Hasuimura Toco. 


oT ’ 
Togo, 





“You must have been very hootch last night to be appearing so 
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The rollers of Death Rapids are from twelve to fifteen feet high. Of all the sinister cataracts and cascades on the Columbia this Dalles of 


the Dead has drawn to itself the greatest execration. 


Many an experienced river man has lost his life here 


Down the Columbia 


River-men, Writer-man, Camera-man, They Negotiate 


ROM the outlet of Kin- 
basket Lake to the mouth 


one miles. For the sixteen 
miles the tail of one rapid generally 
runs right into the head of the next, and 
there is a fall of two hundred and sixty 
feet, or more than sixteen feet to the mile. 
For the last five miles there is less white 
water but the current runs from eight to 
twelve miles an hour, with many swirls 
and whirlpools. The river is closely can- 
oned all the way. This com- 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
o Kanes River pt nal Author of: Tracks of the Trades; Hell's Hatches, etc. 


the whisky ever lost in the old Columbia,” 
he said decisively, beginning to recoil his 
long line. Then we turned to on lining 
down the most accursed stretch of river 
boulders I ever had to do with. 

Barely submerged rocks crowding the 
bank compelled us to wade in and lift the 


the Rapids of the Dead 


bones, even when sweat was 
running off the face in streams. 
That started a sort of dull ache in 
the leg bones that kept creeping 
higher and higher the longer one 
remained in the water. That ache was 
the worst part of it; the flesh became dead 
to sensation very quickly, but that pene- 
trating inward pain had more hurt in it 
every minute it was prolonged. It was 
bad enough in the legs, but when, sub- 
merged to the waist as happened every 
now and then, the chill began 
to penetrate to the backbone 





pels one to make the whole 
run through in a single day, 
as there is no camping place 
at any point. Cliffs and 
sharply sloping boulder banks | 
greatly complicate lining 
down and compel: frequent 
crossings at points where a 
failure to land just right is 
pretty likely to leave things | 
in a good deal of a mess. 
Blackmore ran us down 
through a couple of hundred 

yards of slap-banging white 

water before coming to bank 
above a steep pitch where the 

river tore itself to rags and 
tatters across a patch of 
| 


rocks that seemed to block 


| to tidewater. 


R. FREEMAN set out to go in a boat 
from the glacial sources of the Columbia 
| to tidewater, following the trail blazed by 
David Thompson and the early Hudson Bay 
voyageurs more than a century ago. 
result is the first recorded journey from source | 
In this vividly written chapter | 
the author describes his adventures with wild 
| waters named, as a rule, for those who met 

their death there. He tells also of a search for 

buried treasure and records the touching 


reunion of Andy and the cat. 


The 


and stab the digestive organs, 
| it became pretty trying. One 
| realized then what really 
short shrift a man would 
| have trying to swim for more 
| than four or five minutes 
even in calm water of this 
| temperature. That was about 
the limit for heart action to 
continue with the cold strik- 
ing in and numbing the veins 
| 
and arteries, a doctor had 
| told Blackmore, and_ this 
seemed reasonable. Andy 
| was repeatedly sick to the 
stomach after he had been wet 
| for long above the waist. My 
own qualms were rather less. 





the whole channel. From 
Captain Armstrong’s descrip- 
tion, this was the exact point where the 
trouble with his tipsy bow-paddler had oc- 
curred, the little difhculty which had been 
the cause of his leaving the salvaged cask 
of Scotch at his next camp. Like pious pil- 
grims approaching the gateway of some 
long-labored- toward shrine, therefore, we 
looked at the place with much interest, 
not to say reverence. Blackmore was 
perhaps the least sentimental of us. “I 
wouldn’t try to run that next fall for all 


boat ahead even oftener than in Surprise 
Rapids. Andy always took the lead in 
this, but time after time my help was 
necessary to throw her clear. For the 
first time since I had boated in Alaska a 
good many years previously, I began to 
know the numbing effects of icy water. 
The heavy exertion did a lot to keep the 
blood moving, but three or four minutes 
standing with the water up to mid-thigh 
sent the chill right in to the marrow of the 


severe (doubtless because I 
was exposed rather less) but 
I found myself very weak and unsteady 
after every immersion. A liberal use of rum: 
would undoubtedly have been of some help: 
for a while, but Blackmore was adamant 
against starting in on it as long as there 
was any bad water ahead. And as there 
was nothing but bad water ahead, this. 
meant that—in one sense at least—we 
were a “dry ship.” 

I shall not endeavor to trace in detail 
our painful progress down “Twenty-One-- 
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“Wild Bill” showed us the unusually fine skins 
of the bears he had shot in the spring. 
Later one swallow made a 
summer in Bill's veins 


Mile.” Indeed, I could not do so even if 
I wanted, for the very good reason that 
my hands were so full helping with the 
boat all the way that I had no time to 
make notes, and even my mental record— 
usually fairly dependable—is hopelessly 
jumbled. 


The Worst is Over 


It was along toward three in the after- 
noon that, after completing a particularly 
nasty bit of lining a mile or two above the 
mouth of Yellow Creek, Blackmore came 
over and slapped me on the back. “That 
finishes it for the day, young man,” he 
cried gaily. ‘We can turn loose and run 
the rest of it now, and we'll do it hell-sizz- 
ling fast. It may also rejoice you to know 
that all the lining left for the whole trip is 
a couple of hundred yards at Rock Slide 
and Death Rapids. All aboard for the 


ferry!” 
All of a sudden life had become a blessed 
thing again. For the 


first time I became aware 
that there were birds 
singing in the trees, 
flowers blooming in the 
protected shelves above 


high - water- mark, and 
maiden-hair ferns fes- 
tooning the dripping 


grottoes of the cliffs. 
Dumping the water from 
our boots, Andy and I 
resumed our oars and 
swung the boat right out 
into the middle of the 
current. The first rapid 
we hit was a vicious side- 
winder, shaped like a 
letter ‘‘S,” with over- 
hanging cliffs playing 
“battledore-and-shuttle- 
cock” with the river at 
the bénds. Blackmore 
said he would have lined 
it if the water had been 
two feet lower; as it was 


Down the Columbia: 


leg of my breeches. 


now we would get wetter trying to worry a 
boat round the cliffs than in slashing 
through. We got quite wet enough as it 
was. [he rocks were not hard to avoid, but 
banging almost side-on into the great back- 
curving combers thrown off by the cliffs 
was just a bit terrifying. Slammed back 
and forth at express-train speed, with 
nothing but those roaring open-faced waves 
buffeting against the cliffs, was somewhat 
suggestive of the sensation you get from a 
quick double-bank in a big biplane. Only it 
was wetter—much wetter. It took Black- 
more ten minutes of hard bailing to get rid 
of the splashage. 

The succeeding rapids, though no less 
swift, were straighter, and easier—and 
dryer. Roos, perched up in the bow, an- 
nounced that all was over but the digging, 
and started to sing “Old Green River.” 
Andy and I joined in lustily, and even 
Blackmore (though a lip-reader would 
have sworn he was mumbling over a ro- 
sary) claimed to be singing. 

Smoother and smoother became the 
going, and then—rather unexpectedly, it 
seemed to me—the water began to slacken 
its dizzy speed. Blackmore appeared con- 
siderably puzzled over it, I thought. 
Roos, turning sentimental, had started 
singing a song that he had learned from a 
phonograph. 

Blackmore frowned more deeply as the 
treble wail floated back to him. “I say, 
young feller,” he roared, slapping sharply 
into the quieting water with his paddle 
blade; “if you know so gees/y much, I’m 
wondering if you’d mind loosening up on 
one or two things that have got me buf- 
faloed. First place, do I look like a man 
that had took a shot of hop?” 

“Not at all, sir,” quavered Roos, who 
seemed rather fearful of an impending 
call-down. 

“T don’t, huh?” went on the growl. 
“Then please tell me why what I knows is 
a ten-mile-an-hour current looks to me 
like slack water, and why I think I hear 
a roar coming round the next bend.” 

“But the water is slack,” protested 
Roos, ‘‘and I’ve heard that roar for five 
minutes myself. Just another rapid, isn’t 
it?) The water always—” 

“Rot!” roared the veteran. “There 
aint no fall with a rip-raring thunder like 
that *tween Yellow Creek and Death 





Lining” down Rock Slide Rapids I lost my footing but escaped minus half a 
Andy swore the pocket-picking river had done it 
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Blackmore was a past master of woodcraft, a 
dead shot, with twice the experience of 
swift-water boating of any man 
on the Upper Columbia 


Rapids. Rot, I tell you! I must ha’ been 
doped after all.” 

Nevertheless, when that ground-shak- 
ing rumble assailed us in a raw, rough 
wave of savage sound as we pulled round 
the bend, Blackmore was not sufficiently 
confident of his “dope theory” to care to 
get any nearer to it without a preliminary 
reconnaissance. Landing a hundred yards 
above where a white “‘eye-lash” of up- 
flipped water showed above a line of big 
rocks, we clambered down along the right 
bank on foot. Presently all that had oc- 
curred was written clear for one who knew 
the way of a slide with a river, and the 
way of a river with a slide, to read as on 
the page of a book. 

‘A new rapid, and a whale at that!’ 
gasped Blackmore in astonishment; “the 
first one that’s ever formed on the Colum- 
bia in my time!” 

The amazing thing that had happened 
was this: sometime in the spring, a land- 
slide of enormous size, 
doubtless started by an 
avalanche of snow far 
up in the Selkirks, had 
ripped the whole side of 
a Mountain out and come 
down all the way across 
the river. As the pines 
were hurled backward for 
a couple of hundred feet 
above the river on the 
rightor Rocky Mountain 
bank, it seemed reason- 
able to believe that the 
dam formed had aver- 
aged considerably more 
than that in height. As 
this would have backed 
up the river for at least 
ten or twelve miles, it is 
probable that the lake 
formed must have been 
rising for a number of 
days before it flowed 
over the top of the 
barrier and began to 
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Bailing out after the picture-making run down Priest Rapids. 
But the boat ran faster than the film 


soaking for the sake of art. 


sluice it away. Onan incalculably larger 
scale, it was just the sort of thing we had 
heard and seen happening on Trident 
Creek, opposite our Kinbasket Lake camp. 

Not the least remarkable thing in con- 
nection with the stupendous con- 
vulsion was the fact that a large 
creek was flowing directly down 
the great gash torn out by the 
slide and emptying right into the 
rapid which was left when the 
dam had been washed away. 
Blackmore was quite positive that 
there had been no creek at this 

oint the last time he was there. 
t seemed reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that the slide, in re- 
moving a considerable section of 
mountain wall, had opened a new 
line of drainage for some little 
valley in the high Selkirks. 

It was the great, rough frag- 
ments of cliff and native rock, left 
after the earth had been sluiced 
out of the dam, that remained 
to form the unexpected rapid 
which now confronted us. They had not 
yet been worn smooth like the rest of the 
river boulders and it was this fact, doubt- 
less, that gave the cascade tumbling 
about them such a raw, raucous roar. 

The solution of the mystery of the ap- 
pearance of the rapid was only an inci- 
dental compared with the problem of how 
to pass it. There was a comparatively 
straight channel but there was no possi- 
bility that the boat could live in the huge 
rollers that billowed down the middle of it. 
Just to the right of the middle there was 
a smoother chute which looked better— 
provided the boat could be kept to it. 
Blackmore said that it looked like too 
much of a risk and !decided to try to line 
down the right bank—the one on which 
we had landed. As the river walls were 
too steep and broken to allow any of the 
outfit to be portaged, the boat would have 
to go through loaded. 

After an hour’s terrific work we had 
completed lining down and were pushing 
off for the final run to the Ferry. No 
more “mystery rapids” cropped up to dis- 
turb our voyage and, pulling in deep, 
swift water, we made the next five miles 
in twenty-five minutes. A part of the way 
was through the rocky-walled Red Cajon, 
one of the grandest bits of the Bend. 





We were glad to take the 


The river walls fell back a bit on both 
sides as we neared our destination, and 
the low-hanging western sun had found 
a gap in the Selkirks through which it was 
pouring its level rays to flood with a rich 





“It's cheap at a million dollare! cried the camera man. 


He was going to make the shot of his life 


amber light the low wooded benches at 
the abandoned crossing. The old Ferry 
tower reared itself upward like the Statue 
of Liberty, bathing its head in the golden 
light of the expiring day. Steering for 
it as to a beacon, Blackmore beached the 
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boat on a gravel bar flanking an eddy 
almost directly under the rusting cable. 
We would cross later to spend the night 
in a trapper’s cabin on the opposite bank, 
he said; as there was sure to be a shovel 
or two in the old ferry shacks, he had come 
there at once so as to get down to business 
without delay. 


The Cup and the Lip 


Right then and there, before we left the 
boat, I did a thing which I have been 
greatly gratified that I did do—right then 
and there. I drew my companions close 
to me and assured them that I had made 
up my mind to divide the contents of the 
ten-gallon cask with them. Blackmore 
and Andy should have a gallon apiece, 
and Roos a quart. The rest I would 
retain and divide with Captain Armstrong 
as agreed. I did not tell them that I had 
high hopes that Armstrong would soften 
in the end and let me keep it all to take 
home. After all of them (including Roos) 
had wrung my hand with gratitude, we 
set to work, each in his own way. 

The spot was readily located the mo- 
ment we took the compass bearing. Pac- 
ing off was quite unnecessary. It was in 
the angle of a V-shaped outcrop of bed- 
rock, where a man who knew 
about what was there could feel 
his way and claw up the treasure 
in the dark. It was an “inevita- 
ble” hiding place, just as Gibraltar 
is an inevitable fortress and Man- 
hattan an inevitable metropolis. 
Yes, we each went to work in our 
own way. Blackmore and Andy 
found a couple of rusty shovels 
and went to digging; Roos 
climbed up into the old ferry 
basket to take a picture of them 
digging; I climbed up on the old 
shack to take a picture of Roos 
taking a picture of them digging. 
Nothing was omitted calculated 
to preserve historical accuracy. I 
had been in Baalbek just before 
the war when a German arch- 
zological mission had inaugurated 
excavation for Phoenician antiquities and 
so was sapient in all that an occasion of 
the kind required. 

The picture cycle complete, I strolled 
over to where Andy and Blackmore were 

(Continued on page 50) 
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We could not say “After you, Alphonse” because this half-breed trapper went four times the 
distance, at corresponding time and expense, to avoid the rapids through which we had come 
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Devil's Spawn 


A Story of the 


Fishing Fleets 


By Brayton Norton 
Iustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 


| you were not present, so to speak, 
when Kenneth Gregory, heir to the 
Legonia Fish Cannery, and Dickie Lang, 
heiress to the Lang fishing fleet, began 
their series of romantic adventures with 
which this story deals, there are several 
things you should be told. 

Young Gregory, back from overseas, 
found himself the owner of a cannery his 
father had bought during the war. It 
had not been a paying venture, for Greg- 
ory senior had insisted on handling fish 
caught by white fishermen, under Bill 
Lang, in competition with a greater num- 
ber of Japanese fishermen, under Koyama, 
who supplied the rival Golden Rule 
Cannery. 

Dickie Lang, a girl raised among boats 
and experienced in fishing, took charge of 
the Lang fleet of fishing boats at the same 
time young Gregory took hold of the can- 
nery—for the fathers of both young per- 
sons had met death together under mys- 
terious circumstances on the cruel fog- 
hidden rocks of Diablo Island. 

Dickie had an uphill fight to furnish 
Gregory with enough fish, being ham- 
pered by a strike and numerous encoun- 
ters with the alien fishermen, until her 
boats were manned with former service 
men from the Naval Reserve. Although 
her crews were ordered away from Diablo 
by Leo Bandrist, ostensibly a sheep man, 
lessee of the wild place, the Lang boats 
went there and got plenty of fish. 

Dr. Rock, the local physician, who con- 
trolled most of Legonia’s business and 
showed a deep interest in the Japanese 
population, suggested a division of the 
fishing grounds in order to avoid conflicts 
between the white and the alien workers. 
Gregory noticed that in several tentative 
divisions on the map, Rock included the 
devil island in the aliens’ territory. Dickie 
angrily rejected the proposition when told 
of it later, but said nothing of her suspi- 
cions regarding the strange affairs going 
on behind Diablo’s grim fogs. Then the 
jobbers in Port Sol suddenly stopped buy- 
ing Gregory’s packed product. 

In his new speed-boat Gregory visited 
Port Sol, finding that some undercurrent 
of influence was prejudicing the whole- 
salers against his fish. Hawkins, re- 
porter on the Times and a friend of Greg- 
ory’s, was detailed to Legonia to dig up a 
drug smuggling story which had just 
leaked from the Custom House. Haw- 
kins pretended that he was visiting Greg- 
ory for a vacation and also to help him 
with publicity. 

Ordering some new gear, Gregory found 
that the dealers demanded cash on de- 


Western 


livery. Forced to raise three 
thousand dollars at once, he 
went to see Dr. Rock at the 
latter’s bank, Rock having 
promised at their first meeting 
to help him if the need ever 
arose. The doctor made asa 
condition of the loan that 
Gregory stay away from 
Diablo; that it was dangerous 
and might cause further trou- 
ble between the white and 
alien fishermen, and thus jeo- 
pardize Gregory’s security for 
the money. Gregory left, de- 
claring that he would operate 
his business as he saw fit. 
Sacrificing what few bonds he 
owned, he raised the necessary 
money. 

Hawkins, scouting about 
the waterfront, boarded an 
unattended Japanese fishing 
boat. While examining the 
bellies of the fish for suspected 
contraband, a Japanese ordered him off. 

By installing wireless outfits on the 
Lang boats, it was possible to signal to 
every member of the fleet whenever the 
fish were discovered running strong. A 
call came from Diablo, and Dickie, Greg- 
ory and Hawkins joined the fleet at the 
island, where Koyama’s men tried to bot- 
tle up part of the Lang boats. As dark- 
ness fell the Gray Ghost, a silent boat run- 
ning dark, tried to ram Dickie’s craft, but 
missed. The fleet anchored, waiting for 
dawn to begin fishing. Koyama angrily 
ordered the white fishermen away from 
the island, but Gregory refused. In foot- 
ball formation the Lang boats ed into 
the hedging boats of the Japanese fleet, 
and as they came to close quarters the 
aliens began to attack with bottles and 
pieces of iron. One of the Japanese boats 
took fire, and was destroyed. Then Koy- 
ama tried to crowd Dickie’s fleet onto the 
rocks, but using strategy the white men 
beat him at his own game, and the Japan- 
ese boats limped away. For safety the 
victorious Lang fleet headed for the open 
sea away from the devil island just as a 
storm broke. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OOT by foot down the storm-lashed, 
wind-swept channel the victorious 
cannery fleet doggedly fought its 
way from the Diablo coast and 
headed to the open sea. 
“We've got to lay in at San Anselmo,” 
Dickie Lang shouted to Gregory as she 
guided the Richard skilfully through the 





From a small cave a disheveled man emerged 


and looked out to sea 


buffeting waves. ‘Some of the boats are 
riding too low to try and make the main- 
land. We'd have to buck the storm most 
of the way over. Best gain the lea of the 
other island and head in at Cavalan and 
leave some of the boats there. May have 
to run a few of them on the beach. We 
ought to make the south shore in a couple 
of hours.” 

Gregory agreed with some reluctance. 
When it came to seamanship he was per- 
fectly willing to leave the management of 
his craft to Dickie Lang. The girl was 
familiar with the coast of the two islands 
and had fully demonstrated her ability to 
handle the Richard in a storm. Still the 
idea of running from Diablo rankled. It 
looked like quitting. 

The girl’s next words reassured him. 

“There would be no use of lying i in at 
northwest harbor,” she was saying. ““The 
anchorage is too small and even Koyama’s 
boats will overcrowd it. If you tried to 
beach anything there, you’d wreck it. At 
Cavalan we can check things up, transfer 
the fish if we have to, and get them right 
out. We’ve beaten Koy ama hands down. 
So why should we care? 

It was well toward morning before the 
last of the cannery fleet entered the little 
harbor of Cavalan. Then came the first 
opportunity to reckon the cost of Koy- 
ama’s defeat at Diablo. 

Gregory’s first thought was for the per- 
sonnel of his fleet. In the fight with the 
alien fishermen several of his men had 
been injured but, as near as could be ascer- 
tar. -d, none fatally. A number of men 
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had been slashed by knives but the 
injuries for the most part were only flesh 
wounds. There were many aching heads 
and bruised bodies. Two sailors and a 
fisherman had been grazed by bullets. 
One arm had been broken. 

Bronson had partially recovered and 
was anxiously inquiring concerning the 
behavior of the speed craft in the storm. 

While Gregory directed the transferring 
of the injured men to the better equipped 
launches, Dickie checked up the material 
damage inflicted upon the tonnage. 

On the Curlew Gregory encountered 
Hawkins. The newspaperman was jubi- 
lant. The victory over the aliens was just 
what he needed. He had anticipated the 
outcome and had already sent out a full 
account of the struggle over the radio. 
The people of Port Sol would be reading 
it by now. 

As Hawkins assisted Gregory in caring 
for the needs of the men the reporter 
hinted that he was on the trail of a bigger 
story which would make all his former 
journalistic efforts pale into insignificance. 
But when questioned concerning the 
specific nature of his scoop Hawkins be- 
came extremely reticent. 

“You remember the story of Jonah in 
the belly of the fish?” he asked cryptically. 
“Well, I’m looking for little Jonah.” But 
he would not say anything more. So far 
he had really got nothing more for his 
pains than a vigorous opposition to fur- 
ther investigation of the catch but he was 
sure he was on the road to a sensation. 
Gregory noted his friend’s reticence. He 
had thought something of suggesting a 
possible story to Hawkins but now it was 
plain that the reporter’s mind was intent 
upon some lead of his own. 

Dickie Lang’s report upon the condition 
of the fishing boats added materially to 
the cost of victory. Four of the craft had 
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been jammed in the melee and were leak- 
ing badly. Three of the other vessels had 
sustained bent shafts and propeller blades. 
All the fleet were more or less battle- 
scarred but their defects could be reme- 
died in the water. She had set the men at 
work already. 

The girl’s eyes glowed with happiness 
as she totaled the catch of the fishermen. 
Every boat was laden almost to capacity. 
With a storm coming up and in the face 
of a probable shortage of fish the success 
of the night’s work would reach a sub- 
stantial figure. 

“It’s worth more than dollars and 
cents,” put in Hawkins. “Wait until my 
yarn gets into print, and I’ll show you.” 

Gregory turned quickly to Dickie 

ang. 

“When can we start out with the fish?” 
he asked. 

“Figuring to go at daybreak,” the girl 
answered. “Better send Blair a message 
right away so he can be ready for them. 
They’ll have to buck the blow so it will 
be afternoon by the time they get over.” 


ILVANUS ROCK was nervous and 

ill-tempered. Consuming his third 
cup of strong black coffee he rose from the 
breakfast table and walked to the French 
windows and glared out at the curling 
waves as they flung themselves upon the 
beach. 

His devoted spouse gazed after him 
with a sigh. 

“Something is preying on Father’s 
mind,” she whispered to De Lancey, the 
only son and heir to the Rock fortune. 
“He didn’t sleep a wink last night.” 

De Lancey scowled. 

“That doesn’t give him any license to 
take it out on me,” he growled, as he 
pushed back his chair and lit a cigarette. 
“‘When I tried to interest him in that new 
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racing car he landed on me in a heap 
and—” 

His words were interrupted by the 
entrance of the maid. 

“Some one to see the doctor,” she 
announced. 

Rock hurried toward her. Then he 
caught a glimpse of a smiling Japanese 
standing by the desk in his den. 

Muira at last! 

The anxious lines deepened on the 
doctor’s forehead as he made haste to join 
his visitor. 

Mrs. Rock pursed her lips as she caught 
sight of the stranger. 

“T can not understand why your father 
persists in allowing so many Japanese to 
visit him in his home,” she confided to her 
son. “I think his ideas regarding inter- 
national friendship are very noble ones, of 
course. But just because the doctor has 
been kind to the men and attended many 
of their women free of charge, they are 
taking advantage of him. Did you notice 
the impudence of that fellow, scuffing up 
my Navajo rug and grinning all the 
while?” 

De Lancey sloughed the ash from his 
cigarette into a coffee cup before replying: 

“T’m getting about ‘fed up’ on Father’s 
Japs. Can’t see why the old gentleman 
encourages them to come in here. There’ll 
be more Japs than white men in this state 
in thirty years at the rate they are increas- 
ing in Legonia. The women are raising 
the ante right along according to Dad’s 
own figures. They used to be satisfied 
with a pair, but now they’ re holding three 
ofakind. And just the other day, the old 
man told me, he had to hold up four 
fingers.” 

De Lancey gazed with disgust toward 


the door of his father’s office. Then his 
frown lightened. 
“That fellow comes here a lot. And he 


Silvanus Rock's fat fingers closed about the check and his 


small eyes glinted. 
he exclaimed hotly. “I refuse to take it” 


“This check is not certified,” 
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ierally puts the old man in a good 
imor. Here’s hoping anyway.’ 
In his wish De Lancey was not dis- 
pointed. Fora short time the visitor 
mained closeted with Rock in the capi- 
list’s den. Then the doctor escorted 
is guest to the door and De Lancey no- 
ced that the old man had opened up 
sume of his best cigars. It was a good sign. 
lhe doctor re-entered the sunroom all 
niles 
“T believe I'll try some of those waffles, 
Mother, if they’re still handy,” he ex- 
laimed. ‘‘My headache has passed off 
and I am feeling quite myself again. 
He beamed on his son. 

“And now, De Lancey, tell me again 
about that car. It seems to me like a 
retty stiff price, but I'll think it over.” 
When the bank president reached his 
ofice some time later after a visit to the 
Golden Rule Fish Cannery, he greeted 
his employees with effusive good humor. 
Leaving orders that he was not to be dis- 
turbed by any one save the Japanese, 
Muira, he dropped into a chair and began 
to figure. His calculations brought a 
faint smile to his thick lips. The paper 
contained only a simple problem in addi- 
tion, multiplication and division. Still 
the smile broadened. It was the division 
particularly which pleased the financier. 
De Lancey’s racing car was now an as- 

sured fact. 


HE doctor’s calculations were inter- 
rupted by a tap upon his door. Hastily 
tearing the paper containing his figures 
\to bits, he growled his consent to enter. 
Muira came in, smiling doubtfully. 
“No mistake, I hope, Muira. Every- 
ing is quite all right I trust?” 
he Japanese nodded and drew up a 
ur by the doctor’s side. 
“T desire to make you acquainted with 
- outcome of the trouble with the Le- 
\ia fishermen at the island,” he began. 
— yes. What of it?” encouraged 
Av . 


Devil’s Spawn: 


Bandrist’s 
version of the fight that my countrymen’s 
fleet was defeated and forced to retire to 


“It would seem from Mr. 


northwest harbor. Koyama was appa- 
rently unable to cope with the situation 
and allowed the cannery boats to retire 
with their fish.” 

“But none of the American fishermen 
landed on the island?” 

Rock leaned forward, hanging anx- 
iously on the other’s answer. 

“Not so far as Mr. Bandrist was able 
to ascertain. He seeks, however, to make 
sure. But it is his opinion that they left 
for the mainland or San Anselmo.” 

The worried lines disappeared from the 
doctor’s face. 

“Well, well,” he ejaculated. “That is 
bad. Though of course not as bad as it 
might be. No answer, Muira.” 

A moment later when the financier was 
again alone in his office the cashier 
entered. 

“The credit man from the Canners’ 
Supply Company is here.” he announced. 
“He is seeking information about the 
Legonia Fish Cannery. Thought I’d bet- 
ter refer him to you.” 

Rock’s thick lips closed grimly. 

“Yes,” he said. “Show him in.” 

He bit savagely at his cigar. 

Mr. Booker came in at once. 

“We have a little account with the 
Legonia Fish Cannery,” he said. “As it 
is some time past due we are beginning to 
get a little nervous. A word from you will 
put us straight.” 

“What is the amount of the claim?” 

“Twelve hundred and _ thirty-five 
dollars.” 

The hopeful expression which had 
leaped to Rock’s face gave place to one of 
gloom. Then he said: 

“Between you and me, Mr. Booker, 
the Legonia Fish Cannery is pretty much 
involved at the present time. If you care 
to assign your claim to us for collection 
I think I can handle the matter satis- 
factorily.” 


Brayton Norton 


His whispered words reached the ear of 
Dickie Lang alone. The next instant 
she was tearing at his bonds 
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Booker did not notice 
the suppressed eagerness 
of the bank president’s 
tone. He was new at 
the job, replacing the 
regular credit man who 
was on vacation. Per- 
haps it would be well to 
accept the offer. 

“What fee would you 
charge?” he inquired 
warily. 

Rock spread out his 
fat hands with a depre- 
catory gesture. 

“Just between friends, 
Mr. Booker,” he said 
warmly. “Your firm is 
too well known by me 
to make even a nominal 
charge for so trifling a 

, favor. Whatever I am 
able to do for you in 
this regard is yours for 
the asking.” 

Seeing that the credit 
man was wavering, Rock 
continued: 

“T am so sure that | 
can adjust the claim 
satisfactorily that if you 
desire I will give you my 
own personal check for 

the amount right away. Then you can 

forget the entire matter. Mr. Gregory is 

a personal friend of mine and though, as 

I say, his affairs are somewhat involved 

I know that he will attend to the matter 

at once if approached in the right way.” 

Booker hesitated. 

“Td better call on Mr. Gregory first,” 
he said. 

“That will be a hard matter,” Rock 
interrupted. “Unless you care to go to 
the expense of making a trip to Diablo 
Island. Mr. Gregory left yesterday for 
a protracted stay in the deep sea fishing 
grounds.” 

Booker considered. His firm was very 
desirous of having him return with the 
cash, which was sorely needed at that 
very time. Collecting the claim in 
full would be a feather in his cap. An 
account like this would not be worth 
much anyway. 

“All right, Doctor,” he said at length. 
“If you want to buy the claim you can 
have it. I won’t assign.’ 

Rock reached for his check-book and 
the deal was closed. 

When Booker had left, the banker 
turned to the phone. When he was in 
communication with the local judge, he 





al 

“p d like to see you as soon as possible, 
Tom. Yes, it’s quite important. All 
right. I'll be right down.” 


OMEWHAT in advance of Silvanus 

Rock’s breakfast hour Mr. Du Pont 
entered the White Front Restaurant at 
Port Sol and made his way toward his 
accustomed table in the sunlit alcove. 
His favorite waitress pulled out his chair 
and handed him his morning paper. 

“T have a special dish for you this morn- 
ing,’ she announced. “It will make 
your mouth water.” 

Mr. Du Pont smacked his lips with boy- 
ish enthusiasm. 

While the girl attended to his order, 
the resident manager of Winfield & Camby 
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turned his attention to his paper. When 
the waitress returned with the crisply 
browned fish she was obliged to speak 
twice before she was able to gain Mr. 
Du Pont’s attention. 

Hovering about his chair, she watched 
her patron nibble at the carefully pre- 
pared delicacy with his eyes fixed intently 
upon his newspaper. The dimples dis- 
appeared quickly from the girl’s face as 
she noted that the mackerel were growing 
cold. Then she turned from the table 
with a sigh. Men did not care what they 
ate as long as they had their paper. 

Mr. Du Pont finished his perusal of the 
news and shoved back his chair, leaving 
the special scarcely tasted. 

“That was fine,” he 





was no longer any conflict there between 
the evil eyes and the benign nose. The 
eyes had it. Nor in Gregory’s mind was 
there any longer a conflict between dis- 
trust of the man and desire to be fair. The 
mask had fallen. The disguise of the 
idealist, the lover of humanity, had been 
dropped and cold blooded business enmity 
showed forth. Gregory had been too easy 
all along. Very well; from now on it 
should be fight to the finish. 

He glanced at his watch as he handed 
the message to Dickie Lang. ‘You were 
right,” he said. Then, jumping to the 
deck of the Pelican he found Tom Howard. 

“Tom,” he said, “I want you to put to 
sea atonce. Travel a straight course for 


Pelican rounded the tip of San Anselmo 
and headed into the storm. Then 
Hawkins’ professional curiosity got the 
best of him. 

“‘What’s the big idea?” he asked. 

Gregory explained, concluding op- 
timistically: 

“T’m not worrying much. Farnsworth 
can fix things up all right. Then we'll go 
back to Cavalan.” 

“Tf he doesn’t, you can put up a bond 
for double the amount of the claim,” 
Hawkins advised. “That will stay the 
attachment until you can raise the cash. 
You’d have to get it in person though, and 
before four o’clock.” 

For some time the two boats fought 
their way through the 
rising waves. Then the 





ejaculated. “Wish I had 
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fishing boat signaled the 








time to finish it.” | 
He rose as he spoke 
and, pressing a substantial 


YE 


i 


| 
ld 
tip into the waitress’ | 
hand, hurried to the || 
street. fll 


Winfield & Camby’s 
office force were surprised 
to find the manager on 
the job when they reached 
the salesrooms. (iH 

“Send me Mr. Burns.” | 

Mr. Du Pont’s orders | 
were crisp and the pub- | 
licity man hurried to obey | 
his bidding. | 

“Bring me those clip- __ |H} 
pings on that Legonia | 
Fish Cannery stuff, Burns; 
also the ads in today’s | 
papers. Have you read 
that story of the mix-up 
between the Americans 
and the alien fishermen at 
Diablo Island in this 
morning’s Times?” 

Burns admitted he had 
not. 
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Waiting 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


The eager sunlight creeps across the floor, || 
| 


Looking for you. 


The wild canaries sing about the door 


The songs you knew. 


Where early manzanitas drift their showers 


The glad bees hum. 


How can | tell your birds and all your 
flowers 


You cannot come? 





Richard to draw closer. 

Gregory listened in- 
tently for the words of the 
man with the megaphone 
as he came on deck. 


“Mr. Farnsworth left 
u his office at noon today 
on a motor trip to the 
| country. Not expected to 
|| return until Monday. Lit- 
tle hope of reaching him 
tonight, but will keep 
trying. Briar.” 


Hawkins swore softly 
at the intelligence. It 
was one-thirty already. 
Not much of a chance of 
reaching Legonia in time 
fc to accomplish anything 
| today. 
| “Tell Blair I'll be at 
| the cannery before four 
o'clock.” 

Dickie flashed a glance 
at her watch at Gregory’s 
words. Every minute 

















“Read it,” snapped the 
manager. “Wake up, 
Burns. And as soon as 
Dalton comes in, tell him I want to see 
him right away.” 


It. WAS high noon at Cavalan when 

the Pelican reéntered the harbor after 
cruising in the open sea to pick up any 
word that might come from Blair. 

Gregory watched the progress of the 
Pelican from the deck of the Albatross. 

“Looks like they’d picked up some- 
thing at last,” he observed. ‘Hope it’s 
from the fleet saying they’ve arrived at 
the cannery.” 

“They’ve hardly had time to make it 
yet,” objected Dickie Lang. “I wouldn’t 
expect to hear from them at Legonia fot 
at least two hours.” 

The wireless operator appeared on deck 
as the Pelican drew abreast of the 
Albatross. 

“Message for Mr. Gregory,” he shouted. 

Gregory took the paper and glanced 
eagerly at the message. It was from Blair, 
and it read: 

_ “Rock here with attachment papers to 
tie us up pending payment of claim 
bought by him from Canners’ Supply 
Company. We have until four o’clock to 
answer. Wire what to do,” 

For just a moment Kenneth Gregory 
stood staring at the paper. The face of 
this man Rock came before him but there 











was going to count. It 











Legonia and keep the radio going all the 
time. We'll be alongside in the Richard. 
Megaphone us any message you get. 
Perhaps then it won’t be necessary for us 
to go all the way over. But if it should 
be, we’ve got to get there before four 
o'clock.” 

Turning to the radio man, he dictated 
a message to Farnsworth setting forth the 
situation and instructing the attorney to 
take whatever steps were advisable to 
my the attachment. The message was 
to be forwarded to Farnsworth from the 
cannery. It would give the lawyer time 
to act if he got busy at once. 

Returning to the Albatross, Gregory 
went over his plans with Dickie Lang. 

“I’m going, too,” the girl announced 
“You are all in. It will be some job 
driving the Richard today. If you do 
have to go across you haven’t much 
chance of making it on time in weather 
like this, especially if we have to lag along 
with the Pelican. 

“T know it,” Gregory answered. “But 
I’m not figuring we’ll have to go very far 
But if we do have to go all the way we’ve 
got to be there by four o’clock.” 

Hawkins sensed that something im- 
portant was taking place and straightway 
determined to accompany the party. A 
few minutes later the Richard and the 





was up to the speed boat 
to show what she could do. 
Opening the cutout the girl began to 
get the speed craft under way. With a 
roar which drowned out the wind, the 
Richard mounted to the white-capped 
swells and raced for the mainland. There 
was only one chance in a hundred of mak- 
ing it on time. Dickie set her lips grimly 
and gripped the wheel. 
f it was only one in a thousand she 
would take it for Kenneth Gregory. 


CHAPTER XXII 


sf: HAT time is it?” 
Gregory huddled to the floor of 
the cockpit and drew out his watch. 

“Two-thirty,” he shouted above the 
frenzied snapping of the open exhaust. 

Dickie hurled the Richard into a mount- 
ing wall of green water which tottered 
above them. Then she cried through 
set lips: 

“Just about half way. We’re over the 
worst of it though. The nearer we get to 
shore the better time we'll make. We’re 
going to need it too.” 

Gregory nodded absent-mindedly. His 
mind was filled with the problem of what 
he was going to do if he did arrive at 
Legonia on time. Dickie had made a 
wonderful run thus far; had more than 
done her part. Soon her work would be 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Prodigal’s Return 


Drawn by Will James 


Many an old horse, strayed from the home range when a colt, comes back before he dies to find the 
old place deserted and the landscape changed by time and the elements 






















































Snowed 
In 


By 
Lena Sanford Waugh 


desert, “The Family,” who were 

paying us a visit, looked about our 

living-room and said, “Now why 
should you cover your walls with Reming- 
ton prints of Indians and sand? I should 
think you would want to look at some- 
thing different.” 

Why, indeed! The same what-ever-it-is 
makes us sit in a civilized chimney corner 
and pore over books of mountain travel— 
Muir, Chase, Enos Mills. Spring is sure 
to come when all migratory creatures feel 
the urge to be up and away. 

One Maytime, with the babies singing 
happily on their perch, the top of a mot- 
ley assortment of camp equipment, we 
eagerly turned our faces toward Silver 
Lake, high in another Sierra cajion. 

We jogged along by prosperous Owens 
Valley ranches up into the foothills. Then 
miles and miles through giant pines; the 
darkened forest aisles peaceful and quiet, 
their stillness.broken only by the dropping 
of a pine cone or the tapping of a wood- 
pecker. No dwelling places in sight, only 
a lineman’s tiny cabin. 

In the wintertime this cabin is always 
stocked with food, blankets and firewood, 
ready for the tired man on skis who must 
patrol the power line in all kinds of winter 
weather. 

On we climbed up into the mountains, 
past the Cain Ranch, and then round a 
bend in the road—Grant Lake. It is not 
so sapphire blue as some of the lakes 
farther on, but a gem nevertheless. 

Chase, in his Yosemite stories, men- 
tions meeting a solitary sand-hill crane 
on the shore of Grant Lake. I have never 
passed that way that I have not seen the 
same picture, possibly the same crane, in 
the reeds by the marshy shore. Then 
the shade of dense willows along Rush 
Creek, up through “The Narrows” and 
soon charming Silver Lake rippled in the 
sunlight at the foot of superb, snow-tipped 
mountains. 

Almost any one could have a mountain 
summer. Few are privileged to see the 
four seasons come and go in high, un- 
traveled places, and very few women 
know the excitement of living through 
the beginning, the development and the 
completion of a big construction camp. 

Above Silver Lake, way up the moun- 
tainside, several comfortable cabins were 
being built. We moved into ours when it 
was scarcely half finished. 

The “Great Falls,” as beautiful as any 
in all the Sierras, came foaming over the 
mountain just back of the cabin and 
dashed down a gorge a few feet from us. 

From the front porch we looked down 
at our left, on Silver Lake and on our 


1: a little adobe cabin on the Nevada 


Silver Lake Cabin, after doors and windows had been dug out. 
hard winter—twenty-two feet of snow altogether 


right, across a broad expanse of meadow 
with tall pines in the foreground and the 
misty outlines of a cafion between high 
ridges beyond. 

Those first weeks in the cabin were busy 
and exciting ones. Temporary floors, 
walls and the roof were finished when we 
moved in. The carpenters hammered, 
the electricians wired, the plumbers 
plumbed while I went about my house- 
keeping. 

Doors there were none. When I wanted 
to change my dress I pulled the table in 
the middle of the room, hung a blanket 
over it and crawled into the privacy of 
the dressing-room beneath. 

If the windows .came on..one tractor, 





The great falls came foaming into the gorge 
a few feet back of the cabin 
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It was an unusually 


which crept slowly the forty miles from 
the railroad, the window hinges came on 
the following trip—but finally Tgp 
was complete and as comfortable and 
convenient as any one could desire. 

About this time they began to blast 
just below us for the power house. Every 
day at noon, and again at five in the 
afternoon, a Greek would walk out on a 
rock high on the mountainside above the 
cabins and call in a shrill monotone that 
all the camp could hear: “Fi—re!”” Then 
I would quickly open my oven door, so 
my biscuit should not burn, grab one 
small boy with one hand and another 
small boy with the other and go speeding 
down the mountainside to the shelter of 
huge, protecting pines. 

Each family settled against some cer- 
tain tree—our men folks joined us—and 
there we counted the shots and listened to 
the flying rocks crashing through the 
branches of the trees, and awaited the 
Greek’s final song: “All o—ver!”? when 
we hastened back to our dried-up meals 
and looked for holes in the roofs of our 
cabins. 

One day I wanted to go up to the big 
dam with The Engineer and went down 
to the stable to see old Mike, who had 
charge of the horses. I found him sad- 
dling the buckskin for The Engineer. 

“Mike, I want to go up to the dam, too. 
Have you a nice, safe horse for me?” 

“Well, [don’t know. This here Oregon 
Trail”—pointing to the other horse in the 
barn—‘“‘is a right skittish beast. If you 
aint much used to ridin’ you’d ought to 
told me sooner and I’d have sent down to 
the ranch fer B.C. If B.C. is too speedy 
fer you, there’s his mother, L. B.”’ 

“You see it’s this way, Ma’am. Them 
was awful old horses when they got them 
down to the ranch. They couldn’t rightly 
figger out how old they was, but after 
lookin’ at the branded letters on their hips, 
they decided the letters stood for their 
ages—Before Christ and Long Before.” 

A Sierra summer passes all too soon. 
What fine tramps after wildflowers the 
boys and I had! What happy, lazy after- 
noons fishing in the streams! What 
wonderful, pungent camp fires of pine 
cones and dry fir branches, when we 
sometimes ate our supper in the meadow! 

Soon the days and nights became colder. 
Patches of scarlet and yellow flamed on 
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the mountain sides. The children ex- 
citedly watched the sky line for flights of 
ducks or listened for the “honk-honk” of 
geese. 

Old Nita sent word she could not come 
to wash, for the Indians were off after 
pine nuts. There were plenty of nuts, a 
sure sign of a hard winter, they said. 

Chipmunks, tamed by the children, 
boldly scampered round the kitchen steal- 
ing rice or bits of macaroni for their win- 
ter hoard, and I began to plan my supplies 
for the long winter when we would be 
snowed in for many months. 

When the first snow appeared, people 
began to talk of migrating. When the 

ext snow came, heavier this time, they 
egan to leave. Finally, the last flock 
fr. We who were to remain—four men, 
ur women, four little boys—stood on 

r hilltops and waved good-by with 

ieer feelings clutching the hearts of the 

men. Our men were staying and we 
inted to stay, but the snow was falling 
ick and fast. Soon the cafion would 
impassible. No one had ever wintered 
ere before. Our neighbors had flown, 
ut we turned back to our cosy, warm 
pests where everything possible had been 
ne for our comfort and settled down to 
nat proved to be the very happiest kind 

a winter. 

The last tractor had brought in our 


ocery supplies, ordered from Los 
ngeles. A beef was purchased from the 
earest ranch ten miles away.. We 


lanned very carefully so we knew just 
ow much butter to use daily, and I kept 
n egg schedule hanging on the kitchen 
all: four eggs a week for baking, and 
ggs for breakfast on Sunday mornings— 
ne way of recognizing Sunday when it 
came. 

I do not worry when good, well-mean- 
ing, pious folk say to me, ‘““What a way to 
bring up children! Months when they 
never see a church!’ I know no sermon 
ever preached could impress them more 
than something we frequently did during 
those snowbound days. Sometimes the 
cabin would be completely buried in snow 
and The Engineer would go outside to dig 
light shafts at the windows. ‘Then it was 


Snowed In: 





that the children and I would sit at the 
fireside and sing together: 


“The Lord’s my rock, in Him [’ll 
hide, 
A shelter in the time of storm.” 


A monotonous existence? Not in the 
least! We went to sleep each night 
knowing that every morning the out-of- 
doors would show us a different picture. 
Perhaps a snow-shoe rabbit would have 
made a trail across the yard. Once a bear 
wandered down the mountain and crossed 
by our bedroom window on his way to 
the stream below. And what a succession 
of marvels that stream presented. Very 
early in the winter its roar became a 
faint little song as the ice choked its 
passage, but it covered the bushes with 
sparkling spray when the sun shone. 

Water-ouzels, who had sung to us all 
summer from beneath the falls, now gave 
place to “Old Man Coyote.” Every 
morning about three o’clock several of 
his tribe would stand on the stream’s bank 
just below the cabin, and wail their 
mournful serenade. 

The highest peaks flung wonderful 
snow banners from their topmost crags 
and an occasional avalanche would 
thunder down the cafions with a roar 
as loud as a sea’s—and far more ominous. 
On skis and toboggan we went abroad 
each day to witness comedies and trage- 
dies in the snow far more fascinating than 
any to be seen under a theatre’s roof. 
Mountain lion and deer left tracks along 
the lake shore. It was an unusually hard 
winter, twenty-two feet of snow alto- 
gether, and the animals’ hunt for food 
became more marked as the winter 
progressed. 

A weasel’s trail might lead to a rabbit 
burrow and there, plainly written in little 
tracks and red stain on the snow, would be 
the record of a done-to-the-death battle. 

Such a winter makes one youthfully 
enthusiastic over  taken-for- granted 
things. 

How we reveled in our mail when it 
came! But how hard it was to see our 


men start for the ranch to bring back that 
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mail! Two always went together. They 
fastened a telephone to a pole halfway 
down the cafion, past that part of the 
road which was ever in danger from snow 
slides, and we were always uneasy until 
we heard the word that they were safely 
past. . 

One day late in the winter, while I was 
working in the kitchen, I was startled to 
see the brown face of a strange Indian 
woman peering in the window. It had 
been months since any one from “Out- 
side” had visited us, so I eagerly opened 
the door and invited her in. She had 
come on home-made snow shoes, which 
some one told me the Indians call “Bear 
Paws.” 

After stamping the snow from her feet, 
she huddled down on a box by the stove, 
stretched her hands toward the heat and 
watched me while I cut large slices of 
bread and made some tea for her. Then 
I sat down on the other side of the stove 
and this conversation took place. 

“Where you come from?” I said to my 
guest. 

She noisily drank some tea and waved 
an indifferent hand toward all outdoors. 
“You Mono Indian?” I then asked. 

“No sabe Mono.” 

“Then you must have come from Far- 
rington’s. You live Farrington’s?” 

“‘Um-m mebby so—me no sabe. Mebby 
so I go now”—and my visitor departed in 
the strange way she had come. She 
visited the three other women in camp, 
eating at each place, and that was the 
last we ever saw of her. 


bY heey the first spring days came 
and chipmunks began to scamper 
out on bare rocks, we knew that camp 
would awake and our neighbors return. 

We felt we would be sorry to see them 
come. No more long, uninterrupted hours 
with a favorite book by a roaring pitch- 
pine fire. Probably never another winter 
like this. But why worry about anything 
with a Sierra June coming and azalea 
thickets beckoning from the canons? 
Why be selfish when soon the swamps will 
be purpled with wild cyclamen—enough 
for all? Let the flocks come. 





Almost anyone could have a mountain summer but few are privileged to see the four seasons come and go in high untraveled places 
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When they glanced in the kitchen and seen me in the apron them women would look at each other and smile and smile. 


It was all as good as settled 


The Price of Liberty 


Spike Struggles for Self-Determination 


se: ONEST, I don’t see how I 
can promise to come to your 
party, Kittie,” said I. “I 


may get caught on a jury 
tomorrow. 

“No; I thought of that,” said Kittie, 
hemming me in. “I asked the state’s 
attorney and he says that this murder 
case may last three days yet. They’ve 
got ever so many witnesses.” 

“Well,” said I, moving a peanut shell 
round on the sidewalk with my toe and 
thinking hard, “I'd like to come, nothing 
I'd like better, but I’d be mighty poor 
company. Honest, Kittie, since I come to 
town on jury duty I’ve had so many 
parties and shows, and three nights in the 
jury room, the best part of °em up on my 
elbow in my cot arguing.law and evidence 
with some other bonehead on the case, 
that I’m near dead for sleep and unfit for 
human society. Ask Ted Pickett in my 
place. He’s young and smart and a hero, 
and I’m old and sleepy and a cow herder.” 

“Ted Pickett is asked already,” said 
she, a little sad, “but I happen to want 
you. It’s my birthday and J want my 


friends. Aren’t we friends? I used to 
think we were.” 
“Oh, yes,” said I, “of course, but, 


Kittie, you got a whole town full of 

- friends. There’s Ted Pickett; he’s fine, 
and there’s several other boys. And then 
all the girls—”’ 

“Oh, girls!” sniffed Kittie. “Spike, 
you’ ve no idea how hard it is for a girl to 
find real friends among girls. And Ted— 
he’s a nice boy enough, but he’s such a 


boy. The kind of a friend I want is a 





By Badger Clark 


Author of the ‘‘Spike’’ Series 
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man, a man of sense and experience, and 
I thought I had him in you. But if you 
don’t care for my friendship and don’t 
like me, you are free to do as you please. 
I never forced my company on any- 
body—” 

“Oh, don’t!’ I groaned, seeing what was 
coming. “Do you reckon I would lope 
round with you all the time if I had a 
horror of you? I was just a little tired, 
but it’s awful good of you to ask me to 
your party and—” 

“Then you'll be there?” she asked, 
coming out from under the cloud and 
beginning to shine on me again. 

“T’ll come, and thanks,” said I. 

I drifted on along the street, feeling sort 
of beat down. She had got the best of me 
again. Friends? Yes; Kittie and me had 
been friends once, but ever since the night 
of Tuck Williams’ wedding when we stood 

up with Tuck and Chiquita—or at least 
got them safely married in a automobile 
at forty miles an hour—Kittie had 
changed and been something else than a 
friend to me. Friends? Sure I like 
friends. Tuck Williams was my friend, 
best in the world, but Tuck didn’t snuggle 
against my arm when we were in a auto- 
mobile together, nor smile at me with his 
eyes half closed and then catch his breath 
and bite his lip and look away at the 


scenery, nor talk to me all the time 
about other people’s love affairs, and 
engagements, and weddings, and 
house furnishings, including babies, 
nor— Understand, I aint saying a 
word against Kittie. She was fine as 
any in the state. I’d recommend 
her to any man on earth that was on 
the hunt for a wife that was pretty and 
smart and good and all the rest of it. 
And I'll lick the first man that says that 
Kittie was bold. She wasn’t. The most 
I’ll own up about her in that line is that 
sometimes she was—well, a little brave, in 
a , eva way. 
stopped in front of a jeweler’s window. 
One awful thing that Kittie had done ever 
since I come to town on the jury was to 
load me up with small favors till she near 
broke my back. She had made about a 
ton of candy for me, and toted me round 
in her father’s car, and got me invited to 
parties, and sewed buttons on my coat, 
and I don’t know how many other things 
till I felt as much in debt as Germany. 
Now tomorrow was her birthday and I 
had forty-some dollars in my pocket, and 
here was my chance to square up. 
turned away from the jewelry window, 
though. If I got her anything expensive 
and nice it would be the same as putting 
our engagement in the paper. Tuck 
Williams’ wife had told me that a man 
aint supposed to buy a girl anything but 
flowers or books onless they’re engaged. 
There was no flower store in town, so I 
went into the drug store and begun to 
paw over their stock of books. I thought 
of poetry first, but decided against it. 
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Poetry was mostly about love, and a 
whole book of it might cinch me to Kittie 
as tight as a ring. Same way about 
novels: she might want me to read the 
novel out loud to her or something, and 
the soft spots would be pretty thin to 
skate over. Finally I run into a history of 
the French Revolution in two volumes 
that looked good. It didn’t have no 
pictures but Kittie was quite a reader and 
didn’t need pictures to tole her along, and 
the binding looked pretty prosperous. 
“Likewise,” thinks I, ‘‘from all I’ve heard 
tell of the French Revolution, them books 
won’t have a dangerous amount of love in 
them.” So I bought them. 

I showed up at Kirk’s a little late the 
next night, with my French Revolution 
done up in pink ribbons. Kittie thanked 
me but didn’t open her present, and I was 
glad for I had a notion them lovely 

istories wouldn’t make her quite as happy 

; some things I might have brought. 

verybody was there, except Dolores 

oper, who had been out of town for the 
st month. I had mourned some about 
olores, because I had tried about 
very other antidote for Kittie I 
yuld think of and I sort of 
reamed that Dolores might save 

- some way. But Dolores was 

» far away to protect me, and 

ittie penned me in a confiden- 

il corner and told me her trou- 

es in a whisper. 

“‘Daddy’s away and we’ve been 

iving a terrible time about this 

arty,’ she said. “Mother was 

»ing to hire Mrs. Briggs to help, 

ut Mrs. Briggs is sick and I’ve 

yt to stay in here with the folks 
nd poor Mother is almost 

orked to death. I wonder if 
ou’d mind turning the ice cream 
reezer for just a few minutes and 
ne or two other little things like 
that. Poor Mother will bless you 
till the end of her life.” And she 
led me out in the kitchen. 

“W hy, Spike, bless your dear 
heart!” said poor Mother, who 
wasn’t poor at all but would 
come to about two hundred and 
fifty pounds, live weight. “You 
mustn’t fuss round here in that 
pretty blue suit. Here, let me 
put this apron on you.” 

So she done it and I went to 
work. There wasn’t much to do, 
I found, but I felt in my bones 
that Kittie was getting all out of 
it that she had reckoned on, for 
the kitchen door was open and 
women would glance in now and 
then, and when they seen me in 
the apron—and likewise as good 
as tied to the string of Mrs. 
Kirk’s apron—them women would 
look at each other and smile, and 
smile. I was the old family horse, 
you see. It was all as good as 
settled. Mrs. Kirk was awful 
nice to me but I was so rattled 
and upset so many things that 
it must have been a relief to her 
to thank me and tell me there 
wasn’t nothing else I could do 
and send me in the front room. 

We had games and all the 
other foolish things they. gen- 
erally have at parties. Then 


Kittie played on the piano, and 


The Price of Liberty: 





I must own up she done it well. When 
I was awful young I always reckoned I’d 
marry a piano player, but since then I’ve 
wondered if it wouldn’t be cheaper to 
buy one—the mahogany kind that is easy 
to manage. It was a good party, all 
right, if Kittie hadn’t kept laying her hand 
on my sleeve and drawing me off into 
corners and asking my advice abou: things 
and—worse—m aking people look at each 
other and smile and smile. 

About the time the folks begun to go 
home Kittie herded me into the corner 
again and said: “Spike, you know Daddy’s 
away and we’ve got three tickets to the 
concert at the chautauqua tent tomorrow 
night. I don’t care so much for it but poor 
Mother hasn’t missed a number, and we 
don’t like to go without a man, and I was 
wondering—”’ 

“What time?” said I, feeling I might 
as well give in first as last. 

“Oh, you poor boy! You do look tired. 
Would it be better for you to come up 
tomorrow night and just talk and smoke 
and rest. If it wasn’t for poor Mother—” 
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“What time? what time?” I cut in, for 
when Kittie got sympathetic she was 
dangerouser to me than a rattlesnake in 
August. At them times I wasn’t only 
scared of her, but scared of myself. 

“Well, about eight, if you’re sure you 
want to go,” said she. “And now do run 
straight home to bed and get a good rest. 
I’m worried about you. 

I had a room at Tuck’s house while I 
was in town, so I walked down the street 
with him and Chiquita. 

“Well, congratulations, old lizard,” said 
Tuck. ‘Chiquita and me will stand by 
you and Kittie and do as much for you in 
your day of disaster as you done for us.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said I. “You know 
there aint nothing to it.” 

“Oh, you might as well throw up your 
hands and be disarmed,” said Tuck, while 
Chiquita giggled. ‘“This here country is a 
democracy and public opinion rules, and 
for the last two weeks public opinion in 
town—at least the female part of it—has 
been busy planning a ranch house for you 

(Continued on page 73 


She slipped her arms round my nec! and kissed me just as they roe into sight 
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An Indian Chief and a Gentlemen's Agreement — The Woman Who Charters Steamships 
A Sheep Herder and His Happy Hermitage — A Quick-on-the-Trigger Salesman 








Indian chief and the then governor 
of Washington respectively pledged 
their peoples to abide by a certain pact. 
This pact recognized the perpetual mghts 
of the Yakima tribe to fish where 


IXTY-SIX years ago, in the spray 
of Prosser Falls, Washington, an 





made. Chief Meninock made a dramatic 
speech in which he flung a sharp chal- 
lenge to the white man’s honor. 

“My heart is glad today,” said. Meni- 
nock with solemn mien and sonorous 
tongue, “‘because you have said you would 


listen to what we have to say. It makes 
me feel that you want to do right by my 
people whose privileges have been taken 
and who are sick and sad at being de- 
prived of the food which gives them 
health and strength. 




























































from time immemorial the red 
man had taken his salmon. And 
at the side of the sturdy, peace- 
loving old Indian chief there 
stood an Indian boy, fifteen 
years old, who was later to take 
his place at the head of his 
father’s people upon the old 
chief’s death. Only half under- 
standing, he listened while his 
father demanded assurances 
that the treaty would be carried 
out, asking: “But when you are 
dead, who will bear witness to 
your promises?” He clutched 
his father’s hand as he heard the 
proud chieftain of the whites ' 
respond: 

“T pledge the Americans to keep 
the promise as long as the moun- 
tains stand, and as long as the 
sun shines and the river runs!” 

The young son of the chief 
went away to the public and res- 
ervation schools where he be- 
came a noted athlete. Upon his 
father’s death he returned as 
Chief Meninock, head of the 
Yakimas. Since then much 
water has run over Prosser Falls 
and the salmon have dwindled. 
Gradually the whites have 
enacted fish and game _ laws 
which conflict with the treaty of 
1855. But Chief. Meninock, re- 
membering the day,.when the 
treaty was signed and the prom- 
ise of the white chieftain, held 
his peace, hoping that the 
wrongs would be rectified. Fin- 
ally he, himself, was arrested 
for taking salmon from the 
Yakima river in which his peo- 
ple have fished since before the 
memory of man. 

Eighty years old, and much 
wrinkled, he took up the fight to 
see that the white men should 
keep the pledge made to his 
father. Gathering about him 
his tribal leaders with their 
wives and children he appeared 
at the imposing lodge of the 
white men at Olympia, the 
state capital, during the last ses- 
sion of the legislature. In their 
feathered and beaded trappings 
and scarlet blankets the Yak- 
imas presented a vivid picture 
as the old chief rose to speak in 
dignified protest. Calling upon 
the mute witnesses of the past on 
that day when the pact was 








Chief Meninock (right) of the 
Yakimas compelled Washington's 
last legislature to legalize a gen- 
tlemen's agreement (violated by 
the white men) entitling his tribe 


to perpetual fishing privileges 
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“T call upon the spirits of the dead and 
upon those witnesses which Governor 
Stevens himself invoked to testify that 
I speak the truth—for the white-topped 
mountain still stands and the river still 
runs over the falls where the salmon in 
season come to leap.” 

When the old chief sat down among his 
people the assembled legislators broke 
into a storm of cheers, and the senate com- 
mittee which had the Indians’ case on 
advisement immediately went on record 
as favoring the claim of Meninock and his 
people. ; 

“White men,” said the chief as he 
marched away, “are not so much dis- 
honest as they are sometimes short in 
memory.” 

The pipe of peace has figuratively been 
smoked, for the legislature before adjourn- 
ment went on record restoring to the 
Yakimas perpetual fishing privileges, thus 
ratifying the original agreement. 

Norton De Wirt. 


Vv @ 
TH American people must be edu- 


cated to the immeasurable value of a 
healthy volume of foreign trade, and they 
nust also be educated to the importance 

f having vessels under the American flag 
arrying our overseas trade. Right now 
ve are beginning to slip—we are losing 
yur grip on the trade that we developed 
30 fast during the war when European 
nations were forced out of the commercial 
marts of the world. Britain is beginning 
to give us a merry race and unless our 
ships can be placed on an equal basis with 
the ships of Britain and other leading 
commercial powers, I fear that we shall 
continue slipping. I’m an optimist, but 
I’m not the kind of an optimist who ig- 
nores facts. We must have a Government 
subsidy for our shipping and the sooner 
our people realize that fact the sooner will 
our foreign trade take on some aspects of 
permanency.” 

Mrs. G. M. Starr, vice-president of the 
Thorndyke-Trenholme Steamship Com- 
pany, seated in a private office in the 
firm’s headquarters on the seventh floor 
of a Seattle building, spoke on a subject 
close to her heart, for she is a practical 
woman with a thorough grasp of shipping 
problems and some very firm views on 
American shipping. Although not thirty 
years of age she is executive head of a 
responsible department in the company. 
In addition to the office of vice-president, 
to which she was elected recently in recog- 
nition of her unusual ability, she holds the 
post of treasurer. The company operates 
a fleet of ships to all parts of the world 
from Pacific Coast ports, and a large 
amount of the chartering, booking of car- 
goes and outfitting is done by her 
direction. 

Mrs. Starr entered the employ of the 
company as a stenographer after her 
graduation from the University of Wash- 
ington. The sea had always held a strong 
lure for her and she rapidly acquired an 
appreciation of the “atmosphere” of va- 
rious branches of the business and was 
advanced to the office of secretary, then 
assistant to the president. Her business 
career was interrupted by marriage, but 
the fascination of it remained and finally, 
with the consent of her husband, she re- 
turned. 

“To a woman, the shipping business has 
a peculiar appeal,” says Mrs. Starr. 
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Mrs. G. M. Starr enjoys chartering ships. She is vice-president and treasurer of a Seattle 
steamship company and has definite ideas about America’s shipping problems 





“Counting all members of the fleet in 
which we have an interest, either as direct 
charterers or as agents in the Pacific 
Northwest, we have about thirteen vessels 
at the present time. That which particu- 
larly interests me is the chartering end. 
I like to charter ships. Merely to go into 
the market and take a lease on a ship for a 


few months may not mean much to the 
average person, but a lot of factors must 
be taken into consideration before placing 
a charter. Let us say that we have as- 
sembled a cargo of general merchandise 
for different ports in the South Sea islands. 
We are to call at Levuka in the Fijis, Pago 
Pago in American Samoa, Apia in Western 














Harry Tucker lives on a dreary Aleutian island, with a herd of six hundred sheep, some 
dogs and a Jive volcano for company. But he's never lonesome 
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Samoa and a port inthe New 
Hebrides group. We must 
know the depths of these 
harbors to gauge the size of 
the vessel making the journey, 
that it will not have a draft 
too great to negotiate them. 
This is just one phase of char- 
tering. lie the South Seas 
our ship may proceed to Syd- 
ney, Australia, or down to 
Auckland, New Zealand, per- 
haps to Soerabaya, Java, or 
over to Singapore. Wherever , 
there is a chance for return 
cargoes is naturally the ob- 
jective point, terms of the 
charter permitting. Shipping 
is not profitable unless there 
are cargoes going both ways— 
inbound and outbound.” 
Roy ALDEN. 
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ARRY TUCKER is the 


most isolated sheepherder 
in America. In all his island 
domain, stretching seventy 
miles east and west by fifteen 
miles north and south, there is 
not another white inhabitant. 
He has only his faithful dogs 
to share with him the darkness 
of winter and the dull days of 
so-called summer. Indians 
there are—about sixty of them 
—but after celebrating the 
arrival of Tucker with his six 
hundred woolly charges by 
presenting a few teal ducks as 
an offer of friendship, they 
scattered to eke out their 
forty-year span of life by spear- 
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Fred Vogler was a shotgun messenger ; then he started the first 
automobile stage line in the United States; now he sells autos 
at the rate of three million dollars’ worth a year 
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Tucker has frequent use for 
the rifle. Although predatory 
animals which destroy sheep 
are unknown, the only native 
“four-foot” being the fox whose 
skins are used by the natives 
in trade, the sheep have an 
equally dangerous enemy. Um- 
nak is a Federal game refuge 
and the citizens of the air have 
certainly accepted the invita- 
tion. It is literally alive with 
wild geese, ducks, gulls, crows 
and eagles. The latter are a 
constant menace, carrying off 
the young lambs bodily, and 
often attacking an old sheep. 
The larger eagles are six feet 
from tip to tip. The lone 
sheepherder lives in a truly 
patriotic atmosphere, for he 
can hear the eagle scream 
nearly every day. 

Ropert L. Campse.t. 
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IMES change, but Fred 

Vogler of Portland, Ore- 
gon has kept pace with them 
in a career that has bridged the 
old and the new in an interest- 
ing way. In boyhood days he 
was a shotgun messenger when 
bandits lurked at convenient 
curves in roads traversed by 
four-horse coaches. Then he 
became an express agent, stage- 
line owner and station opera- 
tor. In Montana he owned 
eighteen stages and a hundred 
horses, with less than $4000 
capital at the start. When he 
sold out in 1906 he was paid 





ing fish along the coast. 

Far out in the waste of waters, so far 
indeed that the maximum tide is but 
five feet high, with the Pacific Ocean on 
one side and Bering Sea on the other, 
more than two thousand miles from the 
nearest large market, lies the island of 
Umnak, one of that string of Aleutians 
whose crescent shape sweeps toward the 
coast of Asia. It isin the same latitude as 
New Zealand and about as far north as 
Queen Charlotte Island. The thunders of 
a restless sea beat upon its rocky shores, 
fierce gales sweep over it, an active vol- 
cano rising eight thousand feet in a perfect 
cone at one end darkens the sky, and 
scarcely one hundred years ago a sub- 
merged “gusher’’ poked its head above the 
ocean’s surface and formed another island 
a few miles distant. There is no harbor on 
Umnak, no regular steamers pass that 
way, and the solitary herder’s vigil is 
broken only when the small supply boat 
comes once or twice a year. : 

_For many years this island was con- 
sidered too remote for commercial use, 
even by the hardy pioneers who were else- 
where wresting from Alaska her many 
secrets, but in 1918 the Umnak Livestock 
Association was formed, and Captain 
T, R. Gawley with two assistants was 
sent to establish the sheep industry there. 
For a nominal sum the entire island was 
leased from the Government, the rental 
to be increased when the industry became 
better established. 

Before the arrival of the sheepmen the 
only permanent inhabitants were a few 
Russian-Esquimaux natives. Living in a 
gloomy haze of mist and fog most of the 





year they are a stunted, short-lived race, 
but large families have thus far balanced 
the early mortality. They plant nothing, 
raise no domestic animals, but are not 
averse to work and will travel long dis- 
tances in their tiny bydorkies—boats 
sheathed with sea-lion hides—if they 
know where work may be found. 

Upon his arrival Tucker found little use 
for the saw in his kit of tools. There were 
only stunted trees, and a small amount of 
driftwood along the shore, so he estab- 
lished himself in an abandoned native 
hut, its side walls built up with thick sod 
and roofed with a dry grass thatch sup- 
ported by whatever could be found to 
serve as rafters. 

The temperature on Umnak never falls 
to zero, and the light snows of winter do 
not interfere with grazing. Sheep remain 
out the year aati No sheds are needed 
but the animals are often forced to lie 
down in the tall grass, which in many 
places grows waist high, to protect them- 
selves from terrific winds. Moisture falls 
during the greater part of the year. 

“Does it rain here every day?” asked 
Tucker of a native. ‘“‘No,” was the cheer- 
ing reply. “Sometimes it snows.” How- 
ever, July and August usually have a suc- 
cession of sunlit days. 

“This is one fine place to satisfy the 
wanderlust,” said Tucker to Captain 
Gawley, at the latter’s departure, “and 
that is why I am here. With books, 
magazines, a rifle, a spouting volcano, an 
island not yet all explored, four walls and 
a roof, plenty of fresh air and two tons of 
coal, what more could a man want?” 


$125,000 for his stage lines. 
He then went to Nevada and started the 
first automobile stage line operated in the 
United States. A pioneer in Portland’s 
auto business, he has sold cars at the rate 
of three million dollars’ worth a year for 
the past three years. 

“1 tried out my first automobile,” said 
Vogler, “in 1903, when the industry was 
more or less an experiment. The Tono- 
pah gold excitement in Nevada had just 
broken out and there was heavy travel 
with big money in taking passengers to 
the gold fields. The distance from Las 
Vegas to Tonopah was a hundred and 
seventy-five miles of sandy country and 
no one believed that a stage line could be 
operated over it. I decided to build a 
road of my own, hitched forty horses to a 
heavy drag, rooted up the sage-brush, 
filled hollows, bridged draws and put the 
toll at an exorbitant rate to keep out 
horse-drawn vehicles. I operated eigh- 
teen automobiles on this pioneer stage 
line. Tires were then so poor that I did 
well to get from two hundred to four hun- 
dred miles out of one. I paid one tire 
company $25,000 the first year. Gaso- 
line was fifty cents a gallon, water five 
cents. We averaged over fifteen miles 
an hour, sometimes twenty miles, which 
was a tremendous saving in time over the 
horse-drawn lines. I was handicapped 
by the fact that it was impossible to get 
drivers who knew anything about ma- 
chines. One chap I taught to drive be- 
came a famous speed demon later. In 
1908 I sold out and came to Portland to 
engage in the automobile business.” 
Frep Lockey. 
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Do you know the directions that insure 
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good results in all puddings? 


T is as much an art to make a 

good pudding as to make a good 
pie — but it is easy once you know 
the primary rules used by expert 
cooks. 


It may save you many failures to 
know that a pudding must be mixed 
softer for baking than for steaming; 
that a batter pudding requires a hot 
oven, and an egg pudding a slow, 
even heat; that a steamed pudding 
must not be uncovered for the first 
half hour; that in pudding making, 
as in pastry, the use of a rich, taste- 
less, vegetable shortening makes 


Get Crisco from your grocer, in sani- 
tary, wrapped containers, holding one 
pound or more, net weight. Use it 
for everything — it gives you the ut- 
most quality and richness for every 
cooking purpose. 


Crisco is also made and 
sold in Canada 


the pudding lighter, tenderer, more 
delicious, and easier to digest. 


Good cooks prefer Crisco for 
shortening because it has every one 
of these qualities that are desirable 
for fine desserts. It is the pure, 
white cream of choice vegetable 
oil hardened to the right consistency 
by the special Crisco process. It 
is 100% rich, tasteless, and odor- 
less—and it is economical. 


Use Crisco, follow the approved 
rules for puddings given in the cook 
book offered to the right, and see 
how easily you can make delicious, 
unusual desserts. 


RISCO 


P -For Shortening 
Lon lrg Ake Making 


























“Peach Pudding 


Fill Criscoed baking dish ful] of F 
peaches and pour over top a batter J 
made of 1 tablespoonful Crisco, % 
cupful sugar, 1 cupful flour, 1 tea- 


spoonful baking powder, 1 well 

beaten egg, 14 teaspoonful salt, : 

and 1 cupful milk. Bake in 

moderate oven 30 minutes. Serve 

with cream. 4 
i 
Hs 
# 


Should a batter pudding be baked 


as soon as it is mixed? 


Vhe right answer to this question is one of the : 
scores of answers, covering every branch of 4 
cookery, that make ‘"The Calendar of Dinners” 4 
the most helpful cook book you can have. 
‘Lhis book was written by Marion Harris Neil, 
formerly cookery editor of ‘"The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,’’ for the benefit of every woman who 
wants to avoid cookery failures. Mrs. Neil 
not only discloses her cookery secrets, but 
gives 615 exclusive recipes and a complete din- 
ner menu for every day in the year. The 
book is illustrated and cloth bound. Each copy 
costs us 42c wholesale. You may 
secure one copy for personal use 
by sending only 10c in stamps, to 
Section W-9, Department of Home 
Economics, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Onio. 















The Rock Slide is the narrowest point on the whole Columbia between Lake Windermere 
and the Pacific. There is an average channel seventy feet in width 
through which the river rushes with tremendous velocity 


eee the Columbia 


(Continued from page 32) 


making the dirt fly like a pair of Airedales 
digging out a badger. The ground was 
soft, they said, leaning on their shovels; 
it ought to be only the matter of minutes 
now. The “showings” were good. They 
had already unearthed a glove, a tin cup 
and a fragment of barrel iron. 

“Gorgeous stroke of luck for us that 
chap, K , hit the stuff so hard up at 
Kinbasket,” I murmured ecstatically. 
Blackmore started and straightened up 
like a man hit with a steel bullet. “What 
was that name again?” he gasped. 
“K ,’ I replied wonderingly; “some 
kind of a Swede, I believe Armstrong said. 
But what difference does his name make 
as long as—” 

Blackmore tossed his shovel out of the 
hole and climbed stiffly up after it before 
he replied. When he spoke it was in a 
voice thin and trailing, as though draggled 
by the Weariness of the Ages. ‘‘Difter- 
ence, boy! All the difference between hell 
and happiness. About two years ago 
K dropped out of sight from Revel- 
stoke, and it was only known he had gone 
somewhere on the Bend. A week after he 
returned he died in the hospital of the 
‘D. T.’s’ He beat us to it. No use 
digging.” 

Roos (perhaps because he had the least 
to lose by the disaster), was the only one 
who had the strength to speak. It seems 
that he had studied Latin in the high 
school. “Sic transit gloria spiritum 
frumenti,” was what he said. - Never in all 
the voyage did he speak so much to the 
point. 

Blackmore frowned at him gloomily as 

the mystic words were solemnly pro- 
nounced. “Young feller,’ he growled, 
“T don’t savve what the last part of that 
drug-store lingo you’re spitting means; 
but you’re dead right about the first part. 
Sick is sure the word.” 
». We spent the night.in an empty trap- 
per’s cabin across the river. Charity 
forbids that I lift the curtain of the house 
of mourning. 











E were now close to the historic Boat 
Encampment, where at last our 
course would join with that followed by 
the early voyageurs and explorers. No 
point in the whole length of the Columbia, 
not even Astoria, has associations more 
calculated to stir the imagination than 
this tiny patch of silt-covered overflow 
flat which has been formed by the erosive 
action of three torrential rivers tearing at 
the hearts of three great mountain ranges. 
Sand and soil of the Rockies, Selkirks and 
the Gold Range, carried by the Columbia, 
Canoe and Wood rivers, meet and mingle 
to form the remarkable halting place, 
where the east and west bound pioneering 
trafic of a century stopped to gather 
breath for the next stage of its journey. 
Before pushing off from the Ferry on 
the morning of October seventh, | dug out 
from my luggage a copy of a report writ- 
ten in 1881 by Lieutenant Thomas W. 
Symons, U. S. A., on the navigation of 
the Upper Columbia. 


“Amid the universal gloom and midnight 
silence of the North, a little above the fifty- 
second parallel oflatitude. seemingly surrounded 
on al] sides by cloud-piercing snow-clad moun- 
tains, and nestled down among the lower and 
nearer cedar-mantled hills, there lies a narrow 
valley where three streams meet and blend 
their waters, one coming from the southeast, 
one from the northwest, and one from the east. 
The principal one of these streams is the one 
from the southeast. . . and is the headwater 
stream, and bears the name of the Columbia. 

“The northwestern stream is the extreme 
northern branch of the Columbia, rising beyond 
the fifty-third parallel of latitude, and is known 
among the traders and voyageurs as Canoe 
River, from the excellence of the barks obtained 
on its banks for canoe building. 

“Portage River, the third of the trio of 
streams, the smallest and the most remarkable 
of them, is the one which enters from the east. 
It has its source in the very heart of the Rocky 
Mountains and flows through a tremendous 
cleft in the main range between two of its lofti- 
est peaks, Mounts Brown and Hooker. Just 
underneath these giant mountains, on the di- 
vide known as “‘The Height of Land,” lie two 
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small lakes, each about thirty yards in diam- 
eter, and which are only a few yards from each 
other. One has its outlet to the west, Portage 
River, flowing to the Columbia; the other has 
its outlet to the east, Whirlpool River, a branch 
of the Athabaska, which joins the Mackenzie 
and flows to the Arctic Ocean. 

“The elevated valley in which these lakes 
are situated is called “The Committee’s Punch- 
bowl,’ and the nabobs of the fur trade always 
treated their companions to a bucket of punch 
when this point was reached, if they had the in- 
gredients from which to make it, and they 
usually had. 

‘The pass across the mountains by the Port- 
age River, ‘The Committee’s Punchbowl’ and 
Whirlpool River, known as the Athabaska 
Pass, was for many years the route of the Brit- 
ish fur traders in going from one side of the 
Rocky Mountains to the other. This route is 
far from being an easy one, and a description of 
the difficulties, dangers and discomforts of a 
trip over it will certainly deter any one from 
making the journey for pleasure.” 


Considering that Lieutenant Symons 
had never traversed the Big Bend nor the 
Athabaska Pass, this description (which 
must have been written from his careful 
readings of the diaries of the old voyageurs) 
is a remarkable one. It is not only ac- 
curate topographically and geographically, 
but it has an “atmosphere” which one 
who’ does know this region at first hand 
will be quick to appreciate. 

I have been able to learn nothing of 
records which would indicate that any of 
the early explorers or voyageurs traversed 
that portion of the Columbia down which 
we had just come. David Thompson, 
who is credited with being the first man to 
travel the Columbia to the sea, although 
he spent one winter at the foot of Lake 
Windermere, appears to have made his 
down-river push-off from Boat Encamp- 
ment. 


The Discreet Alphonse 


A couple of quick rifle shots from the 
left bank set the echoes ringing just after 
we had passed Canoe River, and Black- 
more turned in to where a man and dog 
were standing in front of an extremely 
picturesquely located log cabin. It proved 
to be a French-Canadian _half-breed 
trapper called Alphonse Edmunds. His 
interest in us was purely social, and after 
a five minutes’ yarn we pulled on. Black- 
more said the chap lived in Golden, and 
that to avoid the dreaded run down 
through Surprise and Kinbasket rapids, 
he was in the habit of going a couple of 
hundred miles by the C. P. R. to Kam- 
loops, thence north for a hundred miles 
or more by the Canadian Northern, 
thence by pack-train a considerable dis- 
tance over the divide to the head of 
Canoe River, and finally down the latter 
by boat to the Bend, where he did his 
winter trapping. This was about four 
times the distance as by the direct route 
down the Columbia, and probably at least 
quadrupled time and expense. It threw 
an illuminative side-light on the way some 
of the natives regarded the upper half of 
the Big Bend. 

The river was deeper now, but still 
plugged along at near to the ten-miles- 
an-hour it had averaged from the foot of 
Kinbasket Rapids. Cascades and cat- 
aracts came tumbling in every few hun- 
dred yards, and every mile or two, from 
one side or the other, a considerable creek 
would pour down over its spreading 
boulder “fan.” We landed at twelve- 
thirty and cooked our lunch on the stove 
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A lodge in the vast wilderness where rolis the Oregon 


of a perfect beauty of a trapper’s cabin 
near the mouth of Mica Creek. We ran 
the next eighteen miles in less than two 
hours, tying up for the night at a well- 
built Government cabin three miles below 
Big Mouth Creek. It was occupied for 
the winter by a Swede trapper named 
Johnston. He was out running his trap- 
lines when we arrived, but came back in 
time to be our guest for dinner. 

Andy and Blackmore and Johnston 
talked “trapper stuff” all evening—tricks 
for tempting marten, how to prevent the 
pesky wolverine from robbing traps, 

“‘stink-baits,” prices, and the prospects 
for beaver when it again became lawful 
to take them. Johnston was a typical 
Swede, with little apparent regard for his 
physical strength if money could be made 
by drawing uponit. ‘The previous season 
he had had to sleep out in his blankets 
many nights while covering his lines, and 
he counted himself lucky that this year 
he had two or three rough cabins for shel- 
ter. He was a terrific worker and ate 
sparingly of the grub that cost him twenty 
cents a pound to bring in. He was al- 
ready looking a bit drawn, and Blackmore 
said the next morning that he would be 
more or less of a physical wreck by spring, 
just as he had been the previous season. 
The hardships these trappers endure is 
something quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of anyone who has not been with 
them. City men, farmers, even sailors 
know nothing to compare with it. 

The next morning Blackmore ap- 
proached the head of Gordon Rapids 
(named, of course, from a man of that 
name who had lost his life there) with 
considerable caution. He intended to 
run them, he said, but the convergence of 
currents threw a nasty cross-riffe that 
was not to be taken liberties with. He 
appeared considerably relieved when he 
found that the high water made it possible 
to avoid the main rapid by a swift but 
comparatively clear back-channel. 

About noon we dropped down to near 
the head of “Twelve-Mile,” and put Roos 
ashore on the right bank for a shot as we 
ran through. We had expected to land 
to pick him up at the foot of the rapid, 
but Blackmore, in order to make the pic- 
ture as spectacular as possible, threw the 





boat into the midst of the white stuff. 
Another mile in fast water brought us to 
the head of Rock Slide Rapids, and we 
landed on the right bank for our last 
stretch of lining on the Big Bend. 


The Rock Slide is the narrowest point 
on the whole Columbia between Lake 
Windermere and the Pacific. An almost 


perpendicular mountainside has been en- 
croaching on the river here for many years, 
possibly damming it all the way across at 
times. From the Slide to the precipitous 
left bank there is an average channel sev- 
enty feet in width, through which the 
river rushes with tremendous velocity 
over and between enormous sharp-edged 
boulders. This pours into a cauldron-like 
eddy at a right-angled bend, and over the 
lower end of that swirling maelstrom the 
river spills into another narrow chute to 
form the Dalles des Morts of accursed 
memory. I know of no place on the 
upper half of the Bend where the river is 
less than a hundred feet wide. Save only 
the Dalles des Morts (which are really its 
continuation) the Rock Slide has no near 
rival anywhere on the river. 


Unwilling Cannibals 


The middle of the channel at Rock 
Slide was a rough, smashing cascade that 
looked quite capable of grinding a boat to 
kindling wood in a hundred feet; but to 
the right of it the water was considerably 
better. Blackmore said the chances 
would be all in favor of running it safely, 
but, if anything at all went wrong (such as 
the unshipping of an oar, for instance), it 
might make it hard to get into the eddy 
at the bend; and if wé missed the eddy— 
Death Rapids! He didn’t seem to think 
any further elucidation was necessary. 
It would be best to line the whole way 
down, he said 

On account of the considerable depth 
of water right up to the banks, the boat 
stuck on the rocks rather less than usual; 
but the clamber over the jagged, fresh- 
fallen granite was the worst thing of the 
kind we encountered. I did get a bit of 
a duck here, though, but it was not near 
to being anything serious, and the sequel 
was rather amusing. Losing my footing 
for a moment on the only occasion I had 
to give Andy a lift with the boat, I floun- 
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dered for a few strokes, kicked into an 
eddy and climbed out. 

Ever since Andy had his souse and came 
out with empty pockets, I had taken the 
precaution of buttoning mine securely 
down before starting in to line. The but- 
tons had resisted the best efforts of the 
kleptomaniacal river current, and I came 
out with the contents of my pocket wet 
but intact. But there was a trifling casu- 
alty even thus. A leg of my riding 
breeches was missing from the knee down. 
It was an ancient pair of East Indian jod- 
purs I was wearing (without leggings, of 
course), and age and rough usage had 
opened a slit at the knee. Possibly I 
caught this somewhere on the boat with- 
out noting it in my excitement; or it is 
even possible the current did tear it off. 
There was nothing especially remarkable 
about it in any case. All the same, 
Blackmore and Andy always solemnly 
declared that the geesly river, balked by 
my buttons of its designs on the contents 
of my pockets, had tried to get away with 
my whole pair of pants! 

The deeper rumble of Death Rapids be- 
came audible above the higher-keyed 
grind of Rock Slide as we worked down 
toward the head of the intervening eddy. 
Of all the cataracts and cascades with sin- 
ister records on the Columbia this Dalles 
of the Dead has undoubtedly been the one 
to draw to itself the greatest share of exe- 
cration. The terrific toll of lives they 
have claimed is unquestionably traceable 
to the fact that this swift, narrow chute of 
round-topped rollers is many times worse 
than it looks, especially to a compara- 
tively inexperienced river man, and there 
have been many such numbered among 
its victims. ‘There are two or three places 
in Surprise Rapids, and one or two even 
in Kinbasket, that the veriest greenhorn 
would know better than to try to run; 
Death Rapids it is conceivable that a nov- 
ice might try, just as many of them have, 
and to their cost. However, it is prob- 
able that the greatest number that have 
died here were comparatively experienced 
men who were sucked into the death- 
chute in spite of themselves. Of such 
was made up the party whose tragic fate 
gave the rapid its sinister name. Ross 
Cox, of the original Astorians, tells the 
story, and the account of it I am setting 
down here is slightly abridged from his 
original narrative. 


On the sixteenth of April, 1817, Ross Cox’s 
party of twenty-three left Fort George (origin- 
ally and subsequently Astoria) to ascend the 
Columbia and cross the Rockies by the Atha- 
baska Pass. en route Montreal. On the twen- 
ty-seventh of May they arrived at Boat En- 
campment after the most severe labors in drag- 
ging their boats up the rapids and making their 
way along the rocky shores. Seven men of the 
party were so weak, sick and worn out that they 
were unable to proceed across the mountains, 
so they were given the best of the canoes and 
provisions, and were to attempt to return down 
river to Spokane House, a Hudson Bay post 
near the mouth of the river of that name. They 
reached the place which has since borne the 
name of Dalles des Morts without trouble. 
There, in passing their canoe down over the 
rapids with a light cod line, it was caught in a 
whirlpool. The line snapped, and the canoe, 
with all the provisions and blankets, was lost. 

The men found themselves utterly destitute, 
and at a time of year when it was impossible to 
procure any wild fruit or roots. The continual 
rising of the water completely inundated the 
beach, which compelled them to force their 
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Because of the immense size of the trees from which 
the lumber 1s sawn, it is possible to obtain magnifi- 
cent Redwood panels eight feet wide, without a flaw 
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Redwood is one of the very few woods 
which may be effectively utilized for interior 
finish in its natural color and grain, without 
treatment of any kind, except for a light coat 
of wax. Age merely deepens the warm, rich 
tones of this thousand-year-old wood, which 
never loses its distinction. However, if either 
a light or a darker stain is required to harmo- 


nize with furnishings, Redwood takes stain, paint, varnish, and 
enamel exceptionally well, being free from pitch and resin. 
Because of the fine possibilities of Redwood when used for in- 
terior trim, panelling, moulding, etc., architects and builders have 
come to emphasize theseuses. However, Redwood is used in prac- 
tically every kind of home construction, and because of its une- 


qualled resistance to decay when exposed to | 


| Redwood 1s unequalled for 


the weather or to moist earth isalsoemployed 


very extensively for mud -sills,tanks, pipelines | 


and other industrial purposes. 

Before deciding on your building plans, you 
should have the facts about this most interest- 
ing of woods. Go to your architect, building 
contractor or lumber dealer, and ask — 


TEs afin Col y? 
H Hat about “Kedwood: 
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the special uses to which it 1s 
best adapted, and for these 
uses the available supply ts 
adequate for generations 
Meanwhile, according to U.S. 
Forest Service Bulletin 38, 
merchantable second- growth 
Redwood is produced in less 
than sixty years by natural 
growth from the stump 
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way through a dense forest, rendered almost 
impervious by a thick growth of prickly under- 
brush. Their only nourishment was water. 
On the third day a man named Macon died, 
and his surviving comrades, though uncon- 
scious of how soon they might be called on to 
follow him, divided his remains into equal 
parts, on which they subsisted for several days. 
From the sore and swollen state of their feet, 
their daily progress did not exceed two or three 
miles. A tailor named Holmes was the next 
to die, and the others subsisted for some days 
on his emaciated remains. In a little while, of 
the seven men, only two remained alive—Du- 
bois and La Pierre. La Pierre was subse- 
quently found on the upper Arrow Lake by two 
Indians who were coasting itinacanoe. They 
took him to Kettle Falls, from where he was 
carried to Spokane House. 


This was one of the earliest, and cer- 
tainly the most terrible, of all the trage- 
dies originating at the Dalles des Morts. 
There are a number of graves in the vicin- 
ity, but more numerous still are the in- 
scriptions on the cliffs in memory of the 
victims whose bodies were never recovered 
for burial. 


Down Death Rapids 


Compared to what we had been having, 
lining down Death Rapids was compara- 
tively simple. It was only when one got 
right down beside them that the terrible 
power of the great rolling waves became 
evident. From crest to trough they 
must have been from twelve to fifteen 
feet high, with the water—on account of 
the steep declivity and the lack of resist- 
ance from rocks—running at race-horse 
speed. We had become so used to ex- 
pecting big boulders to underlie heavy 
waves that it was difficult to realize that 
there was all of a hundred feet of green 
water between these giant rollers and the 
great reefs of bedrock which were respon- 
sible for them. 

For a quarter of a mile below where the 
rolling waves ceased to comb there was 
a green-white chaos of whirlpools and the 
great geyser-like up-boils where the 
sucked-down water was ejected again to 
the surface. This was another of the 
places where the river was said to “eat 
up” whole pine trees at high water, and 
it was not hard to believe. Even now 
the voracious vortices were wolfing very 
considerable pieces of driftwood, and one 
had to keep a very sharp lookout to see 
them, spewed-forth fragments, reappear 
at all. This was no water for a small 
boat or canoe. It would, for instance, 
have engulfed the sixteen-foot-skiff which 
I used on the lower river as an elephant 
gulps a tossed peanut. But our big 
double-ended thirty-footer was more of 
a mouthful. Blackmore pushed off with- 
out hesitation as soon as we had lined be- 
low the rollers, but not without reiterating 
the old warning about not dipping too 
deep, and being quick about throwing the 
oar free from its oar-lock if a whirlpool 
started to drag down the blade. We had 
a lively five minutes of it, what with the 
whirlpools trying to suck her stern under 
and the geysers trying to toss her bow on 
high; but they never had us in serious 
trouble. They did spin her all the 
way round, though, in spite of all the 
three of us could do to hold her, and as 
for our course—a chart of it would make 
the track of an earthquake on a seismo- 
graph look as if drawn with a straight- 
edge! 

Another mile took us to the head of 








Priest Rapids, so named because two 
French-Canadian priests had been 
drowned there. This was to be our great 
rapid-running picture. Bad light had 
prevented our getting anything of the 
kind in Surprise and Kinboskse rapids, 
and “Twelve-Mile,” though white and 
fast, was hardly the real thing. But 
Priest Rapids was reputed the fastest on 
the whole river—certainly over twenty 
miles an hour, Blackmore reckoned. It 
had almost as much of a pitch as the upper 
part of the first drop of Surprise Rapids 
down to the abrupt fall. But, being 
straight as a city street and with plenty 
of water over the rocks, running it was 
simply a matter of having a large enough 
boat and being willing to take the soaking. 
Blackmore had the boat, and, for the sake 
of a real rip-snorting picture, he said he 
was willing to take the soaking. So were 
Andy and I. 

We dropped Roos at the head of the 
rumbling “‘intake,” and while Andy went 
down to help him set up in a favorable 
position, Blackmore and I lined back up- 
stream a hundred yards so as to have a 
good jump on when we started. Andy 
joined us presently, to report that Roos 
appraised the ‘“‘back-lighting” effect 
across the white caps as “chedp at a mil- 
lion dollars.” He was going to make the 
shot of his life. Pushing off we laid on 
our oars, fleeting down until we caught 
Roos’ signal to come on. ‘Then Andy and 
I swung into it with all of the something 
like four hundred and fifty pounds of beef 
we scaled between us. Blackmore headed 
her straight down the “V” into the swift- 
est and roughest part of the rapid. It 
was a bit less tempestuous toward the 
right bank, but a quiet passage was not 
what he was looking for this trip. 

The boat must have had half her length 
out of water when she hurdled off the top 
of that first wave. I couldn’t see, of 
course, but I judged it must have been 
that way from the manner in which she 
slapped down and buried her nose under 
the next comber. That brought over the 
water in a solid green flood. Andy and I 
only caught it on our hunched backs, but 
Blackmore, on his feet and facing forward, 
had to withstand a full frontal attack. 
My one recollection of him during that 
mad run is that of a freshly emerged Nep- 
tune shaking his grizzly locks and trying 
to blink the water out of his eyes. 


We Did Our Best 


Our teamwork, as usual, went to sixes- 
and-sevens the moment we hit the rough 
water, but neither Andy nor I stopped 
pulling on that account. Yelling like a 
couple of locoed Apaches, we kept slapping 
out with our oar-blades into every hump 
of water within reach, and I have an idea 
that we managed to keep a considerable 
way even over the speeding current right 
to the finish. It was quite the wettest 
river run I ever made. We were only 
about a quarter full of water when we 
finally pulled up to the bank in an eddy 
to wait for the movie man. 

I could see that something had upset 
Roos by the droop of his shoulders, even 
when he was a long way off; the droop of 
his mouth confirmed the first impression 
on closer view. “You couldn’t do that 
again, could you?” he asked Blackmore, 
with a furtive look in his eyes. The 
“Skipper” stopped bailing with a snort. 
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“Sure I’ll do it again,” he growled sar- 
castically. “Just line the boat back 
where she was and I’ll bring her down 
again—only not tonight. I'll want to get 
dried out first. But what’s the matter 
anyhow? Didn’t we run fast enough to 
suit you?” 

“Guess you ran fast enough,” was the 
reply; “but the film didn’t. Buckled in 
camera. Oil-can! Wash-out! Out of 
luck!” Engulfed in a deep purple aura 
of gloom, Roos climbed back into the boat 
and asked how far it was to camp and 
dinner. 


Old Friends Meet 


For a couple of miles we had a fast cur- 
rent with us, but by the time we reached 
the mouth of Downie Creek—the center 
of a great gold rush half a century ago— 
the river was broadening and deepening 
and slowing down. A half hour more of 
sharp pulling brought us to Keystone 
Creek and Boyd’s Ranch, where we tied 
up for the night. This place had the dis- 
tinction of being the only ranch on the 
Big Bend, but it was really little more 
than a clearing with a house and barn. 
Boyd had given his name to a rapid at 
the head of Revelstoke Caiton—drowned 
while trying to line by at high water, 
Blackmore said—and the present owner 
was an American Civil War pensioner 
named Wilcox. He was wintering in 
California for his health, but Andy, being 
a friend of his, knew where to look for the 
key. Hardly had the frying bacon started 
its sizzling prelude than there came a joy- 
ous yowl at the door, and as it was opened 
an enormous tiger-striped tomcat bounded 
into the kitchen. Straight for Andy’s 
shoulder he leaped, and the trapper’s 
happy howl of recognition must have met 
him somewhere in the air. Andy hugged 
the ecstatically purring bundle to his 
breast as if it were a long-lost child, telling 
us between nuzzles into the arched furry 
back that this was “Tommy” (that was 
his name, of course), with whom he had 
spent two winters alone in his trapper’s 
cabin. It was hard to tell which was the 
more delighted over this unexpected re- 
union, man or cat. 

He had little difficulty in accounting 
for “Tommy’s” presence at Boyd’s. He 
had given the cat to Wilcox a season or 
two back, and Wilcox, when he left for 
California, had given him to “Wild Bill,” 
who had a cabin ten miles farther down 
the river. “Bill” already had a brother 
of “Tommy,” but a cat of much less 
character. 

Considerable feeling arose along toward 
bedtime as to who was going to have 
“Tommy” to sleep with. Roos—who 
hadn’t cut much ice in the story-telling— 
came strong at this juncture by adopting 
cave-man tactics and simply picking 
“Tommy” up and walking off with him. 
Waiting until Roos was asleep, I crept 
over and, gently extricating the furry pil- 
low from under his downy cheek, carried 
it off to snuggle against my own ear. 
Whether Andy adopted the same Sabine 
methods himself, I never quite made sure. 
Anyhow, it was out of his blankets that 
“Tommy” came crawling in the morning. 

“Wild Bill,” as Andy had anticipated, 
was still in bed, but got up and welcomed 
us warmly as soon as he found who it was. 
He was a small man—much to my sur- 
prise, and looked more like a French- 
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If you have, Morton’s will live up to it. 
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“When it rains - 
it pours 
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Canadian gentleman in reduced circum- 
stances than the most tumultuous booze- 
fighter on the upper Columbia. I had 
heard scores of stories of his escapades in 
the days when Golden and Revelstoke 
were wide-open frontier towns and life 
was really worth living. But most of 
them just miss being “drawing-room,” 
however, and I refrain from setting them 
down. There was one comparatively polite 
one, though, of the time he started the big- 
gest free-for-all fight Revelstoke ever knew 
by using the white, woolly, cheek-cuddling 
poodle of a dance-hall girl to wipe the 
mud off his boots with. And another—but 
no, that one wouldn’t quite pass censor. 

“Bill” had shot a number of bear in the 
spring, and now asked Andy to take the 
unusually fine skins to Revelstoke and 
sell them for him. He also asked if we 
could let him have any spare provisions, 
as he was running very short. He was 
jubilant when I told him he could take 
everything we had left for what it had 
cost in Golden. 

“* “Bill, ” I said, as he started to w ring 
our hands in parting, ‘they tell me you’ve 
become a comparative teetotaler these 
last few years. But we have a little 
‘thirty per overproof’ left—just a swallow. 
Perhaps—for the sake of the old days—” 

That quick, chesty cough, rumbling 
right from the diaphragm, was the one 
deepest sound of emotion I ever heard— 
and I’ve heard a fair amount of “‘emo- 
ting,” too. “Don’t mind—if I do,” he 
mumbled brokenly, with a long intake of 
breath that was almost a sob. I handed 
him a mug—a hulking big half-pint coffee 
mug, it was—and uncorked the bottle. 
“Say when—” 

““Thanks—won’t trouble you,” he mut- 
tered, snatching the bottle from me with 
a hand whose fingers crooked like claws. 
Then he inhaled another deep breath, 
took out his handkerchief, brushed off a 
place on one of the thwarts, sat down, 
and, pouring very deliberately, emptied 
the contents of the bottle to the last drop 
into the big mug. The bottle—a British 
Imperial quart—had been a little less 
than a quarter full; the mug was just 
short of brimming. “Earzow!” he mum- 
bled, with a sweepingly comprehensive 
gesture with the mug. Then, crooking 


Down the Columbia: 


























































his elbow, he dumped the whole half pint 
down his throat. Diluted four-to-one, 
that liquid fire would have made an or- 
dinary man wince; and “Wild Bill” 
downed it without a blink. Then he 
wiped his lips with his sleeve, set mug 
and bottle carefully down on the thwart, 
bowed low to each of us, and stepped 
ashore with dignified tread. Blackmore, 
checking Roos’ hysterical giggle with a 
prod of his paddle handle, pushed off into 
the current. “Wait!” he admonished, 
eyeing the still figure on the bank with the 
fascinated glance of a man watching a 
short length of fuse sputter down toward 
the end of a stick of dynamite. 


Wild Bill Goes Wild 


We had not long to wait. The detona- 
tion of the dynamite was almost instan- 
taneous. The mounting fumes of that 
“thirty per” fired the slumbering volcano 
of the old trapper as a dash of kerosene 
fires a bed of dormant coals. And so 
“Wild Bill” went wild. Dancing and 
whooping like an Indian, he shouted for 
us to come back—that he would give us 
his furs, his cabin, the Columbia, the Sel- 
kirks, Canada. What he was going to 
offer next we never learned, for just then a 
very sobering thing occurred—‘“Tommy”’ 
and his twin brother, attracted by the 
noise, came trotting down the path from 
the cabin to learn what it was all about. 

Andy swore that he had told “Bill” 
that we had brought ““Tommy”’ back, and 
that “Bill” had heard him, and replied 
that he hoped the cat would stay this 
time. But even if this was true, it no 
longer signified. “Bill’’ had forgotten all 
about it, and knew that there ought to be 
only one tiger-striped tomcat about the 
place, whereas his eyes told him there 
were two. So he kept counting them, 
and stopping every now and then to hold 
up two fingers at us in pathetic puzzle- 
ment. Finally he began to chase them— 
or rather “‘it”—now one of “it” and now 
the other. The last we saw of him, as the 
current swept the boat round a point, he 
had caught ‘““Tommy’s” twin brother and 
was still trying to enumerate “Tommy.” 
Very likely by that time there were two 
of him in fancy as well as in fact—possibly 
mauve and pink ones. 


Lewis R. Freeman 
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Blackmore took a last whiff at the neck 
of the rum bottle and then tossed it gloom- 
ily into the river. “The next time you 
ask a man to take a ‘swallow,’ ”’ he said, 
“probably you’ll know enough to find out 
how big his ‘swallow’ is in advance.” 

We pulled hard against a head wind all 
morning, and with not much help from 
the current. The latter began to speed 
up at Rocky Point Rapids, and from there 
the going was lively right on through 
Revelstoke Ca®on. Sand Slide Rapid, 
a fast-rolling serpentine cascade near the 
head of the Canon, gave us a good wet- 
ting as Blackmore slashed down the mid- 
dle of it, and he was still bailing when we 
ran in between the walls of the great red- 
and-black-walled gorge. Between cliffs 
not over a hundred feet apart for a con- 
siderable distance, the river rushes with 
great velocity, throwing itself in a roaring 
wave now against one side, now against 
the other. As the depth is very great 
(Blackmore said he had failed to get bot- 
tom with a hundred-and-fifty-foot line), 
the only things to watch out for were the 
cliffs and the whirlpools. Neither were a 
serious menace to a boat of our size at that 
stage of water, but the swirls would have 
made the run very dangerous for a skiff 
or canoe at any time. Unfortunately, 
the drizzling rain and lowering clouds 
made pictures of what is one of the very 
finest scenic stretches of the Big Bend 
quite out of the question. If it had been 
the matter of a day or two, we would 
gladly have gone into camp and waited 
for the light; but Blackmore was inclined 
to think the spell of bad weather that had 
now set in was the beginning of an early 
winter, in which event we might stand by 
for weeks without seeing the sky. It was 
just as well we did not wait. As I have 
already mentioned, we did not feel the 
touch of sunlight again until we were on 
the American side of the border. 

From the foot of the Ca on to Black- 
more’s boat-house was four miles. Pull- 
ing down a broadening and slackening 
river flanked by ever-receding mountains, 
we passed under the big C. P. R. bridge 
and tied up at four o’clock. In-spite of 
taking it easy, the last twenty miles had 
been run in less than two hours. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





On the Love Path 


frights in this picture from Malaita 
don’t seem to be greatly troubled with 
clothes—nor yet with pulchritude. Yet 
the oldest of them is not over twenty-five. 
You'll have to stick round east of the 
180th meridian if you hope to glimpse any 
beauty at all, even in photographs. You'll 
at least get thin lips, straight hair and 
light skin in the Samoas, Societies, 
Tongas and Marquesas; west of the 180th 
they’re all fuzzy-headed blacks. 

Now there were undoubtedly a good 
many beautiful women in the Tahiti and 
Marquesas of Cook’s time. Probably 
there were twenty then where there is one 
today; yet at their best I doubt if the 
average for the Islands was as high as for 
New York or San Francisco. But why 
the falling off in beauty in Tahiti and the 


(Continued from page 23) 


Marquesas. Well, largely through a 
falling off in health, and that in turn was 
due to the coming of the white. No dark- 
skinned race—brown, black, red or yel- 
low—but what is smirched by the con- 
taminating contact of the white. This 
was evidently taking place with the 
Polynesian even when Byron wrote “The 
Island.” 
“Till Europe taught them better than before: 
Bestow’d her customs and amended theirs, 
But left her vices also to their heirs Ss 
The ever-present leprosy of the South 
Seas was doubtless brought from the 
Orient. The scarcely less terrible ele- 
phantiasis may also have come from 
there, though it is just possible it may 


have developed locally as a consequence 
of the almost exclusively vegetarian diet 
of the Polynesians. The interminable list 
of skin and blood diseases came from 
Europe and America, mostly from the 
whalers in the first place. With no ideas 
of sanitation or quarantine, and with ex- 
tremely promiscuous sex relations, it was 
only the matter of a generation or two 
until the germs of most of these diseases 
were present in the blood of every child 
born in the South Pacific. With this 
came increased mortality, both infant and 
adult, and then that long and terrible 
series of epidemics—principally small 
pox—which fast reduced the populations 
of the Polynesian islands to from one to 
ten per cent of what they were in the 
time of Cook. Only the fittest have 
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The Little Town 


that Grows 
Big Men 


It doesn’t take a taxi or a 
trolley car to cross it— 


ad 


You don’t need an elevator 
to reach its top stories— 

Bad 
But there’s where 


they get up early 
in the morning— 





They all go to 
the corner drug 
store, 


There’s where 
good old human 





nature shapes the 
destiny of the whe tniyscand 
nation— and wait. 

Bad 


There’s where they elect presi- 
dents— 
Bd 


There’s where big men come 
from— 
ad 


There’s where they all go to 
the corner drug store, where 
Coca-Cola stands out in clear 
i er what it is — the 





TRAOL MARY . 
Roi Par Dk 





straight line between whole- 
some thirst and delicious and 
refreshing satisfaction— 


al 
The Little American Town. 
ae 


Coca-Cola was a favorite bev- 
erage when towns that have 
grown big were little towns. 


Bl 
Coca-Cola became a national 
favorite because it was created 


to please taste 
and satisfy thirst. 


Bd 


Sweet with the 
natural, nutri- 
tious sweetness of 
pure cane sugar— 





When “Uncle 
Tom”’ pitches— 





Drink oe 
Of C cla 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 







DELICIGUS 


and 


REFRESHING ,~ 





Its distinct flavor a perfect 
blend of choicest savors— 
oH 

Appealing to the eye with the 
rich, dark amber color of 
caramel and the lively bubbles 
of pure, sparkling water that 
come to a bead at the top— 


ci 


Coca-Cola is an inimitable 
combination of 

good things 

that nature has 

made good in 
the sunshine of . 
nine different 

climes, nine dif- ~~ RES: 
ferent countries, who buys. 
that is poured into a single 
glass and placed before you, 
wherever you may be when 
you answer the call of thirst. 








THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Floors—Refinish Yours Yourself | io 


Let 


with paint or varnish. Wetell how | * 


boys 

It’s a simple matter, if you cannot get a painter They are Fuller’s Specifications for home floors we 

to refinish any floor—fun, in fact, to do the work —each for a particular effect. pet 

yourself. We make also a special line of paints, varnishes, . They 

We make the finest finishes. They dry over enamels, etc., for all kinds of interior decorating. they 

morn And we maintain a Free Advice Department that wher 

will tell you in detail how to use them. not i 

° . it on 

We’ve specified these materials and methods comy 
for you after 72 years’ experience 


night, so you can walk on them in the morning. 


They are made for laymen’s use as well as 
painter’s—they flow and spread easily and cover 
well. The result is a smooth and lustrous finish 7 : or : 
—just the one you want to get, although you— With paints and painting practice. 
ais dieeteanaie thes werk. We are one of the largest paint 

manufacturers in the United States. Tell Us What 


— can apply these products as well as Don’t think you can’t do work Veer Blaws 
: like this simply because you haven’t 
Fuller makes a famous floor paint—Rubber ever done it. Follow Fuller Speci- Phocians pee yseon swan 
Cement Floor Paint and two famous varnishes fications and you'll get the right get. ; 


called ‘‘Fifteen-for-Floors” and “Fullerwear.” effect. Experts will tell you what to do, 
what kind of Finish to buy, and where 

to buy it, 
Do it now. Use Fuller’s Service as 


well as Fuller’s Paints and Varnishes, 
and Enamels, 


SPECIFICATION ° Send coupon for “Home Service” 


Booklet, a valuable small booklet of 


“Heme Service Paints Fuller products for use in the home, 


Varnishes - Enamels 
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Rubber Cement Floor Paint—a sanitary, waterproof and durable paint 
for floors of kitchens, closets. Attractive in color and gloss, | W. P. Fuller & Co. 


Dries hard over night Made in 12 colors. | Dept. 154, San Francisco, 


> se sagt? 
Also makers of House Paint, All-purpose Varnishes, Silkenwhite l cry send me a free copy of “Home Service 


Enamel, Fifteen-for-Floors, Washable Wall Finish, Auto Enamel, Barn 
and Roof Paint, Porch and Step Paint and Pioneer White Lead. 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 
Pioneer Paint Manufacturers for 72 Years. Established 1849, 
San Francisco. Branches in 16 Cities in the 
West. Dealers everywhere. 
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survived, and every year sees these becom- 
ing less and less fit. The mortality of the 
recent flu epidemic is believed to have 
been higher in the South Pacific than 
anywhere else in the world. 

t is these pitiful remnants of an in- 
evitably disappearing race about which 
the recent rhapsodists have tried to 
“fdyll-ize” after the manner of Melville 
and Byron. It’s funny enough when you 
think of it only from the standpoint of 
the Love Path-ologists; but when you 
consider it from the native standpojnt it 
is the grimmest of tragedies. The effects 
of leprosy and elephantiasis are too horri- 
ble to describe outside of a medical work; 
and so are those incident to the fright- 
fully -virulent blood diseases which, un- 
checked for generations, have assumed a 
distinct and deadly character of their own 
all over the South Pacific. Leprosy 
crumbles away the human tissues, ele- 
phantiasis augments them, half a score of 
loathsome blood and skin diseases poison 
them to the last filament of nerve. Men 
and women are dying before their time 
from these diseases, and most of those 
who bid fair to live to something like 
their normal span are usually disfig- 
ured, blemished, not pleasant to look 
at. Even where the symptoms of disease 
are not acute, the smouldering menaces 
are unmistakable. The taint of ele- 
phantiasis inclines a man or woman to 
roughness of skin and heaviness of ankles, 
that of leprosy to a hardening of the 
cuticle, beginning in the middle of the 
forehead. The universally prevalent 
blood diseases originally of venereal origin 
are revealed in a terrible sallowness. 
Let me ask the most “rapsy” of these 
modern rhapsodists how many times in 
the South Seas they recall seeing even 
boys and girls with their cheeks kindled 
with clean, red blood. Now and then 
in Samoa, perhaps; but did he ever see 
a single one in the Marquesas or Societies? 
They have done«more than I have if 
they have. And_I have spent yearsithere 
where they have spent weeks. But this is 
not a pleasant subject, and I touch upon 
it only because it accounts for the almost 
complete passing of physical perfection— 
male and female—in the islands of the 
South Pacific. 

But how about the beauty-unadorned 
photos with which our idyll-ists have 
proved their theses? Now things begin 
to get funny again. Most ofthese:photo- 
graphs are very old—almost as old as 
portrait photography—and the subjects 
were exceptional even in their own day. 
Those of the subjects who have not already 
died of old age will be but the most 
shriveled of toothless hags. To consider 
their early photos as typical of South Sea 
beauty of today would be almost equal to 
trying to show what the Persian matron 
of the present looks like by exhibiting a 
Florentine painting of “Susanna and the 
Elders.” Or hardly that, perhaps; but 
where in all the South Pacific would one 
look today for girls to pose for such 
pictures of the nude as are complacently 
shown today? Possibly he might find them 
in Samoa, but certainly never in Tahiti 
or the Marquesas. And if he did find 
them, I have grave doubts that he would 
have money enough to induce them to 
pose. At any rate, it would cost him a 
good sight more than it did my friend, 


On the Love Path: 





R and me to get the subjects to 
mount the model’s throne when we took 
a couple of photos of the Byron stuff. It 
cost us five Chilean dollars, a new flowered 
holakau and a bunch of bananas for one 
and ten dollars, a case of canned salmon, 
and I blush to confess it—a “‘square-face” 
of gin for the other. 

was a photographer in Apia in 
the gos. There was the usual demand 
from the beach for nudes of the native 
women, and there were plenty of girls— 
also from the beach—ready enough to 
pose for them. But R refused to do 
anything of the kind. If he took any 
nudes at all, he said, they would have to 
be from models that were attractive out- 
side of the fact that they were unclothed, 
and there must be some attempt to make 
the poses artistic rather than vulgar. 

had a rather ambitious program 
of nymph stuff outlined—pictures of vari- 
ous of our beauties languishing unadorned 
against backgrounds of pools and grot- 
toes and waterfalls. He gave it up for 
two reasons: partly because whole villages 
would insist on following us and making 
fun of the girls, and partly because he 
found he couldn’t get the girls to register 
“nymphitude” consistently. That’s what 
the movie people call it, is it not?) Even 
when we could persuade them to dispense 
with draperies, they would still insist on 
wearing necklaces of little trade mirrors, 
German celluloid combs, and various fear- 
ful and wonderful coiffures. 

Practically -all of the beauty un- 
adorned photos .made in the South 
Pacific—and the really successful ones 
are so few that I could almost call them 
off by name—were taken from twenty 
to thirty years ago; and by methods 
very similar to those employed by 
and myself: The beauties who 
figured in them-have long since become 
corpses or grandmothers, and of the pres- 
ent generation there’ will be found vety 
few to take their places. And not only 
is beauty scarcer.today than it was twenty 
years ago, but even’ when found it will 
prove infinitely more difficult to persuade 
It to pose unadorned.. But that the-old 
stuff will be plenty seductive enough to 
lure suckers for many years to come is 
proved by what is taking place today. 


White Shadows and Black. 


Oh, those pitiful ‘Love Path-ologists!” 
What disiilusionment awaits them—and 
worse! Before even I left Papeete they 
were beginning to swarm in by every boat. 
Most of them had a volume of “White 
Shadows” under their arms, and were 
rather indignant when they didn’t find 
girls dancing the hula-hula on the beach 
and a bunch of beach-combers lolling 
under the palms and singing “Warp her 
down to Mother Cary!” And two or three 
of them were reported to have left a call 
at what was once Lavina’s to be rousted 
out at dawn so they could hurry over to 
the environs of the Cercle Colonial and see 
the absintheteurs shooting themselves at 
sunrise. And most of them were for char- 
tering schooners and hieing away to the 
Marquesas forthwith, the majority of 
them to run down O’Brien’s ‘White 
Shadows” on their native heath, with 
every now and then a religiously or scien- 
tifically inclined one who would study at 
first hand the primitive Passion Play de- 
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scribed by Freeman in “Tracks of the 
Trades.” I greatly fear they are doomed 
to find both “Shadows” and “Passion 
Play” somewhat elusive. 

But not all of them were going to be 
content with “Shadows,” according to 
their very own statements. Nothing less 
than substance was going to do them, and 
that substance must be—beauty un- 
adorned, of course. Poor fish! In full 
cry on the Love Path, every man jack of 
them! Now if they will confine their 
quest to beauty, well and good; that is, 
provided they pack up and go home if 
they don’t find beauty, which they won’t. 
But if they press the chase willy-nilly, 
God pity them. All I can say is that they 
will be more interested in pathology than in 
love before they are through with the game. 

And the worst of it is that only the 
vanguard of the hosts to come have so far 
reached the South Pacific. From both 
north and south the steamers were booked 
chock-a-block for months ahead, and 
besides those coming by the regular routes 
there was word of a number of private 
craft that were scheduled shortly to be on 
the way. Some of these were merely 
yachts with small parties, coming for com- 
paratively limited cruises; others were 
full-rigged ships, bearing parties of would- 
be-permanent colonists. One outfit in 
England, after booking the first shipload, 
is said to have had to charter two more to 
take care of the overflow. These latter 
are all bringing their household goods and 
gods, and plan to make their fortunes 
raising cocoanuts .and making copra. 
Again, poor fish! How many of them will 
hang on for the eight years it.takes to 
bring young cocoa palms to bearing, even 
after the land is-cleared? And how many 
of them even know that there has never 
been such a thing as regular labor in the 
islands east of the 180th meridian, and 
that all attempts to bring blacks.from the 
Solomons, or Chinese or Hindus from Asia, 
have met with failure from the first. Even 
the hard-headed, hard-driving ‘Germans 
could never, year in and year out, make 
money from their copra ‘plantations -in 
Samoa. I’m sorry for these colonists 
‘from’ the bottom of my heart,. for the 
chatices ‘are a hundred to one ‘against 
them;and,there will be many women and 
childgen dmong those who will have to 
suffer.* And the “Love Path-ologists”— 
am I sorry for them? Well, hardly. I’ve 
been through that mill myself, and I’ve 
never squealed about-it, and I’ve always 
maintained that I was getting no more 
than I<deserved. So'will they have de- 
served all that comes to them, but, with 
solarge and so mixed a company, I.am 
inclined to think it will be to the accom- 
paniment of something of a chorus of 
caterwauling. And they are not going to 
put the blame where it ‘belongs—on their 
own soft nuts; they are going to hold it 
all up against the rhapsodists who lured 
them to the Love Path. By the tiger- 
toothed sharks of Teitaroa, about a year 
hence these blithe and breezy South Sea 
idyll-ists are due to learn that hell knows 
no fury like a “Love Path-ologist” given 
the w rong steer! 





*The Seid Times published on May 27th, 1921, 
under the head of “Foreign Office Warning,” an extract 
from a report on the Marquesan Islands received-in the 
British Foreign Office and detailing the difficulty had by 
at mec, people in withstanding the conditions in those 
islan 
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Bringing the Lattice Indoors 


ATTICE-WORK has long been 
employed for some of the most 
charming of outdoor decorative 
effects. Whether as a trellis for 

plants against a wall, or to outline a door, 
or to form a summer-house or pergola, it 
usually has a pleasing daintiness of design. 

The greatest development of lattice- 
work as decorative art has been in the 
Moslem countries. Travelers are fa- 
miliar with the elaborate screens in Cairo 
which are nothing more than fancifully 
wrought lattices. The wrought-iron 
grilles in Spanish courts and cathedrals 


or to originate. Colonial trellises har- 
monized well with the buildings they 
adorned. Inspiration for original designs 
can be gathered from varied sources. 
Architecture of many periods offers sug- 
gestions. Old stairways, gates, fences 
and wrought-iron of similar effect are re- 
plete with ideas suitable for adaptation 
to treillage for interior decoration. Even 
the weaving of wicker furniture suggests 
trellis effects in variety. Combinations 
used in furniture of closely woven reeds 
with open-work patterns is an attractive 
way to keep a latticed effect from becom- 





























window, door, book-case and china cup- 
board, but today the stucco wall of either 
an outer or inner court or an indoor sun- 
room provides an extremely effective 
background. And much of the contrast 
is due to color, for color schemes can be 
made very interesting with lattice. Prob- 
ably the most popular one—indoors or 
out—is dark green lattice contrasted with 
a white or cream-colored background. 
Where flowers or plants are used with the 
trellis it is certain to be harmonious. 
Some of the newer color effects that have 
developed with the revival of period ar- 


RA ts NOE CERIN LIE ANAT MERE AS Hs 


A sun-room with wal] and frieze decoration of lattice in plain design to balance the foliage pattern of the drapery 


are doubtless of Moorish importation. 
In France lattice-work is known as “‘treil- 
lage” and as such is considered a decora- 
tive device but is really a universal ac- 
companiment of garden architecture. 
Examples of Colonial homes in this coun- 
try show many quaintly beautiful gardens 
where lattice-work is used for fences, 
gates, arbors and flower frames, but its 
manifold decorative possibilities for in- 
teriors are now being appreciated in 
American homes, where beautiful and 
striking effects have been obtained by 
simple patterns cleverly arranged. There 
is a wide variety of designs to copy from 


ing monotonous. A room can be decor- 
ated with a lattice in two designs—a close 
pattern for the wall with open-work treat- 
ment for the border, while the spaces 
between the laths can be treated accord- 
ing to their shape—square, oblong or 
diamond. Other effects may be secured 
by using laths of different widths, much 
in the same way that a plaid is designed. 
Arches are another charming variation, 
suggesting the rose vine outside the win- 
dow, and are a good way to frame win- 
dows from the interior. 

Glass was formerly a background for 
some of this art, as witness the latticed 


chitecture—especially in stucco construc- 
tion—are continitions like bluish green 
paid procs or pink plaster, black on cream 
bright yellow on white. The lattice 
is usually the darker tone used on a light 
background. But is there any reason 
why a lighter lattice could not be taste- 
fully used on a dark background? A wall 
of light-green plaster or wood with treil- 
' e of white promises a very dainty 
ect. 
 Anather pretty variation is the intro- 
duction of a panel with a flower motif 
inset. When flowers can not be grown 
indoors they can be painted there. An 
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“Pretty nice, I'll say, Peggy, to get back from the vacation and find the house 
re-decorated from tip to toe.” 

“It’s just lovely, John. And I’m so glad you had them use Sanitas. It’s so 
much easier to keep clean—just a wipe with a damp cloth. I won’t have to worry 
about the children getting their dirty, sticky fingers on it.” 

«(Makes some change in the old place, eh? Everything sort of ‘fits,’ somehow, 
and the rooms seem to belong together, now.” 





Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is made on cloth, machine-painted with non-fading oil 
colors that do not crack or peel. Hangs just like wall-paper and comes in styles for every 
room in the house. 

There are decorative and floral designs, reproductions of tapestry, leather, grass-cloth 
and fabrics, and the dull-finished plain tints that can be hung as they come, or frescoed, 
stencilled, panelled or blended to fit any architectural motif or color scheme. 





Consult your decorator, or urite for Booklet and Samples 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 
DEPT. 23 
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The curves of the Chinese furniture suggest an interesting motif for “treillage™ 
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attractive way to use an inset panel is to 
make it appear like a window with vines 
or flowers peeping through. 

Not only conservatories, sun-rooms and 
sleeping-porches now have treillage. In 
the patio-like hall of one handsome home 
it outlines a wall fountain just as it would 
in a French or Italian garden outdoors. 

The spirit of lattice-work is harmony of 
line’ with that which already exists. In 
the dining-room reproduced it need not 
only follow the lines of the wall but could 
borrow detail from the curves of the 
Chinese furniture. In the sun-room illus- 
trated it is successfully adapted to the 
wall spaces and yet carries out a certain 
balance of design with the furnishings. 
In general, rectangular effects are good 
for straight lines. However, all the lines 
of doors, windows and built-in effects 
must be considered. 

Treillage is also used in decorating 
ceilings, sometimes with a simple diamond 
pattern, sometimes with an elaborate pat- 
tern rivaling the ornate stucco ceilings of 
period architecture. In homes of the 
summer cottage type the effect should be 
simple. When made of thin strips of lath 
three-eighths of an inch thick nailed flat 
upon each other it is comparatively easy 
work for the home craftsman. There are 
manufacturers who construct designs 
ready to be put in place by the amateur. 

Marion BROWNFIELD. 





VENING on board the house-boat 

known by the Noahs as “The Ark.” 

Mr. Noah sits by the electric read- 

ing lamp with the evening paper. 
The phonograph is playing “Oh, for a 
life on the ocean wave!” 

Mr. Noah: “We’ve been here over a 
month now. Tired of it? Want to go 
back to the city?” 

Mrs. Noah: “Well, I should say not! 
Do you know how the exchequer stands 
this month after we have had the ark 
repainted, the launch done over and 
bought new curtains? We are $150 on 
the right side of the ledger. And I 
haven’t felt so well in years! There’s 
something about the air here and our 
trips round the bay Sundays that is re- 
juvenating. Leave now? [| think not. 
The seeds are already coming up in the 
garden—don’t laugh at my garden! ‘The 
barrel on the dock is full of strawberry 
plants and the old rowboat that was be- 
yond repair I had filled with silt from the 
canal bottom and it’s full of garlic, onions, 
thyme, sage and one tomato plant.” 

“Some garden! But don’t you get 


‘Arking™ 
to Save Rent 


lonely?” “Indeed, I do not. I went to 
the city eight times last month. It’s only 
a short trip. And I never had so much 
time to read before.” 

But the Noahs are not the only money- 
savers who have found refuge in their 
arks. When rents rose until they threat- 
ened a deluge, a group of house-boat 
owners in a western city moved to the 
play-time arks which they had been using 
only for week-ends and holidays. On 
the banks of a broad canal within easy 
commuting distance of town they are 
waiting until the flood-rates shall sub- 
side to a fair level. 

Nor are they impatient for that time 
to come for, after all, life on a house-boat 
is by no means unattractive. There are 
delicious striped bass in the bay for the 





catching, driftwood to be hauled in from 
the slough for the fireplace and—most 
important of all—a good sum to be put 
into the bank each month that used to go 
to a landlord. And sports in the back- 
yard! Just don a bathing-suit, dive off 
the rear porch, swim or float about, or get 
a surf-board and attach it to a friendly 
motor-boat and go racing up and down 
the waterway. If your mood for sport 
needs more room, jump into the trim 
thoroughbred of a launch that waits at 
every -house-boat’s side-and go on an-ex- 
ploring trip. Or if you prefer to stay 
quietly within doors there is a good-sized 
living-room, usually with piano, phono- 
graph, the latest magazines and comfort- 
able chairs in which to lounge. 

Opening out of the living-room is a 
well-equipped dining-room, finished usu- 
ally in ivory and with gaily decorated 
dishes. Electric tea-urn, grill and toaster 
are there and the light comes down dif- 
fused from hanging bowls or is softly shed 
from cleverly arranged side lights. The 
kitchen is a delight with its blue and 
white dishes, condiment jars, spotless 





The Noahs have a snug‘ark, with aquatic sports in the back-yard 
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HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES 





ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





“Women Should Know About Motors 


Men folks told us that it would 
be useless to try to interest women 
in electric motors. Some of them 
said ‘‘the motor question is outside 
the woman’s province,” others said, 
“women just naturally run away 
from any technical question.” 

Probably these are the same people 


who, ten years ago, said that women 
would never drive automobiles nor vote. 


We believe that women do want to 
know the facts about the motors which 
drive the household helps that they are 
using. Because we are certain that the 
women who have bought or are buying 
the electric washers, vacuum cleaners, 


sewing machines, ironers, grinders and 
the rest, realize that it is the motcr 
itself that has made the fundamental 
difference between the old day and the 
new. Ifthe motor isn’t good the machine 
is no good. 

There isn’t room to say anything more 
except that Westinghouse has designed 
a motor that is particularly and defi- 
nitely adapted to run appliances used 
by women. The main object in the 
manufacture of this motor has been to 
make it trouble-proof in every way. 
It is so certain that this purpose has been 
achieved that it is really worth while for 
any woman to be sure that she gets a 
Westinghouse Motor on any appliance 
she buys. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities . 





Representatives Everywhere 
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white sink and well-scoured pots and pans 


of aluminum. From the kitchen one 
steps to a: cheerful breakfast porch, 
wicker-furnished, chintz-cushioned, green- 
latticed. Is this not better than a stuffy 
city apartment? Everywhere the clean- 
liness of bare floors and small rugs; out- 
side on the decks the comfort of wicker 
furniture and the gaiety of striped awn- 
ings fluttering in the breeze. Never a dull 
moment living on an ark. And no dust! 

If the housekeeper wants a garden, silt 
from the bed of the slough will furnish a 
wonderful soil when poured into boxes or 
discarded rowboats. Here she may raise 
all sorts of small garden truck, even a 


The Home in the West 
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Thrifty gar- 
deners grow 
strawberries in 
barrels at the 
ark landing. 
Vegetables 
flourish in 
discarded 


rowboats, and 


; 
j 


flowers bloom 
in boxes 


blackberry bush or two. Some of the 
house-boat holders grow strawberries 
in barrels. 

In this house-boat colony there is a 
fine community spirit; partly, perhaps, 
because many of these dwellers in arks 
have known one another since the days 
when house-boats were used only for 
occasions. Then, too, there is something 
friendly and convivial about. the very 
idea of a house-boat. A communist 
would approve many of the ideas put into 
practise here. The sidewalk which runs 


along the bank from ark to ark is a com- 
munity affair, kept in repair by the re- 
ceipts from an annual summer dance. 
This does not, of course, pay for the ex- 
pense of the labor, but the citizens go 





about repairing that sidewalk even as 
small townships in New England still 
keep up their highways. On an appointed 
day each man contributes his labor and 
the sidewalk is put in repair for another 
year. Water and electricity is all meas- 
ured by one meter and it is one man’s duty 
to receive and pay out the money due for 
lights and water on the individual boats. 
EvizaBeTH DEUEL. 


U Uv 
The Western Jam Pot 


UT of the western jam pot come sun- 
dry savory odors combining the 
aromas of all the world-famous fruits of 
the Pacific Coast. Here are some of the 





Wide Eaves 


WHILE the spreading eaves of this 
dwelling are a picturesque feature, 
they also serve a practical purpose in 
keeping cool the interior, the house hav- 
ing been especially designed for comfort 
in a warm climate; hence the sun-room’s 
modified invitation to the sun’s rays. 
The suggestion of coolness and breathing 
space is accentuated by the lawn and 
open vistas surrounding the house. 

The exterior is of stucco; the eaves are 
finished underneath with wood painted 
white to reflect light in the house. 

For further information address SuN- 
sET’s Home Editor. 


Plan of the 


first floor 
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Hours of uninviting cleaning drudgery each week are pleasantly 
shortened by The Hoover; and surely a woman's time has value. 
Outlays of cash. for carpet-cleaning, for laundering curtains 
and redecorating interiors soiled by dusty sweeping, are 
ended; and that is an aid to thrift. Then, too, this efficient deaner 
saves many times its cost by the additional years of use and 
beauty it imparts to your rugs. For The Hoover’s exclusive 
process of gently beating out all nap-wearing, buried grit 
as it sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects crushed nap, re- 
vives colors and cleans by air, is guaranteed to prolong rug 
life. You are more than paying for a Hoover. Why not have it? 


e HOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


Write for booklet ;“How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 











The Hoover Suction Sweeren ComPANyY, FAcrorits at NORTH Canton, OHI0, AND HaMILTon, ONTARIO 







The Hoover lifts the rug. from the 
floor, like this—gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 
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ways in which the western housewife 
makes use of various delectable products 
in their season: 


LOGANBERRY AND BLACKBERRY JAM— 
Wash the berries, using the same quantity 
of each. Measure the fruit and add an 
equal amount of sugar. Crush the ber- 
ries slightly to start the juice and cook 

_ slowly over a low fire until thick. Seal in 
sterilized glasses. 


Driep Apricot MARMALADE — Soak 
1 lb. of dried apricots in cold water over- = 
night. Cook slowly in the same water ‘ 
until tender and rub through a strainer. 
Measure the pulp and for each cup add 
2g cup of sugar. Add the juice of 1 
orange and 1 lemon and cook until thick. 
Seal in sterilized glasses. 

Four pounds of fresh apricots may be 
used if desired in place of 1 Ib. of dried 
apricots. 


GraPE ConservE—Cook 3 lbs. of 
muscat grapes and 1 cup of water until 
seeds loosen and rub through a coarse 
strainer. To the pulp add 2 cups of 
sugar, the grated peel of 1 orange, the 
juice of 2 oranges and 1 cup of seedless 
raisins. Cook until thick, add 34 cup of 


M4 chopped walnuts, boil 3 minutes and seal 
Shi pments in sterilized glasses. 
Everywhere Prune ConseRvE—Soak 3 Ibs. of 


prunes overnight in cold water. In the 
morning cook until tender and remove 


Mion 2 Purdie Rocip-Gut Pistas cr tee fy | i Adds cups of agar, 1 cup of weak 
lowest cost. Los Angeles is now the cheap- bear ge thinly sliced orange, t — 

est place in the world to buy the com- rarns and }%4 teaspoon each o _ground 
plete materials for your new home. We cinnamon and clove. Cook until thick, 
positively can deliver a home to you add J cup of walnuts broken In pieces, 
cheaper than your local price. continue the boiling 3 minutes and seal in 


sterilized glasses. 


0 Tomato MarmaLtape—Scald and pee} 

V/ eC Oo 5 lbs. of tomatoes and slice them. Add 

ee of sugar, the grated rind and juice 

Wis énvcase Samael t 20% or eae of 1 lemon and 2 tablespoons of ginger 

The home pictured above, pat daprernpens soo wba vn = root. Allow to stand overnight, [then 

ready for immediate ship- machine in ready-cut pieces end sending everything cook until thick and seal in sterilized 

ment. ——. es aed in cne complete shipment direct from factory to glasses. The ginger may be removed be- 
— veer price of re a consumer at wholesale cost. The saving in time and fore putting into glasses if desired. 

lelivered to your destina labor is tremendous. 15,000 Heme cwners have 

tion. The low price will saved by buying Pacific Ready-Cut Homes. Ycu RHUBARB AND PINEAPPLE CoNSERVE— 

amaze you. will too. Cut rhubarb in pieces to make 8 cups and 

pour boiling water over it. Add 1 pine- 


¢ apple cut in pieces, all juice from pine- 
en “Yor 144 BR e apple and 3 oranges peeled and cut in thin 
Cook 15 minutes and measure, 


slices. 


e ° ° 

Book of New Designs § | 214.2 ca quincy of sugar and bo 
—or write for FREE Pian Booklet Sucartess Jam—Soak 1 Ib. of dried 
Our 50¢ volume pictures 100texteriorsof the FJ | abt soft and cub through colander. 

most charming California homes, each with Add 1 package of dates, stoned and cut in 


floor plan; specifications and price. pieces, and 2 cups of chopped candied 


FILL. IN COUPON |AND MAIL ginger. Boil slowly until soft and smooth. 
Seal in sterilized jars. Four pounds of 


i Inc. . 
1358 So Fill St. Les Angeles” fresh apricots may be used instead of 1 lb. 


Enclosed herewith is age Re mail me of dried if desired. E 

00 Low poioed ee bn ee eee Spicep Grapes—Cook 5 lbs. of grapes 

and 1 cup of water until seeds rise to top. 

Remove seeds and add 4 cups sugar; I cup 

vinegar and 2 tablespoons each of ground 

cinnamon and clove. Cook until thick 
and seal in sterilized glasses. 














Peacn JamM—Peel 3 lbs. of peaches and 
slice. Add 2 lbs. of sugar and the juice 
and grated rind of 1 orange. Cook slowly 
until thick and seal in sterilized glasses. 


HEsTER CoNKLIN and 
PAULINE PARTRIDGE. 
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It is not a question of how much electricity can do, but rather how 
leasily it may be made to do its best 





WHEN you buy ecectri- 
cal goods look for a 
store that displays the G-E 
orange and blue labelled 
line of electrical conveni- 
ences—this label is an in- 
dication of quality. 












Gen 


Pacific Coast Sales Offices in: 


A little touch— 





and on comes the light 


pees a switch that responds to the 
sweep of a hand across the wall—no 
fumbling around to find the right button. 
The G-E Tumbler Switch works like a lever, 
up and down at the lightest touch. When 
hands are full, an elbow answers the purpose. 
And yet this simple device is so sturdy and 
reliable that it never gets out of order. 


It’s just another G-E contribution to home 
comfort and convenience. In hallways, living 
‘com, dining room, bedroom, nursery—in fact 
zvery place in the house this switch makes 
friends because it is easy to operate and never 
“sticks.” 


Such convenience is easy to obtain. If 
vou’re building, see that your wiring includes 


G-E Tumbler Switches. If you are already 
settled in a home, ask the electrical con- 
tractor-dealer in your community to install 
them to replace your present switches. It’s 
an easy job with no muss or litter and you 
will at once appreciate the improvement. 


And when you have any other wiring done, 
be sure that your electrical contractor uses 
G-E Reliable Wiring Devices—there are 3000 


of them to meet every wiring requirement. 


Ask our distributor for our helpful booklets 
on house wiring and wiring conveniences, 
which are of interest to every home owner or 
planner. 


Pacific Coast Distributor 
PACIFIC STATES ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Los Angeles Oakland Portland 


eral 


General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 





Los Angeles 
Rocky Mountain Sales Offices in: 











Portland 
Denver, Colorado 
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Seattle 


San Francisco Spokane 





Company #282 0 


San Francisco Seattle Spokane Tacoma 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of imple- 
ment is important to an in- 
dividual workman, efficient 
tools for industry and com- 
merce are a vital necessity to 
the nation. 


Telephone service is one 
of the tools of American in- 
dustry and commerce in most 
common use and upon which 
-much depends. The Amer- 
ican public cannot afford to 
let this tool get dull. 


To provide over twelve 
million’ subscribers with tele- 
to trans- 
mit the vibrations of the 
human voice thirty million 


phone connection; 


times a day and from any 
point to any other point 
throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechan- 
ism of the highest order of 
scientific precision, and an 
efficient organization. 


It is the aim of the Bell 
Telephone System, with the 
cooperation of the public, to 
be the most dependable tool 
of American industry. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Better Service 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





” The heen ‘eileran with pride 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


They always have been his best sellers 


They tx 


e satehed brush 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


and strong helpers for his prosperi : 
fish users Poet t cotnny : 


JOHN L.WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


___ Brush ne for Over 112 Years and the Largest i in the the World 








Pound Calico 


(Continued from page 19) 


She fell on her knees at the bedside and 
| gasped out: “Your things are all right, 
| Sally! Here they are! I brought ’em! 
They aren’t even wet—see?” 

Sally opened her eyes and smiled grate- 
fully. 

Coralena began to shake again and for 
the first time to cry. 

“She'd ought he put to bed at once,” 
Mrs. Humboldt said. ‘Would you rather 
| stay here, dearie, or go home?” 

Corsa wanted to go home. 

“Well, you come with me and put on 
one of Sally’ *s dresses, and Mr. Gathany’ll 
take you wes him.” 

While she was gone Gathany arranged 
with Sally’s brother to drive Danny’s boat 
home. Then he got his fur coat from the 
car and stood waiting on the front steps, 
watching the shadow of Mt. Cawley 
stretch itself out like a soothing hand 
upon the waters of the placid lake. 

When Coralena returned he bundled 
her into the coat, but she wouldn’t leave 





' until she had bent over Sally again and 


convinced herself that Sally understood 


| about the clothes. 


And in the car, as he started home with 
her, she repeated to herself: “They 
weren't hurt atall. T hey didn’t even get 
damp. They’re all right.” 

She lay back in the seat and closed her 
eyes, still sobbing a little. 

She’d stop in a minute, Gathany 
thought. He didn’t try to make her talk, 
but tucked the robes about her and said a 
cheery commonplace or two and let the 
car out as much as he dared on the muddy 


| road. 


But the sobs continued. 

After a little she sat up and said slowly, 
in a low, frightened voice, as if some hor- 
ror that she had feared had just revealed 
itself: “J can’t go home.” 

Gathany was startled. 

“Why, what’s the matter? Why 
shouldn’ t you go home?” 

“T can’t tell you! I can’t tell anybody! 
I—I’m afraid to!” She shrank back into 
her corner. “It’s—it’s something I’ve 


| done.” 


He checked the car’s speed and looked 
at her. Her eyes were bright and fright- 
ened, like a bird’s that has blundered into 
a room through an open window and can’t 
getout. Through them he seemed to get 
a glimpse of the horror too. Was it \Pos- 
sible that she had “done something?” 

The idea was absurd. She was a child 
—just back from the fringes of death— 
suffering from a shock that would have 
floored most men—hysterical—almost 
out of her head, perhaps. All she needed 
was rest. 

They were approaching Gathany’s 


| house. At a venture, he suggested that 


they go in. 

eS i build you a whale of a fire, and get 
you nice and warm, and you can rest in 
the big easy chair. We’re right here, you 
see. 

He was surprised and hugely relieved 
when she nodded a dubious assent, re- 
sponding more to his tone than his words. 

He swung the car’s nose up the drive- 
way, between the scarlet-berried rowan 
trees. 
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A Free Gift to the Children 


Take your box of crayons or paints 
and see how well you can color this 
picture. Then mail it to us with your 
name and address plainly written 

and we will send you FREE a 
special cake of JAP ROSE 


for your own use. 
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So Refreshing and Healthful rf 


Golden Transparent i thi il 


peal imagine feeling wonderfully rested and refreshed after \ 
atponang your own hair. Try to imagine such a shampoo tot 

with no wearisome rubbing and rubbing to raise even a thin 
lather, and no rinsing and rinsing over and over till your back 
is nearly broken and your hair still stringy and sticky from the a 
undissolved soap. Wy 


You can easily realize such an imagination if you use JAP ROSE soap. 
Just dip the big, golden transparent cake in any kind of water—cold or hard. A 
few light rubs on your moistened hair, and presto—almost like magic come flock 
upon flock of the prettiest little elfish, pearly bubbles. How they do go after the 
dust and oil in the hair, and right down to the skin pores of the scalp. And then 
the rinsing —how easy it is. A dash or two of water or a brief swish of the spray 
—and all the bubbles are gone, everyone, while the hair and scalp are thoroughly 
clean—of soap as well as grime. 


So pure are the oils in JAP ROSE soap, and so scientifically blended with 
p. glycerine are they, that besides its wonderful cleansing powers, JAP ROSE 
is the most healthful, hygienic and healing soap that it’s possible to make. It 
not only cleanses but beautifies, leaving a smooth, tender glow to the complexion, 
and the hair soft and fluffy. 





Roses in the cheeks, fiuffiness in the hair, fragrant 
cleanliness everywhere—that’s JAP ROSE. 


You’ll Like It! 


The next time you shampoo your own hair, just try JAP ROSE 
soap After you have done so you will thank us for thesuggestion. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Makers of Kirk’s Jap Rose Talcum Powder 


Kirk’s Original Cocoa Hardwater Castile Soap 
5 Kirk’s Flake White Soap 
Q Kirk’s American Family Washing Machine Soap Chips 


© 
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He helped her out and hurried ahead to 
renew the fire. She followed wearily. 
The ends of the sleeves of the fur coat 
dangled like a scarecrow’s. She came 
into the room trailing its skirts on the 
floor, and stood by the hearth, as though 
too tired to make the further exertion of 
going to a chair. She watched him in 
silence as he piled the big fireplace full of 
dry kindling and blew the glowing coals 
into quick life with the bellows, until the 
long tongues of flame roared up the 
chimney. 

“You'll feel different as soon as you’re 
warm,” he said, straightening up, “and 
nothing will do you as much good—” 

The expression of her face stopped him. 
It was like a child’s he had seen in the 
hallway of a cheap hotel, outside the room 
in which its mother had killed herself. 
There was something behind it more seri- 
ous than hysteria. Coralena Duke was 
going to need more from him than 
whisky. But he finished his sentence: 

“— as a bit of a toddy,” and hastened 
to a cupboard. 

Her voice overtook him—colorless and 
strained, as if the physical production of 
the sounds hurt her. 

“IT rocked the boat—so she'd fall in.” 
He whirled about. “J wanted her to 
drown.” 

In the shaggy fur coat, she had shrunk 
back against the mantel like a trapped 
animal. 

“T wanted her clothes.” 

He gazed at her fora moment of tranced 
horror, seeing, not his human contempo- 
rary, but their common, biting and tear- 
ing monkey-grandmother. 

“They were her wedding clothes,” she 
whispered. “She spread ’em out on the 
bank and showed them to me. I’d never 
even touched anything before that was so 
soft and pretty. Do I—” With one 
small clenched fist pressed against her 
mouth, she was watching him in an agony 
of fear. “Do I have to tell Mr. Blod- 
gett?” 

Blodgett was the sheriff. 


Queen DEY a choking pity swept 
everything else out of Gathany’s mind. 
At the same instant he realized the im- 
portance and delicacy of the role he had 
to play. Perhaps her very reason was 
teetering in the balance! 

He pulled himself up with a strong 
hand. He even managed a smile, of a 


sort. 

“Tell Blodgett? What an idea! Of 
course you don’t. Don’t tell anyone. 
And neither will I. Why should we?” 

The fingers of her hand unclenched. 
The taut muscles of her body relaxed a 
little. 

“But I—I tried to kill her.” 

“Suppose you did.” The specious 
cheeriness of his voice rang hollow in his 
ears. “You didn’t do it. You didn’t 
even get her new clothes wet. And you 
jumped in after her and pulled her out.” 

Her eyes implored him to goon. Their 
look of trust and fear and helplessness 
made him ashamed of his first instinct of 
repugnance. Fancy wanting clothes— 
just the ordinary, pitiful kind of clothes 
that Sally Humboldt would be able to 
buy—so much that you'd kill for them! 

“Nobody’s the worse for what hap- 
pened. Unless you catch cold. Drink 
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this, so you won’t. 
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He added water to the whisky and 
went over and gave it to her. She drank 
it gratefully. He helped her out of the 
big coat. 

“Forget all about rocking the boat. 
I’ve wanted to do things like that lots of 
times—everybody has.” 

She looked at him speculatively, as if 
she weighed his assertion and rejected it. 
She steadied herself with one hand on the 
mantel. 

“T never had a boughten dress in my 
life. I never had a dress that wasn’t 
made out of pound calico. Like this one. 
It comes in bolts, and you buy it by the 
pound. It’s just remnants. You can’t 
tell what you’ve got till you unwind it. 
When one pattern runs out, you have to 
go right on and use another one—in the 
same dress. And I don’t wear shoes yet 
in the summertime, when we’re back on 
Lake Margery. Gram’ pacan’tafford’em.” 

He reflected that he and the people he 
knew had never thought any more about 
how to get clothes than how to get air. 
Down in the bottom of his mind he hadn’t 
let himself believe that people like Cora- 
lena existed. To stumble in upon the 
raw facts about one of them like this— 
one of them who was young and lovely 
and gentle and a lifelong acquaintance— 
moved him profoundly. 

There was so much to say that he didn’t 
trust himself to say anything. He pulled 
a chair close to her and touched her elbow. 

“Please sit down. You're so tired.” 

She didn’t seem to hear. 

“But it wasn’t just the clothes. Maybe 
I wouldn’t’a’ done it just for them. When 
I saw them, it seemed to me all of a sud- 
den that maybe they’d change my luck; 
that maybe if I looked like other people, 
I’d be like other people.” 

“How ‘like other people’ ?” 

“T guess you don’t know much about 
me, do you? Big Caribou folks’d know 
what I mean. I’ve been sort o’ forced 
onto people all my life—just somebody 
else to feed. Nobody’s ever really wanted 
me—not even—not even my mother—or 
Gram’pa! And I thought—I thought— 
that maybe—with clothes like Sally’s—” 

She laid her head against her arm and 
began to cry silently, out of a misery too 
deep for sound. She clung to the mantel 
as if she didn’t dare let go. 

He tried to say comforting things, but 
they stuck in his throat. He gagged at 
their inherent irony. 

His own unhappiness had rubbed him 
raw; left him quiveringly susceptible to 
the pain of others. Coralena’s was almost 
intolerable. And of course his love for 
Eleanor, beating heavily within him, 
threw all its transmuted force into pity 
for this girl, born to happiness as Eleanor 
had been born, whose real life he was 
watching die, in the vacuum of Big Cari- 
bou, for lack of the things that all the 
other girls he had ever known had taken 
for granted. 

A hot tide of the peculiar kind of poig- 
nant and passionate shame that young 
people feel when they suddenly discover 
the deep injustice upon which their social 
stratum seems to rest swept him to her 
side. She was so little! So utterly for- 
lorn! So miserable! And it was all so 
damned unfair! 

His hands went out to her in boyish 
tenderness. He put them beneath her 
elbows and pulled her gently away. 
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It was like plucking the cast-off shell of 
a locust from its grip on the bark of a tree. 
She came off in his hands—utterly spent. 

The tired head with its sunburned curls 
settled against his shoulder. He could 
feel the hot, irregular beating of her heart 
The little brown breasts, still heaving with 
sobs, pressed against his breast. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, stupefied with grief 
and fatigue, she clung to him as she had 
clung to his paddle handle in the river. 
He was someone who cared. 

He looked about the room in perplex- 
ity. The blood rose painfully into his 
face. What a mess he was making! 

And then it came to Jim Gathany in a 
lightning flash of clairvoyance just what 
he could do for this poor little straw in the 
wind of life. With his heart thundering 
in his ears, he asked himself why not. A 
riot of thoughts whirled through his mind. 
He wouldn’t have opened his mind to 
them if he hadn’t previously closed it to 
Eleanor. That was all done with. And 
he was glad it was done with. Mostly it 
had meant pain. Maybe that was what 
real love always meant. This wasn’t love 
~-rcobably would never be; but it was the 
chance of a lifetime for that steady, de- 
pendable happiness that, having been 
burnt by love’s flame, he believed he pre- 
ferred to love. Not even Coralena her- 
self could be more lonely than he was. 
Eleanor had reduced his life, too, to pound 
calico. They could give to each other in 
equal measure. Why not? 

He held her tight in a sudden burst of 
tenderness. , 

“Coralena,” he whispered through her 
curls to the ear that was next to his lips, 
“7 want you.” 

The sobbing stopped short. She lay 
still in the shelter of his arm—breathless. 

“T want to marry you. I'll give you 
prettier clothes than Sally ever saw. We 
can have almost anything you want.” 
He spoke very slowly and gently, all his 
clean young honesty in his voice. “And I’Il 
always take care of you—always. Don’t 
you—don’t you think you'd like that?” 

She lifted her head and looked at him 
with frank big-eyed wonder. Her face 
was grave and wistful, and his, as she 
studied him for a long, still moment, was 
full of reassurance. 

Suddenly a wave of weariness seemed 
tosweepoverher. Out of the silence that 
held their clamoring thoughts she sighed 
a tired, peaceful little sigh and let her 
head sink back on his breast. She put up 
her hand and touched his cheek. 

He bent over and kissed her gently. 


WHE the sun climbed over the range 
the next morning and struck in 
punctually through his window, he awoke 
with the pleasant sense of well-being which 
had always seemed to wait for him in that 
little cabin. 

He lay still enjoying it: listening to the 
mighty cawing of the crows streaking 
forth upon the day’s enterprise; breathing 
in the mild, sweet, fresh smell of the bal- 
sam trees; feeling the great, clear, deli- 
cately tinted lake stretch on and away 
from his door. Coming from the city’s 
clangor over the tops of the hills and down 
into the Big Caribou Country had always 
been like dropping into a pool of quiet- 
ness. 

His eyes fell on a roll of stiff white 
paper on his bureau. He looked at it 
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Have you noticed the advertising 
of your local Coffield dealer—your 
“Washday Smile Shop”? 

If you have, you know where he 
is located so that you can call on 
him at any time and find out more 
about the Washer that cleans any 
kind of clothes the best and easiest 
and cheapest way—and without 
constant tinkering to bother both 
you and the dealer. 


If you don’t know him, write us im- 
mediately so that we can send you his 
address. [Even if you do not intend to 
purchase right now, you should at least 
know more of what your Coffield dealer 


has to offer. 


If there should be no “Washday 
Smile Shop” near enough to give you 
efficient service, we will be glad to do so 


direct from our factory office. 


THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


“Producers of Washday Smiles” for Seventeen Years. 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


The Coffield Washer Co., Denver, Colorado 
Doer-Mitchell Electric Co., a, Wash. 


Home Electric Company, Tacoma, Washington 
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wonderingly. It was his marriage license. 
He was going to marry Coralena at seven 
o’clock that night, in the house of the 
Reverend Mr. Dummage, in the village. 
It was a strange business, but it was true. 

And bring her here—tothis room! The 
knowledge lay like an unnatural light 
upon the familiar things about him. 
Parts, they were soon to be, of a new 
world, in which he was going to have to 
live. He looked at them curiously. 

He realized for the first time what he 
had done.. From the moment the after- 
noon before when he had finally persuaded 
Coralena to marry him at once and let him 
begin to take care of her, until he had 
fallen wearily into bed, there had been no 
time for thinking. Her grandfather’s 
consent had to be obtained, and the min- 
ister seen, and a hat and a dress for Cora- 
lena bought i in the village. It had been 
midnight when he went to bed, and he had 
slept at once, without thinking at all. 


ELL—he told himself vigorously— 

he wasn’t going to think now! And 
went. on, thinking — thinking — think- 
ing—! Coralena in this room, where he had 
dreamed only of Eleanor: her sturdier step 
on the floor; she beside the little dressing- 
table he had bought for Eleanor; her face 
in the mirror whose frame had been chosen 
for Eleanor’s; her body here beside him. 

He sprang up, breaking his thoughts 
cleanly off. He had done the right thing, 
and he’d keep it right! He wouldn’t spoil 
it by memories! Nor dim it by compari- 
sons. 

: He dressed quickly and ate his break- 
ast. 

Then he began to make his house ready 
for his wife. He brought in sprays of 
rowan and branches of balsam. The 
strong lake wind went through the rooms 
with him and shook out their fragrance. 
His sail-cloth curtains bellied and flapped. 

In the pleasant stretching of his muscles 
and stirring of his blood he found content. 
He was so young—so well—it was such a 
corking little old cabin for a honeymoon! 
Everything’d be all right. He and Cora- 
lena would live as sanely and healthily— 
even when he took her back to the City— 
as the wild ducks that dipped and 
splashed in the lake. And what a going 
over the hills it would be for her! The 
discovery of the world! 

He had the conviction of a good job 
well done. Life was again the clean, 
straightaway track it had been before 
Eleanor came. He wasn’t going to think 
of Eleanor any more. Somewhere in his 
mind a door had closed. 

It swung wide at the sound of Eleanor’s 
voice, with a force that startled him. 

He was carrying out an armful of fishing 
tackle to the garage to make more closet 
room in the house. She hailed him from 
the trail above and waved a tamarack 
branch, as blithe as a bird. 

He stared up at her from the midst of 
his rods and creels. The sun struck hot 
on his uncovered head. The wind lifted 
his hair. For a moment everything in 
him yearned to runto her. And then the 
door closed again. He watched her come 
as if she had been a stranger. 

She leaped from rock to rock down the 
steep hillside with the grace of trained 
muscles. Her very outline against teh 
hill suggested her charm. And when she 
stood beside him on the little bricked ter- 










































































race where they used to drink tea and 
elaborate their endless plans, it was a 
thing as positive as the morning light. 
But he didn’t feel it. The Jim Gathany 
who had thrilled to it was safe behind the 
closed door. 

She was a slender girl, with the delicate 
bloom that comes from an ordered and 
sheltered life, and the assurance that is the 
property only of those young people whose 
superiority in all their human contacts has 
been arranged for them by their elders in 
advance. 

She wore a jade green wool sport coat 
and a leaf-brown skirt. She had wrapped 
partridge vine about her green tam-o’- 
shanter. Its scarlet berries glowed against 
her russet-brown hair. 

She held out her hands, but he didn’t 
take them. 

“Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy,” she said, with 
the lift of the morning in her voice and a 
riot of dancing life in her eyes, “it was all 
my fault! And I came, the minute I 
finally realized it, to tell youso. Auntie’s 
with me. You’re to come back to the 
cottage and see her. Please forgive me 
quick, and let’s be happy! I'll promise 
you never, never, nerer to hurt you 
again!” 

He met her eyes levelly. 

“You’ve promised that every time. 
And every time you’ve broken your word. 
You’ve brought me to the point where I 
don’t believe you. Come in. I’ve some- 
thing to tell you.” 

She followed him lightly into the house, 
and crossed the long, low living-room. 
Her sensitive face was touched by tender- 
ness and amusement. It seemed to say: 
“Poor Jimmy! It always takes him so 
long to make up!” 

She held out her arms to him. 

“All right, Jimmy darling! But first-— 
before you tell me the terrible things 
you re thinking—first—unless you’ ve for- 
gotten—come here and kiss me!” 

She had stood just there the first time 
he had ever kissed her, the sunshine from 
the window back of her gleaming in her 
hair, as now, and running the same edge 
of gold along the curve of her cheek and 
throat and gown. 

“IT haven’t forgotten, and I’ll never 
forget; but I sha’n’t be kissing you any 
more. That’s all done with.” 

She smiled indulgently. 

“Tt’ll never be done with,” she said, in 
the tender, low voice that had been the 
sweetest thing in all the world to him. 
Pag us, Jimmy. It won’t die until we 

oO. 

He met the love in her eyes without 
response. s 

“Maybe it won't,” he said quietly. 
“Tf it doesn’t we'll just have to stand it. 
For this is the end. You’ve convinced 
me atlast. I see now that what you said 
the other night is true: we love each other 
too much to be happy together.” 

She came out of her corner and stood 
beside him near the hearth. 

“T was very mad when I said that. I 
saw everything through a cloud of pain, 
because ld quarreled with you. I was 
terribly wrong.’ 

“T don’t think so,’ he said with grave, 
impersonal kindliness. “If we cared less, 
our little differences wouldn’t lead to 
quarrels, and when we quarreled it 
wouldn’t kurt'so. I’ve never suffered in 
my life as I have since we’ve been en- 
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gaged. I didn’t know I could suffer like 
that. It’s too much. I’m not willing to 
pay the price.’ 

She looked deeply and soberly into his 
eyes. “Jimmy,” she said with clear sim- 
plicity, “there isn’t any price that could 
be asked that I wouldn’t pay for your 
love.” 

A wind from somewhere banged his 
door wide open. 

“Tt’s too late,” he said with a sudden, 
unexpected, harsh boyish sob. “I’m 
going to marry Coralena Duke.” 

She stared at him in sheer amazement. 

“Coralena Duke? The child who lives 
up here? You haven’t—you haven't 
asked her?” 

“Yes. Yesterday.” 

He was dismayed by the quick rever- 
sion of his feeling. She wasn’t a stranger 
now, but the one human being in the 
world whom he understood and loved. 
He felt, absurdly, their community of in- 
terest in the face of acommon peril. She 
seemed to feel it too. 

“T never dreamed I—I could hurt you 
like that!” 

Her eyes, which were very brown and 
very young, reminded him of his mother’s. 
His mother’s eyes had been gray and 
faded. She had died many years ago. 
He wasn’t often reminded of her now. 

“T give you my word of honor, Jimmy. 
that I’ll make this up to you during the 
rest of our lives. Don’t you see? It’s 
just ignorance. I couldn’t ’ve done it if 
I had understood. Tll—I’ll go to that 
child for you and tell her the truth. Just 
how it was all my fault and not yours at 
all. And I[’ll tell her grandfather too. 
And everybody else. But—oh, Jimmy, 
Jimmy, how could you!” 


ER one little sob almost broke him 

down. He found that he had over- 
looked the most important thing of all: how 
much it was going to hurt him to hurt her. 
But he told her the truth as he saw it. 

“T didn’t do it, Eleanor. It was you 
who did it. You told me you never 
wanted to see me again, and I believed 
you. You threw away something you 
didn’t want. I’ve given it to Coralena. 
I’d never have done it if—if circumstances 
hadn’t thrown her into my arms and 
shown me how she needs me.”’ He told 
her about Sally Humboldt and the clothes 
—‘V’ve seen her grandfather, I’ve 
bought the license, I’ve arranged with the 
minister.” 

He could hardly say the words. It 
would have been as easy to strike her in 
the mouth with a faggot from his wood- 
basket. ‘‘We—we’re to be married to- 
night at seven o'clock.” 

She put out her hand with an old fa- 
miliar gesture towards the lapel of his 
coat, withdrew it, and stood looking at 
him with slightly parted lips and blanched 
cheeks. Her self-unconscious soul seemed 
to rise into her eyes. 

“But you don’t love her.” 
as if from an airless void. 

‘No, I’m done with love,”’ he declared, 
his wounded vouth breaking through. 
“I don’ t want to love her! I love you, 
and it’s brought us nothing but misery!” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she said passionately. 

“Have you forgotten?” 

“Well, that’s been the most of it, any- 
way. You’ve had too much. You don’t 
know what it means. All I had to give 
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ou went for nothing. But she hasn’t 
had anything—rags for clothes, no fun, 
no youth, no life—nothing! She'll be 
happy. I can give to her a little like— 
like God might! She’s never even had 
enough to eat!” 

“You can’t give her yourself,” she said 
with trembling despair. “Oh, don’t you 
see? You've no right to. You belong 
to me.” 

Gathany turned as pale as the scuds on 
the lake. His face was drawn. But the 
ruthless devil that sometimes rules the 
young rode him to his doom. > 

“Not now,” he said. And his eyes 
were as steady as they were miserable. 

He didn’t remember how she left him. 
He remembered watching her climb the 
trail. She seemed to climb for years. 

The wind blew the heaped up balsam 
boughs from the table about his feet. It 
was rushing through the open doors and 
windows, increasing the disorder of his 
half-finished rearrangement. It played 
havoc with the fishing tackle he had 
dropped in a pile on the brick terrace. 


E looked round him. The one ab- 

solutely impossible thing was to go on 
with his task. He let things lie: left the 
place to the wind’s will; went out hatless 
and climbed into his car and sent it jump- 
ing like a rabbit out of the garage and off 
along the forest road. 

The tali, stately maples along the way 
were weaving back and forth in the wind 
like a company of uneasy mutes, confer- 
ring silently in the face of disaster. But 
he didn’t see them. He drove aimlessly 
—for hours—so fast that it took all his 
mind to keep the car on the road. He 
was trying to out-distance something; 
but it rode invisibly and steadily, like a 
raven, just above him. And when he 
had completed a great circle through the 
woods and came out again on the lake 
beside his house, it descended upon him. 
Six o’clock! And he was to be at the 
Dummages’ at seven! But as he stepped 
upon his porch, the clatter drove the 
thing away. 

Every loose end about the place was 
rattling or banging. One of his windows 
had been blown in and lay in pieces on 
the floor. He caught the hoarse howl 
that only the worst winds had power to 
draw from the staunch little house. 

Old Bascom Duke’s storm had fallen 
upon Big Caribou. 

The lake had arisen as it did only once 
or twice in a generation and was thunder- 
ing like the ocean. 

The huge black rollers smashed in upon 
the rocky shore past historic high-water 
marks. They filled the willow bushes 
and the popple trees with a smother of 
foam. The forest on the bluff nearby 
bent to the wind like grass. One after 
another the brittle rowan trees along the 
driveway bowed and snapped. His neigh- 
bor’s floating boat-house slewed round, 
pulling its wharf after it like the tail of a 
comet, broke loose with a loud report, 
buried acorner in the water and started for 
shore. The waves broke over it as it came. 

His own boat-house stood fast. But he 
wouldn’t have minded if it hadn’t. The 
exhilaration of destruction took hold of 
him. He’d have liked to see everything 
swept away, and go with it. 

e looked out over the water and sud- 
denly wished himself in the midst of it, 
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fighting with the sure foreknowledge that 
he would go down in that yeasty fury and 
forget. 

And then, near the other shore—so far 
from him that he more guessed than saw 
it—something broke through the crum- 
bling white crest of a long black wave that 
might have been a boat—as if for an an- 
swer. And a challenge! 

For there was only one boat on Big 
Caribou that had a chance in a storm like 
that—his own, riding quietly in the stout 
little shelter at the foot of his road. 

He ran inside and snatched up a field 
glass. 

It was a boat—a motor boat. And a 
small one. Coming towards him with 
incredible speed. ‘The lake was rushing 
it across, from wave to wave. Whoever 
drove it wore something blue. 

And then he saw her face—small, set, 
courageous. It was Coralena. Cora- 
lena, who should have been on her way to 
the Dummages’, at the other end of the 
lake. 

While he looked a wave broke over the 
boat. He saw that it was Danny Bel- 
ett It hadn’t the chance of a butter- 

y. 
If he stood where he was for a few minutes 
longer—or even if he moved slowly enough— 
he'd be quite free to marry Eleanor Mur- 
chison tomorrow. 

He tingled from head to foot as he 
understood. 

And face their quarrels again? The 
pitiful irony of the question stabbed him 
as it flashed through his mind. All that 
seemed a lifetime ago, when they had been 
idle children, too simple to know how 
happy they were. Quarrels? He’d have 
faced hell itself for another chance! 

But not—this! 


E dashed down the slope to his boat- 
house, ripped open the door and fell 
into his place at the wheel. 

His powerful boat trampled the water 
and won a little start through the mo- 
mentarily quiet débris of a smoothed-out 
wave. But the next wave came near'to 
whirling it ashore. He held it straight 
and let it out for all it could do, and 
waited. 

It pulled ahead slowly, settled to the 
heavy work and went steadily on its way 
—over the waves or through them. 

From their tops he had an occasional 
glimpse of Danny’s boat, laboring feebly 
but whirled onward like a leaf. It seemed 
a miracle that it didn’t go down beneath 
the waves that broke over it. 

He’d never have reached it in time if 
his engine had had less power, or if Cora- 
lena hadn’t been raised in boats and bred 
to handle them. 

As he forged past her in a cloud of 
spume, their eyes met for a moment and 
he read clearly enough her knowledge of 
her danger and her relief. But even then 
he read something else too—something so 
tantalizingly almost-clear that it seemed 
absurd that he should have to wait for 
her to put it into words. He swung 
his boat round a long half-circle. The 
wave slapped in on the turn and almost 
swamped it. But he managed to right it 
and sped after Coralena in long rhythmic 
swinging rushes, with the feeling that in a 
minute or two she was going to tell him 
things that would change the course of 
their lives. 
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He maneuvered for his chance and came 
alongside in a space between the waves. 
Coralena scrambled in over his bow like a 
cat. She was scarcely aboard before the 
next wave had reared its hissing head 
above them and sluiced an icy wash of 
water over both boats. He couldn’t 
sheer off quickly enough. Danny’s boat, 
water-logged and guideless, was shoul- 
dered under. 

With a final sputter of the propeller, 
like the flirt of a fish’s tail, it sought the 
quiet of Big Caribou’s depths. 


CORALENA let ‘the boat go without a 
thought. There was just one thing that 
mattered now. Kneeling in the water in 
the bottom of his boat and clinging to the 
rail, she shouted it: 

“Take me to Danny Bellaire!—He’s 
been shot— On the old Tote Road— 
They took him for a deer.”’ 

The wind snatched at her words and 
whirled some of them away, but now that 
Gathany had the key a fleeting look into 
her eyes told him everything. Happiness 
came back into him with a giddying surge. 

With the tangle of her short hair blown 
straight back like a boy’s from her little 
wet face that was as white as the caps on 
the waves, Coralena worked her way aft 
“ec she was clinging to the rail beside 

im. 

“T’ve always loved him,” she said, close 
to Gathany’s ear, “but I didn’t know he 
loved me. He’s so poor he wouldn’t tell 
me—till he got hurt. They held his cot 
up to the telephone and he talked to me 
all the way from Lake Margery. 

“I love him,” she added shyly, “like 
you love Eleanor Murchison. And when 
he went away without telling me—And 
I thought he wasn’t ever coming back—! 
That was why—Seeing Sally’s wedding 
clothes and all—Do you see?” 

For a perilous second or two Gathany 
took his eyes off his job of steering and 
looked into hers. He was seeing the real 
Coralena at last; behind the little girl the 
woman, steadfast and wise. 

“Yes,” he said, from the depths of his 
heart, “I see.” 

She let her hand meet his where it held 
the wheel in a little fluttering, grateful 
touch. 

He had been moved by pity for the 
facts of her life when he had held her in 
his arms, but now he felt suddenly very 
close to her in the deepest friendship. 

She told him the rest, while he clung to 
the wheel, feet wide braced, tense and 
careful, a part, it seemed, of a south- 
ward hurtling chaos: the boat, the wind, 
the flying spume; the waves, the clouds and 
even the dimly guessed and distant trees 
seemed pouring ‘out in that direction. 

“Tm going to’stay with him until he’s 
well enough tobe moved. They took 
him to Pine Lodge. It’s thirty miles 
straight back from your house, you know. 
I was coming to ask you to take me in the 
car. I thought I could get across the lake 
because the wind was with me. I didn’t 
know how bad the storm was. I—I 
didn’t notice much. I forgot everything 
but Danny.” 

Gathany remembered the clean look in 
Danny’s eyes, his big, strong, likable 
mouth, all the fine, upstanding, simple 
manhood of him. 

“He sha’n’t stay in Big Caribou!” he 
trumpeted intothe wind. ‘“He’s too good 
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for it! The day he gets well I’ll give him 
ajobinthecity. And you can burn those 
damned pound calico dresses!” 

She didn’t thank him, but the light of a 
new day leaped into her eyes. 

“If only you were going to be happy 
too!” 


“T am! Thank God it isn’t too late! 


Pound Calico: 


hes and I have been lost together, Cora- 
ena. 

For the first time she seemed to be 
afraid. 

“Oh, go carefully! 
make it to shore?” 

“Make it?” he cried, with the exultance 
of youth flinging its ringing challenge to 


Can we—can we 
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the stars. ‘“‘We could make it round the 
world!” 

He was as sure of it as he was of the 
coming of spring. Every drop of his 
blood sang with the wind and the waves. 
The storm was fis storm. He rode it 
home. It bore him, like a bone in its 
teeth—to Eleanor. 





The Price of Liberty 


and Kittie, and wondering if Kirk would 
give you any of his money, and figuring 
on how you were going to get along with 
the old lady and—” pa 

“Can’t you cork him up, Chiquita?” 
said I. 

“But he’s telling the truth, Spike,” said 
she. “When a man rushes a girl the way 
you have Kittie lately—” 

“Rushes!” said I. “Oh, if you only 
knowed!” 

“But it looks that way, Spike,” she 
went on, “and Kittie doesn’t deny any- 
thing. A woman—” 

“A woman,” I growled, “goeth about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom she ma 
devour. I got to take a walk before I roll 
in. Good night.” 

I whirled off down a side street but I 
could still hear Tuck laughing when I had 
got a block away. So everybody was 
talking about it, then, and the women had 
it all finished except the signing of the 
marriage license! A man has a horrible 
drift towards doing the thing that every- 
body expects him to. What chance was 
there for me to put up a lone fight for 
freedom if Kittie had the whole town at 
her back? I felt like a poor little calf 
with the loop round him being drug to the 
branding fire, and the first thing I knowed 
cold chills begun to chase themselves up 
my back and my teeth begun to knock 
together. I stopped aways farther on and 
leaned up against a tree, half forgetting 
Kittie in the queer experience of feeling 
sure enough sick for the first time in 
about twenty years. Doc Burchard’s house 
was on the next corner, and I wabbled 
across the street and rung the bell. 

“Sorry, Spike,” said Doc, after he had 
asked me a lot of questions and made 
me smoke the glass tube. “I took another 
case just like you to the pesthouse tonight. 
You’ve got the smallpox.” 

“Smallpox!” I shouted. “Glory halle- 
lujah! Safe at last!” 

“Most of ’em don’t take the news that 
way,” said he, looking at me funny and 
laying his finger on my wrist again. “You 
must lose your head awful easy with fever. 
Come on out, and I’! bring the car round.” 

I was feeling better by the next after- 
noon and laid in my cot at the pesthouse, 
staring at the whitewashed ceiling and 
wishing all the other folks in the house 
were as light and free and happy as I was 
at that minute. Kittie and poor Mother 
and all the smiling, interested, deadly 
town ladies seemed a thousand years away. 
About then a Mexican boy that was one of 
the patients come to my cot with a little 
blue note in Kittie’s handwriting, and 
said that Ted Pickett was out in the street 
and wanted to know how I was. I drawed 
a long, sad breath, and all the lightness 
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and freeness and happiness evaporated 
out of me along with it. 

“Tell her-—him—I’m doing fine,” said I. 

The pesthouse couldn’t save me. In 
fact, I was a little worse off there than I 
was outside because I couldn’t run away 
and she always knowed just where I was. 
The second day after that, when | had 
got out of bed and was playing pinochle 
with a barber, I seen the Kirk car pull up 
in the street, with Ted Pickett at the 
wheel and Kittie beside him, and I near 
had a relapse. 

“Muchacho,” said I, slipping a quarter 
into the Mexican boy’s hand “go and tell 
them folks in the car that I aint able to 
come out yet.” 

He went, and then he came back with a 
pretty basket all full of fruit. It had a 
little bit of everything fresh and tasty in 
it, that basket. There was even a couple 
of pomegranates. Whereshe rustled them 
I don’t know, for I hadn’t seen a half 
dozen pomegranates in ten years, but she 
had got them as—I shivered—as she 
generally got everything else she went 
after. And so it went on. Every two or 
three days come a message from her and 
something good to eat, and every time the 
Mexican boy turned away, grinning, I 
dug my fingers into my hair and groaned. 
She was so good to me! You see, the only 
way I could ever break away from her was 
by saying or doing something rough and 
ornery, and how could I go through with 
such a outrageous performance after all 
her goodness? I could see that these little 
goodnesses would just naturally pile up 
and pile up till the weight of them would 
mash all the fight out of me and leave me 
a sort of a quivering jelly. Then I 
reckoned I’d have to drop on my knees in 
front of her and say: “Here, take my life 
in part payment, and I'll give you a 
mortgage on my chance of Heaven for the 
rest.” Yet there were still some shreds 
of fight left in me, and I would lay awake 
at night saying to myself, “I won’t! I 
won’t! I won’t! I won’t!” and trying to 
keep my head clear. 

“TI got to get out of this,” said I to the 
nurse one day, as I was passing a big box 
of cake round among the prisoners. “I 
just naturally got to.” 

“Your time’s up day after tomorrow, 
Spike,” said the nurse, “and you certainly 
can’t go till then. What’s the matter? 
Don’t you like us?” 

“Oh, I love you,” answered I, “all of 
you,” I added on, for just then I realized 
that it is dangerous to say such words to 
one woman at once. “But I’m used to 
open air and open range, and if I stay here 
much longer I’Il bust something.” 


Well, day after tomorrow come drag- 
ging along and with it come Tuck in the 
sheriff’s car and, as I was excused from 
jury duty, I had him shoot me straight 
out of town to the ranch. I knowed that 
the only decent and human thing to do 
was to go and thank Kittie before I left, 
but I just didn’t dare. Home and freedom 
and quiet and lonesomeness were as sweet 
as honey to me when I stepped into my 
own house again, and I picked up old 
Blue and scratched her under the chin, 
while the dog was dancing round me and 
pawing dirt all over my best clothes. 
After Tuck and the man that had been 
staying on the ranch went back to town, 
I clumb into my working duds once more, 
singing: 

I never could stand the sting of a brand; 

Wild grass is the sweetest to munch, 
munch, munch. 

Don’t try to catch me; I’m orn’ry and free 

And lope with my own little bunch, 

Ee-e-ow! 

I herd by myself in a bunch. 

And then I went out in the corral and 
played and wrastled a whole hour with a 
sorrel colt. 

Next morning while I was in the corral 
fixing the float valve and whistling, I 
heard a car full of people stop outside and 
looked up and seen Kittie coming towards 
me. I quit whistling and took my hat in 
one hand and my nerve in both of them 
and went to meet her. It wasn’t quite so 
bad as I expected at first. She scolded me 
for not seeing her before I left town, but 
I told her I was terrible bashful about the 
looks of my face and, besides, I was afraid 
to expose her to such a catching disease, 
and I got away with that, all right. 

“What a beautiful ranch this is, Spike,” 
she said. “Will you mind if I bring 
Mother out here Sunday in the car and 
spend the afternoon? Poor Mother gets 
out so little and it will be a great treat to 
her.” 

And the villain still pursued me! 
Something like that run through my head, 
though Kittie wasn’t no villain, under- 
stand, and | aint got a word to say against 
her. 

“Why—why, I'll tell you,” said I, 
stalling for time, “Tuck and Chiquita 
have been aiming to come out here for a 
long time and we might as well make a 
party of it. And Chiquita’s sister—I hear 
she’s back in town. 

“Dolores? Yes; I met her yesterday. 
Dolores is such a darling, if she wasn’t 
such a rude, slangy, rowdy youngster. 
I wonder what her mother can be think- 
ing of.” 

“Well, she can’t hurt nothing out here,” 
said I. “Her and Tuck and Chiquita— 
and Ted Pickett. That'll be about right, 
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with your mother to oversee the bunch. 
And you girls wear your riding togs, for 
white stuff and silks don’t match the 
decorations of my kitchen exactly.” __ 

At first I really didn’t have no special 
idea in making Rieue's visit into a party 
—just a sort of a general measure of self- 
defense—but that evening three cow men 
come riding in from the Chiricahuas and 
put up all night with me. Next morning 
a friend of theirs come along in a car and 
they decided to go to town by gasoline 
and leave their horses and saddles with 
me for a few days. Them extra saddles 
give me the glimmering of a plan of 
campaign and, that being Saturday 
night, I laid awake a long time working 
it out. 

Come Sunday morning and all the 
crowd of folks, and we partied according 
to program. I hope some of them enjoyed 
it—poor Mother, at least—but my fun 
was a little soured by various things. If 
I talked to Dolores, Kittie looked sort of 
stony, and if I talked to Kittie, Tuck 
would drop one eyelid and make faces at 
me behind her back till I wanted to throw 
the furniture at him. One thing done me 
good, though. I was watching Kittie talk- 
ing to Ted Pickett and I seen her look up 
at him sort of wilty, with her eyes half 
closed, just like she used to look at me. 
The flirt! It made me half mad, and then 
in the next second I was mad at myself for 
being mad. What a mixed up mess this 
man-and-woman business is, anyway. 
But it hardened my heart for what | 
aimed to do that day. 


Ww had dinner, and then I saddled up 
four horses, and Kittie and Dolores 
and Ted and me went off for a ride, leav- 
ing Chiquita and Tuck to chin with Mrs. 

Kirk on the porch. We rode over the hill 
in a bunch and then along the foot of the 
mountains, past the mouths of a lot of 
little, brushy gulches, till finally I pulled 
up and raised in my stirrups and put one 
hand over my eyes like the scouts do in 
pictures. 

“J guess that’s her,” said I, “that year- 
ling heifer, and I’ve got to get the brand 
changed on her pretty pronto or have 
trouble with the old man. No time like 
the present. Here, Dolores, you’re some 
cowgirl; you come along and help me, and 
we'll let the town folks take their time.” 

I rode ahead, taking down my rope, 
while Dolores loped beside me all inter- 
ested and excited. When the heifer seen 
us she stared a minute and then hoisted 
her tail and scampered up a gulch, just 
like I reckoned she would, with us hot 
after her. We followed her a couple of 
hundred yards, and then I pulled in and 
went to putting up my rope again. 

“Sorry, but it’s a false alarm,” said I. 
“That aint the right heifer, after all.” 

- Dolores was a little disappointed, but 
she wasn’t the sort to stay disappointed 
long and she soon found something new to 
interest her. 

“Oh, what a funny rainbow cactus,” 
she chirped, swinging off of her horse. 
“T’ll sure have to cop that. Mother has 
most every kind of a sticker in the world 
in our front yard, but here’s a new one.” 

“Dolores, lovely kid,” purred I, as 1 got 
down and begun to dig the cactus up with 
my knife, “‘are you a true friend of mine?” 

“Sure,” said Dolores, “‘haven’t we 
always been good pals?” 


“Will you do me a never-to-be-forgot 
favor, old scout?” said I. 

“Sure Mike! Anything up to a million 
dollars—” 

“In about twenty seconds I want you 
to put your arms round my neck and kiss 
me. 

“Wha-at?” said Dolores, staring at me 
and backing away. 

“Don’t take it that way,” I begged, 
getting up from my knees. “This aint 
no ordinary foolishness. Besides, you 
don’t need to really kiss me if you don’t 
want to. A couple of inches more or 
less between our faces won’t make no 
difference. All I want is the general 
effect. I’ll tell it all to Chiquita when we 
get back and she'll say you done just 
right. Honest, it’s no joke; it’s near a 
matter of life and death with me. Please, 
old pal—now! now!” 

Dolores’ face was a picture of all kinds 
of feelings in a general scramble right 
then, but she was a good, game pal and 
she slipped her arms round my neck and 
kissed me square on the mouth just as 
Kittie and Ted rode into sight round a 
clump of brush about a hundred feet 
away. 

“Well, is that enough?” said Dolores. 

“Not quite,” I answered, looking over 
her shoulder. ‘Hold the clinch about as 
long as they do in the last reel at the 
movies.” 

Under my hat brim I seen Kittie and 
Ted jerk their horses up all of a sudden 
and stare at us and then at each other, 
and then they whirled round and went out 
of sight again, while I give a gurgly giggle. 
I looked down at Dolores. She was pa- 
tiently sticking on the job like I had told 
her to, bless her heart, but she didn’t seem 
to be suffering much, though her face was 
considerable puzzled. I noticed then for 
the first time that the weight of her long 
young arms on my neck felt mighty pleas- 
ant and that my head was beginning to 
swirl a little. It come to me that, if I 
didn’t look out, I might soon find I had 
crawled out of Kittie’s skillet only to fall 
into a fataller fire. But Dolores had lent 
me a kiss and I always aim to keep square 
with my friends, so I handed her kiss back 
—with a little interest, mebbe—and then 
broke away and mopped my face with my 
shirtsleeve and laughed, and laughed. 

“Now, for the love of Pete—” begun 
Dolores, her face full of questions. 

“Not yet, pardner,” said I, waving her 
off. “It would be too painful to give ex- 
planations now, but if you'll only wait and 
keep your eyes open pee things will 
explain themselves soon. But I will say 
that probably you have saved me from a 
awful fate this day, and I owe you more 
than life. Shake!” 

We shook and then got on our horses 
and jogged home, with me singing and 
saying all sorts of foolishness on the way, 
while Dolores watched me and studied 
over something. We had been home a 
good two hours before Kittie and Ted 
showed up, and as I watched them come 
in from the gate I tried to act natural but 
I felt pretty hot and excited. They 
stopped when they come onto the porch 
and looked at each other, and then Ted 
took Kittie’s hand and held it out toward 
us as if it was something he was trying to 
sell. 

‘“‘There’s no diamond on this hand now, 
folks,” he said, “but there’s going to be 
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one just as soon as the jewelry store opens 
in the morning—” 

“Oh, bless your dear hearts!” squealed 
Mrs. Kirk, and made for them. You can 
bet I was close behind her, and I was 
squeezing Ted’s free hand almost before 
poor Mother had begun to cry into his 
shirt pocket. During the excitement I 
sneaked a glance or two at Dolores and 
found her eyeing me in a dumbfoundered 
way that made me think Tuck and Chi- 
quita must have loaded her up with a 
whole lot of misinformation about Kittie 
and me. I grinned at her, but the grin 
she returned was still pretty doubtful and 
puzzled. As we got quiet again it was a 
treat to me to see Kittie with Ted setting 
on the arm of her chair, with his hand on 
her shoulder. She looked so contented 
that my conscience, which had been bat- 
ting its eyes a little, rolled over and pulled 
the covers up to its nose and went off to 
sleep again. I noticed, though, she kept 
shooting sly little looks at me and Dolores 
and pretty soon, to change the subject and 
shut off Tuck’s jokes, she said: “Spike, 
have you made your announcement yet?” 

“What?” said Chiquita, looking at 
Dolores. 

“My announcement?’ 
ing my head. 

“Oh, forgive me!” said Kittie. “Per- 
haps you wanted to keep it dark for a 
while, but I might as well go on now. Ted 
and I saw you and Dolores up that gulch 
where you had gone after the cow, and 
there wasn’t any cow, and you looked— 
the way you were standing—well, it 
seemed as if an announcement was about 
the next thing.” 

The light flashed up in Dolores’ face all 
of a sudden and a dozen imps danced in 
each of her eyes. I knowed that she on- 
derstood my whole game now and was on- 
controllably tickled about it, so I laughed 
and went on and told my lie with perfectly 
quiet nerves. 

“Oh, that was just a case of deceiving 
appearances, Kittie,” said I. “It was this 
way. Dolores and me were digging up a 
cactus she wanted, when a centipede 
about as long as my lariat, more or less, 
dropped off of a dead yucca stalk onto her 
shoulder and begun to wriggle up towards 
her neck, and then I flipped the thing off 
and killed it. Dolores does most detest- 
ably abominate them insects, and her way 
of showing her thankfulness startled me 
almost as much as it did you and Ted, but 
it didn’t have no far-reaching significance, 
as the papers say.” 


said I, scratch- 


yyoM EN are great in some ways. Kittie 
never quivered aeyewinker. She just 
reached up and took hold of Ted’s hand, 
looking contenteder than before if that 
was possible, and so my conscience drawed 
a long, easy breath and went on snoozing. 

“Glory be to Daniel Webster,” said 
Tuck, smiling at the lovers through his 
cigar smoke. ‘“ ‘Liberty and union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable!’ ” 

“Dan Webster may have been a smart 
man,” objected I, “‘but I don’t see how he 
had the nerve to say ‘liberty’ and ‘union’ 
in the same breath. If he was a married 
man he must have knowed that the two 
ideas don’t jibe, and if he was single he 
could have easy guessed it, like I have.” 

“So?” cooed Kittie, and she smiled up 
at Ted, sort of wilty, with her eyes half 
closed. 
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The Great American Desert is a Graveyard of Tires as well as Men. On this rough, rocky trail 
near the Mexican Border—where it is at its worst— Barney Oldfield finds an 
admirable proving ground for Oldfield Tires—Photo April 14, 1921 





=| URING the last twelve months 

\ iil I’ve tested Oldfield Tires on the 
roads of 31 states, crossing the 
continent twice and taking 
mud, mountains and macadam 
as they came. 


finer sete: | 


So I know these tires—know them, I 
believe, as no other tire builder knows 
his product. 


When I tell you, therefore, that Oldfield 
treads are tough and enduring beyond 
any kind of comparison, I’m giving you a 
fact out of my own experience for, on my 


eastward trip from California this spring, 
I took the seldom-traveled Southern 
Route, driving more than 1,000 miles 
over trails of which the picture above is 
a fair sample. And I did it without 
even a puncture! 


Treads like these mean More Mileage for 
you. And you can duplicate my tires from 
the stock of any Oldfield Merchant. 


So here’s a good tip from one tire user to 
another: Standardize on Oldfields 
from now on. 5) 


You know me, 
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Old Man Ladd 


boy was playing wonderful golf; it was too 
wonderful. It couldn’t last; it was bound 
to break somewhere and when the break 
came what would happen? He knew 
that Arthur James knew that it couldn’t 
last. A professional, a champion of 
champions, might keep on going that way, 
playing inspired golf for the whole 
eighteen holes, but no twenty-year-old 
boy who had played golf when he had 
nothing else to do could ever keep on that 
way. 

He knew exactly how Arthur James 
felt about it, he knew that he would never 
let up, that he would hang on until the 
break came and when the break came he 
would go out ahead and win. He knew 
that Arthur James wanted to win, that he 
had forgotten that he was playing against 
the son of his old friend, he had forgotten 
everything except to grit his teeth and 
play every shot for the best there was in 
him. He had forgotten that he was tired, 
he had forgotten that victory for him 
meant far less than victory would mean 
for the boy. His day was nearly over, he 
was of the old guard, making a last stand; 
the boy was coming—there was plenty of 
time for him to reap victories. 

And so Hugh walked up the hill on the 
tenth and stood on the left of the fairway 
and waited while his boy drove from the 
tee in the woods. The ball came, straight 
at first and then curving sharply to the 
left; it carried the trap, which is supposed 
to catch a hooked drive, and went on into 
the deep rough. The boy could do no 
more than play out to the fairway and he 
lost the hole and was only one up. 


N the eleventh Arthur drove straight 

and again the boy hooked, this time 
into a deep trap. It cost him a stroke to 
get out and he was farther from the pin in 
three than Arthur James was in two. He 
had a twenty foot putt and squatted down 
behind it to get the line and then stood 
up and addressed the ball. Just as he did 
it a little black dog came out of the woods 
and wandered round the green. The 
boy waited a moment; the dog went off 
and again Hugh took his stance, and the 
little black dog came back. He was a 
friendly dog and when Arthur whistled to 
him he came readily enough and Arthur 
held him. The boy smiled and went at 
his job all over again without a trace of 
annoyance. He holed the putt but Arthur 
James holed his, too, and the match was 
even. 

On the next hole Hugh topped into the 
long grass where he had to play a niblick 
and it left him a long shot to the green. 
He tried hard, but he did not get the ball 
away cleanly and it carried straight into 
the brook and the hole was gone. The 
boy was one down. He had lost three 
holes in succession—the break had come. 

Many and many a time had Hugh seen 
the same thing happen; many a boy had 
played as his boy had played, as though 
inspired, played super-golf simply because 
things had gone that way; he had not 
thought it out, it was not the result of 
skill, it was not part of him, the price of 
long labor and long thought, but a thing 
that simply happened, the sort of thing 
that comes sometimes to youth, skill that 
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comes and stays for a brief moment and 
then goes away again and, when it is gone, 
is gone past all recovery, skill that when 
it goes stays away until it chooses to come 
back again from nowhere, unexpectedly, 
for another fleeting moment. 

But what could he expect? He couldn’t 
expect a boy who was only twenty, who 
had played golf that year only fora month, 
after the rowing season was over, to stand 
up through a three days’ tournament 
against fine players. He had done more 
than he or anyone else had expected him 
to do, he had done wonderfully and he 
should be proud of him. He was proud 
of him and he was prouder still because no 
trace of anger or disappointment appeared 
on the boy’s face. He took it all very 
calmly. Even when Arthur James, play- 
ing from the thirteenth tee, sent a mashie 
shot straight to the pin and hardly ten 
feet beyond it, the boy made no gesture 
of despair, there was no shrug of the 
shoulders to indicate regret or forlorn 
hope; he simply looked at his opponent 
and smiled. 

He dropped his ball on the soft turf 
and played a mashie-niblick. The ball 
dropped close to the pin, bounced a foot 
or two and lay only inches from the cup. 
Arthur missed his putt and the match 
was all even. 

Hugh walked back of the barn from the 
thirteenth green, away from the crowd; 
he didn’t want anyone to see him, he 
wanted to be alone, he didn’t want his boy 
to see him, he didn’t want his boy to 
know that he knew that that lucky shot 
on the thirteenth was only postponing 
the inevitable. 

They drove from the fourteenth tee and 
this time the older man had the longer 
ball, for the boy, thinking perhaps of his 
topped drive on the twelfth, dug into the 
turf and lost distance. He took his 
brassie from the bag and looked at the ball 
and put it back again, and Hugh knew 
that that was dangerous business—to 
choose a club and then forsake it means 
lack of confidence. He saw the boy take 
a cleek and he saw the ball go flying like 
a rifle shot, low and straight up the grade 
and on and on till it disappeared. Hugh 
wiped the perspiration from his face. 
The break had come—and gone! His 
boy hadn’t cracked yet. 

Arthur took his spoon, that deadly, 
aged spoon that Hugh had seen in action 
so many times, the most trustworthy 
club he had. He played, caught the turf 
too far behind the ball and dug under it 
so that the ball popped up into the air a 
hundred yards; he played to the green 
and found the boy’s ball there waiting 
for him, a stroke ahead. He lost the hole 
and the boy was one up. 

Again, on the fifteenth tee, Hugh Jr. 
hesitated a moment and then, instead of 
taking his driver, took his cleek. He did 
not tee the ball but rolled it along with 
the club till it lay on a good bit of turf, 
then sent it flying down the fairway. 
Arthur drove close to him, but he sliced 
his second into the trap on the right and 
the boy reached the green close to the pin. 
Arthur went down into the trap; the boy 


stood on the green, waiting. It seemed to 
Hugh that it took an eternity for Arthur 
to play. He walked into the trap and out 
again, he stood back of his ball; finally 
he played. A shower of sand came up 
with the ball, the ball itself rolled twenty 
feet beyond the pin, farther away than 
the boy’s ball, which lay perhaps fifteen 
feet directly above the cup. Arthur 
putted and the ball, traveling in a long 
arc, curved down and down closer and 
closer to the cup, hung for a moment on 
its edge and disappeared. The boy 
smiled, and Hugh heard him say some- 
thing to Arthur. 

The boy putted downhill and the ball 
stopped two feet above the hole; he 
putted again and the ball struck the edge 
of the cup, curled round it and hung there. 
The boy looked at it, knelt down, waited 
an instant and then picked it up. The 
hole that had seemed won beyond all 
reasonable doubt was lost, the thing had 
happened which above all others takes a 
man’s nerve. 

“Don’t quit, son, don’t quit,” Hugh 
muttered, so loud that if a man had been 
close to him he must have heard. 


THE match was all even. Hugh stum- 
bled along the rough to the brow of 
the hill over which the drives would come. 
He stood there with fear in his heart. 
The hole required a very long drive and 
then a second over the old quarry; a hook 
from the tee into the deep rough at the 
left meant disaster and he knew that his 
boy was likely to hook; he had done it the 
last three times he had used his driver 
except that one time when he had topped. 

He saw Arthur James drive, none too 
far but straight down the course; he saw 
his boy take his cleek again and send off 
another low, screaming shot that passed 
close to Arthur’s and a few yards beyond 
it. The man and the boy came on side 
by side and walked down the hill to their 
balls. Arthur stood behind his, looking 
toward the green; it was a long shot but a 
shot that must be made. The distance 
to the pin was not great, but the shot was 
all carry. Arthur took his brassie and as 
he addressed the ball Hugh saw him 
studying his shot, studying not only to 
get it clean off the turf but to get it high, 
for a low ball would never carry the yawn- 
ing abyss and reach the green beyond it. 
He played. The ball went off low, sliced 
and disappeared over the edge of the 
quarry on the right. It was a bad place, 
a place from which in nine cases out of 
ten it was impossible to play to the green. 
Hugh knew it and wondered if the boy 
knew it. The boy stood beside his caddy 
with his hand on the clubs; he drew his 
mashie from the bag and played a gentle 
stroke up to the edge of the quarry. He 
walked on and with the same club played 
across the quarry to the green, close to 
the hole. Then the two, the man and the 
boy, went down into the quarry. His boy 
had not cracked, he had lost three holes 
in succession plus a hole that seemed 
surely won, and then had played calmly 
—with his head. 

Hugh walked to the quarry’s edge and 
looked down. They had found the ball 


deep in some rank weeds. He saw 
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Arthur play with his niblick and send the 
ball out into the sand and then again with 
his niblick and then saw him concede the 
hole. Hugh walked round the quarry 
and across the green. 

His boy walked to the tee and again 
dropped his ball on it and pushed it into 
position with his cleek. He was one up 
and two to go. He played and the ball 
flew straight for the green, two hundred 
and twenty yards away and downhill a 
little; it disappeared and then appeared 
again, up the sharp slope before the green. 
Arthur drove, using his driver; the ball 
went far, but it curved round to the right, 
struck short of the green and rolled into a 
trap. 

Hugh could see from where he stood 
what would happen on the far-off green. 
He waited in the crowd while the two 





Old Man Ladd: Arthur Crabb 


walked down the long line of steps, across 
the old quarry and up the gentle slope on 
the other side. He saw Arthur James go 
down into the trap. It seemed an inter- 
minable time before he played. Finally 
he did play and Hugh did not see the ball 
come out; he saw Arthur again take his 
stance in the trap. This time the ball 
came up on to the green. He saw his boy 
putt and he saw the little white spot go 
closer and closer to the hole. For a 
minute the two on the green did not move 
and then suddenly Arthur James walked, 
not toward the hole, but.toward the boy, 
with his hand outstretched. He patted 
the boy on the back. ‘ 


pola paapenes tearstame to Hugh’s eyes 
and he covered his face with his hands. 
He put his fingers on his eyes and wiped 
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the tears away, and in that instant he 
understood what a wonderful thing it was 
to be old. 

“Old, old?” he murmured. ‘My son, 
age has happiness in it that youth can 
never know.” 

He turned blindly, hardly knowing 
what todo. Somebody struck him on the 
back and he looked up and saw Howard 
Payne, one of the old guard. 

“Good for the kid, he’s a chip of the 
old block,” Howard said. Suddenly he 
saw Hugh’s face and his tone changed. 
“You old rascal you,” he said. He put 
his arm round Hugh’s shoulders. He 
understood, for he, too, was a father. 
“You come with me, you need something 
that I’ve got.” 

“T’ll do that,” Hugh said. “I—I—I 


guess I do need it.” 





done. Then his would begin. And what 
was he going to do? 

The sum to be raised would have once 
seemed trifling. What would twelve hun- 
dred dollars have amounted to three 
months ago? Nowit looked like a million. 
There was no chance of raising it today. 
He must secure a bond. 

Rock had played his hand well. The 
bank president had hit in some way upon 
a plan of injuring him while he was away. 
And Rock could injure him. A tie-up at 
such a time would rob him of all he had 
gained by beating Koyama at Diablo. 
The fishing fleet were loaded to the gun- 
wale with albacore. The fish must be 
worked up at once. 

He realized sharply that he was merely 
thinking in circles. Hawkins had sug- 
gested putting up a bond. The news- 
paperman was doubtless familiar with 
the procedure. Perhaps it could be 
effected if they arrived early enough. 
He turned to his friend for enlightenment. 

“‘How long would it take for me to get 
a bond?” he asked. 

Hawkins’ usually cheery countenance 
clouded as he replied: 

“Not long if you could find a security 
company agent in his office. But the 
trouble is this is Saturday. I didn’t 
think of it until you got that wire about 
your attorney. It’s a legal holiday for the 
courts and it’s hard to find anybody 
around you want.” 

Hawkins’ frown grew blacker as he 
went on: 

“Then there’s another thing. You've 
got to have the judge approve the bond, 
granting you're lucky enough to get it. 
And looking for a judge on Saturday after- 
noon is like looking for the proverbial 
needle.” 

Hawkins placed a hand wearily over 
his eyes and lapsed into silence. 


OHN BLAIR was at his wit’s end. The 

fishing fleet from Diablo had just 
arrived, loaded with albacore. The cap- 
tains reported a rough trip all the way 
over. They had seen or heard nothing 
from Gregory since leaving Cavalan. 

Blair paced the dock while he super- 
intended the unloading of the fish. What 


Devil's Spawn 


(Continued from page 40) 


a haul they had made! But what good 
would it do them? The whole plant 
would be tied up in less than an hour. 


HE low-lying clouds which hung about 

the entrance to Crescent Bay rifted 
sullenly and exposed the ragged line of 
rocks which made up the jetty. 

“Right on the dot,” Dickie exclaimed. 
“T was afraid maybe I was too far down. 
What time is it now?” 

“Three-thirty,” Gregory answered. 
“We ought to be at the dock in ten 
minutes.” 

“We'll be there in five unless I run into 
something going down the harbor.” 

“Stop at the municipal dock first,” 
Gregory instructed her. “I’m going to 
run ashore and try and get a bond. Then 
we'll go on to the cannery.” 

Hawkins roused himself from his 
lethargy as they sped down the bay. 

“T can help you some,” he announced. 
“T can go on your bond. I own at least 
three times the amount of the claim in real 
estate in this county. That will save 
us some time. We can get a blank form 
from a notary and have him fill it out. 
Then all we’ve got to do is to find the 
judge.” 

“Doesn’t Rock have to put up a bond 
too!” Gregory asked. ‘He’s trying his 
— st to damage me. Haven’t I any come- 

ick 

“Don’ t bank on Rock’s bond,” Haw- 
kins answered. “He has to put one up 
but it’s pretty liable to be ‘straw.’ Fellows 
like him generally have a strangle hold 
on a little town like this and they’ re pretty 
sure of their ground before they shoot. 
The chances are Rock’s in the clear with 
a ‘dummy’ or else his property is all under 
cover. I’m going to make it my business 
to look the old fellow up and see how he’s 
fixed. Men like him don’t do anything 
without a motive. I’m going to try and 
find out what Rock is up to.’ 

At the municipal docks Gregory and 
Hawkins debarked hastily and ran down 
the main street of the town. Contrary to 
the newspaperman’s fears they were suc- 
cessful in finding a young notary in his 


office. Stimulated by the promise of an 
extra fee the man made out the papers in 
record time. 

“Where can we find the local judge?” 
Gregory asked quickly. 

The notary shook his head. 

“Hard telling,” he answered. “He 
went out a while ago with Doctor Rock 
and one of the real estate men in this 
office to look at a piece of property. 
Haven’t seen Joe back since, so I suppose 
they’re still out.” 

When Gregory arrived at the cannery 
it lacked ten minutes of being four o’clock. 
Hurrying to the office the party from the 
Richard encountered Blair in conversa- 
tion with a well-dressed stranger. 

“Here’s Mr. Gregory now,” exclaimed 
the manager. 

“What luck?” he whispered to Gregory. 

A glance at his employer’s face was all 
he needed to answer his question. Ken- 
neth Gregory had failed to stay the at- 
tachment. The plant would be shut 
down and all the fish from Diablo would 
rot on the docks. 

The visitor stepped forward with a 
smile and introduced himself. 

“T’m Mr. Dalton of Winfield & Camby,” 
he said. “I kind of stole a march on you 
people today. Came down to inspect at 
the firm’s request' and found you all so 
busy that I just sneaked into your ware- 
house and went to work without saying 
anything to anybody.” 

A smiled as he added: 

“We kind of like to do that. With a 
new firm especially. It prevents them 
‘stacking’ on us. 

“Have you finished your inspection? 

Gregory put the question with sup- 
pressed eagerness. 

Dalton nodded. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I’m well enough 
satisfied. Your stuff is up to par. Per- 
haps a little better than some standards. 
If you are willing to hold to your schedule 
of prices which you gave Mr. Du Pont, 
I’m ready to tie up with you right now.’ 

A gleam of hope flashed to Gregory’s 
eye. 

“TIsn’t it customary to make a part pay- 
ment when the contract is signed!” he 


asked. 
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William S. Hart — known to all of us as 
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80 
Dalton smiled and shook his head. 


“Ten dollars is enough,” he answered. 
Gregory’s eyes were fixed earnestly on 
the representative from Winfield & 
Camby 
~ psc Mr. Dalton,” he said. “I’ve 
got to have twelve hundred and thirty- 
five dollars by four o’clock or I’ll lose 
thousands. I’ve got fifteen boats outside 
loaded to the waterline with albacore, 
besides all the canned stuff on the floor. 
I own the building, machinery and twenty 
five fishing boats. There’s not a dollar 
against any part of it. I guess you've 
looked me up already and you know I’m 
telling the truth. If you give me an ad- 
vance of twelve Sod a and thirty-five 
dollars I’ll close and pay you any interest 
you want, but I’ve got to have the money 
in five minutes.” 

-Dalton jerked out his watch. 

“Hardly time,” he answered. “Even 
if Du Pont would O. K. it—which I 
doubt.” 

Gregory was already at the telephone. 

“Vl get him for you. Can you let me 
have the money if he says it’s all right?” 

As Dalton nodded, Gregory’s eye fell 
upon the open watch on the desk. It 
lacked just five minutes of four o’clock. 


R. DU PONT was seated in his 

private office puffing contentedly at 
a slim panatella when the door opened and 
the publicity man entered. 

“What’s new, Burns? Anything?” 

Burns smiled as he dropped into a chair. 

“Nothing new,” he said. “It’s getting 
to be an old story. Every evening paper 
in the city copied that fellow Hawkins’ 
yarn in the Times about that sea fight at 
Diablo Island. Why, that man Gregory 
has enough free publicity to elect him to 
Congress and he’s advertising like a 
department store on the strength of it. 
I'd say he was a mighty good bet right 
now, Du Pont. That stuff has the town 
all lit up. If his output is anywhere up to 
standard I’d say it would be good busi- 
ness to tie him up and beat the others to 
it. 

As Mr. Du Pont was about to speak 
the telephone bell interrupted. 

“Yes,” he answered; ‘Du Pont at the 
phone. Hello, Dalton. What’s that? 
Yes, I get you.u—How’s the stuff?—It is, 
eh?'—How’s that? I see; what do you 
think?—You would?—All right, Dalton. 
Sure. Go ahead and drop in at the apart- 
ment when you get back. I want to have 
a look at that contract.” 

Mr. Dalton hung up the instrument 
and faced about. 

“You win,” he exclaimed. “Caught 
the old man just right. He’d have given 
me a month’s vacation on full pay if I'd 
have had the nerve to ask for it. 

He wrote the check as he spoke and 
passed it over to Gregory. 

“Don’t forget that the contract is still 
unsigned,” he admonished. 

Kenneth Gregory took the check with 
shaking fingers. For a moment he was at 
a loss for words to express fittingly his 
appreciation of the favor. 

“Tl never forget this, Dalton,” he 
began, but the buyer put up his hand. 

“Don’t perjure yourself,” he laughed. 
“When our contract expires you'll be 
looking round for the best offer you can 

get. 

Gregory started to protest when the 
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door opened and Silvanus Rock entered 
with two strangers. 

The financier was on time. In another 
few seconds the hands of the watch would 
be pointing to four o’clock. Rock’s beady 
eyes opened wider as he took in the occu- 
pants of the room. 

“] regret that circumstances have 
forced upon me a very unpleasant duty,” 
he began. But Gregory cut him short. 

“They haven’t,” he contradicted. “You 
guessed wrong this time, Doctor Rock. 
You’ve come for your money. Here itis.’ 

Endorsing the check he passed it over. 

Silvanus Rock’s fat fingers closed about 
the check and his small eyes glinted. For 
a moment his heavy jaw sagged and the 
flabby flesh gathered in rolls and pressed 
tightly against his white collar. At length 
he found his voice. 

“This check is not certified,” he ex- 
claimed hotly. “I refuse to take it.” 

Dalton smiled. 

“I guess that check isn’t worrying you 
much, Doctor,” he said easily. “We’re 
both pretty well acquainted with Winfield 
& Camby’s reputation and between you 
and me | hardly think they would relish 
any inference like that coming from a 
man in your position.” 

Rock gulped as he recognized the repre- 
sentative of the big jobbers. Still he hesi- 
tated, rolling the check nervously in his 
fingers. 

Then Hawkins pressed forward. 

“Don’t urge him to take the check if he 
doesn’t want to,” he drawled. “In fact, 
] think it would make a much better story 
if he turned it down in the presence of all 
these witnesses.” 

Rock confronted Hawkins angrily. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

Hawkins introduced himself with a 
happy smile. 

“T’ve been wanting to meet you for 
some time,” he said. “I’m with the Port 
Sol Daily Times. Since coming to Legonia 
| have become much interested in the local 
fishing situation. As yet, however, there 
are several things I’m not clear on. I be- 
lieve you could enlighten me. What 
about an interview?” 

Rock’s face stiffened in an assumed 
calm but his beady eyes shifted nervously 
from one person to another, then focused 
on Gregory. 

“T’ll take the check,” he said thickly, in 
a voice which shook with emotion. 

It was some time later when the busi- 
ness of the day came to a satisfactory 
close. Winfield & Camby’s representa- 
tive had departed with his signed contract 
which Blair had designated as a gilt-edged 
proposition. ‘The fish were all unloaded 
and the night shift had already started 
to work on them. The events of the past 
two days were beginning to bear fruit. 

Koyama had been beaten. Rock had 
been beaten. The sea itself had been 
beaten by Dickie Lang and the Richard. 
All of these things had been gone over 
again and again. 

Weak from the reaction of the con- 
tinued strain under which they had 
labored, the quartet of principals in the 
cannery drama slouched deep in their 
chairs and conversation began to lag. 

Dickie Lang’ broke the _ silence. 
“We've all forgotten to eat,” she ex- 
claimed. “If you'll all come up to the 
house I know Aunt Mary and Tsauri will 
do their best for you.” 


Brayton Norton 
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They accepted the invitation in unison. 
As they followed the girl out, Gregory 
observed to Blair: 

“IT can’t understand why Winfield & 
Camby faced about so suddenly. Why, 
they saved our lives. Who would have 
thought it?” 

“T would,” Hawkins cutin. “Anybody 
would who stopped to think. Didn’t I 
tell you I’d have old Du Pont eating out 
of your hand in less than a week?” he 
challenged. “Old leather-face had an ear 
to the ground. He heard the rumble of 
my thunder and now he wants to get to 
cover.” 

His face lighted with enthusiasm as he 
went on: 

“Just wait until the lightning begins to 
play round some of these birds. Then 
you'll see them scamper. I’m going to 
the city tomorrow to have a talk with the 
C.E. And I’ve just got a sneaking | hunch 
that I’m going to start something.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE days which followed the return of 


the victorious cannery fleet were 
filled with sunshine for Kenneth Gregory. 

The effect of Koyama’s defeat was far- 
reaching and, magnified by Hawkins’ 
publicity, gave to the Legonia Fish Can- 
nery a place of prominence in the public 
eye 

Taking advantage of the popular in- 
terest, Winfield & Camby began an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign on behalf of 
Gregory’s product. The brands of the 
local firm were flaunted on the billboards 
of a dozen Western agencies. Whole 
states were placarded. Newspapers fea- 
tured the enterprise. A current news 
film company took several hundred feet 
of film illustrative of the industry and the 
signal victory achieved by the Americans 
over the alien fishermen. 

Gregory’s bank balance began _ to 
mount. The financial sky was unclouded. 
Success loomed bright upon the horizon. 

In the heyday of prosperity no one 
noticed the faint clouds which crept up- 
ward from the skyline. Storm signals 
fluttered feebly and were passed by un- 
heeded. Then Mr. Du Pont sounded the 
warning. 

“You're not getting enough fish,” he 
criticized on one of his periodical visits 
to Legonia. ‘I’m building up a demand 
for your product which is becoming na- 
tional. You are not able to supply it. In 
two weeks you'll be down to bedrock. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

As Gregory considered the question, 
Mr. Du Pont answered for him: 

“You’ve got to have more boats. If 
you haven’t the money to tie up in them 
right now, I’ll back you and take a mort- 
gage on your plant. I’m willing to stick 
by you to the limit. But you’ve got to 
furnish the goods.” 

Gregory made up his mind quickly. 
Du Pont was right. Things were coming 
his way. Why lose all he had gained by a 
“play-safe” policy of “shooting nickels”? 
Men who made fortunes on the sea had 
to take chances. It grayed their hair and 
seamed their faces. But that was part 
of the game. The toll of success which 
the sea demanded. 

“All right,” he said. “Let’s get down 
to business. I’ll go back to the city with 
you and we'll fix things up.” 

Dickie Lang and John Blair were 
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against the policy of branching out from 
the outset. 
“Don’t 


plunge,” Blair 


cautioned. 


“Leave well enough alone. Why load up | 


with a lot of debts just to make a little 
more money?” 

The girl’s comments were more caustic. 

“You’re a fool,” she said. ‘‘You’re 
taking enough chance as it is. Koyama 
hasn’t quit. He’s only lying low, waiting 
for a chance to get back. Waiting for you 
to make a mistake. Rock is waiting, too. 
Fool them. Sit tight.” 

But Gregory was obdurate. 

With dogged persistence he began to 
scour the coast in quest of boats, buying 
and leasing every available craft which 
was suited to his purpose. Several times 
on his quest he encountered Koyama. 
The Japanese too was buying boats. 

Satisfied that he had made no mistake 
Gregory returned to Port Sol and left 
orders with Barrows for the construction 
of a dozen fully equipped fishing boats 
which the builder was to rush at once to 
completion. 

From the arrival of the first new craft 
which went to make up the augmented 
fleet, misfortune followed in their wake. 
Fishing was universally poor and the 
boats were forced to cruise wide areas. 
Areas which placed them beyond reach 
of the radio and gave Koyama his chance. 

The Japanese struck without warning. 
Angered by the loss of his prestige, and 
strengthened by his larger fleet, he began 
to hector the extreme outposts beyond 
reach of the wireless. 

Then ensued a period of storm weather. 
Owing to new and inexperienced crews 
and the increasing interference of the 
aliens, a number of Gregory’s vessels were 
wrecked on the island shores and salvaged 
with great expense. With the extended 
radius of his operations overhead ex- 
penses mounted perceptibly, cutting 
down profits and adding to the multiply- 
ing worries of the young cannery-owner 
in countless ways. 


At the close of one particularly trying 
day Gregory sat alone in the cannery 
office and stared moodily at a wireless dis- 
patch which lay on the desk. It came from 
Diablo and reported the arrival of the 
major portion of his fleet off the Hell-hole. 

The message was phrased in the most 
optimistic terms. Fish were plentiful. 
The weather fine and the sea smooth. 
There was no sign of interference from 
any quarter. 

Yet the lines on Gregory’s forehead 
deepened. It had been that way often 
of late round the devil island. No matter 
how clear the sky appeared, the shadow of 
Diablo bulked dark and sinister across the 
sunlit horizon. Something would happen 
out there tonight. He felt sure of it. 

Diablo, he realized sharply, was getting 
on his nerves. The obstacles which he 


had encountered about the island were | 
due to something more than a mere | 


defense of good fishing grounds. There 
was something wrong out there. He could 
not shake off the feeling. 

As he sat down to wait for the evil 
tidings he felt sure would come, he took 
up a letter from Hawkins which had been 
on his desk two days. A part of the letter 
caused him to read it a second time. 

“T learned a lot in your village, Cap. 

And since I came back here I’m learning 

a lot more. Would it surprise you to 





You Will See 


Prettier teeth—safer teeth—in a week 


We will send for the asking a new- 
method tooth paste. Modern authori- 
ties advise it. Leading dentists every- 
where now urge its daily use. 

To millions of people it has brought 


whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. It will 
bring them to you and yours. See and 
feel the delightful results and judge 


what they mean to you. 


Removes the film 


It removes the film—that viscous film 
you feel. No old method ever did that 
effectively. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It dims the teeth and 
leads to attacks on them. It is the 
cause of most tooth troubles Those 
troubles have been constantly increas- 
ing, because old methods failed to com- 
bat film effectively. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of internal troubles. 


Ways to combat it 
Dental 


effective film combatants. 


science has now found two 


Able authori- 


ties have amply proved them. Now 
dentists the world over are urging 
their adoption. 

These methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—a _ tooth 
paste which meets every modern re- 


quirement. And a ten-day test is now 
supplied to everyone who asks. 


These effects will delight you 


Pepsodent removes the film. Then it 
leaves teeth highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva—the factor which digests starch 
deposits that cling. It multiplies the al- 
kalinity of the saliva—the factor which 
neutralizes acids. 

Every application brings these five 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 





| advised by leading dentists everywhere. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 


effects. The film is combated, Nature’s 
forces are multiplied. The benefits are 
quickly apparent. 

Send the coupon fora 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

Compare the new way with the old, 
then decide for yourself which is best. 
Cut out the coupon now. This is too 
important to forget. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 946, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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know that Koyama doesn’t own a single 
fishing boat? Being.an alien, he is pro- 
hibited by Federal statute. But listen 
to this: Rock and Bandrist control a cor- 
poration which owns the entire Jap fleet. 
Koyama is only a minority stockholder. 
Do you get the idea? They’re all in ca- 
hoots to keep you away from Diablo. 
Did you ever ask yourself why? I have. 
And I’ve just about hit upon the answer. 
I’m hot on the trail of the biggest scoop 
in local journalism. And it’s getting hotter 
all the time. Shouldn’t wonder if I’d be in 
your burg again before long. And when I 
come IJ’ll be ready to shoot. Then I'll 
want a boat to go over to Diablo Island. 
All I want now is that you keep all this 
strictly to yourself. Don’t speak of it to 
anybody—not even to Miss Lang.” 


For some time Gregory stared hard at 
Hawkins’ letter. The information gleaned 
from its contents lent weight to his in- 
tangible suspicions. Something crooked 
was being pulled off on the island. Rock, 
Bandrist and Koyama were parties to it. 
The isolation of the island was threatened. 
Hence the opposition. 

His mind flashed to a new tangent, as 
he groped for the solution of Diablo’s 
mystery in the smoke-wreaths which 
curled upward from his pipe. To his 
half-closed eyes came a vision of a long, 
gray hull, running dark. Gliding through 
the water like a destructive shadow. 
Bronson had said it looked like the Gray 
Ghost. What was the Gray Ghost? Where 
did she clear from and what was her pur- 
pose in putting in to Hell-hole in the 
dark? Were Dickie and Hawkins on the 
same trail? 

His frown deepened. What Rock and 
Bandrist were doing on the island con- 
cerned him, of itself, very little. In so far 
as it related to Koyama’s opposition, 
however, it was all important. Koyama 
was the one man who threatened his 
success. If Rock and Bandrist were back- 
ing Koyama, why continue his expensive 
opposition to the Japanese? Why not 
fathom the motives which lay behind the 
actions? If Diablo held a secret, the 
guarding of which threatened his business 
existence, why— 

His meditations were disturbed by a 
soft tap on the door. Dickie Lang 
entered. 

“T knew I’d find you here,” she said. 
“Smoking yourself to death and worrying 


gray. I’ve come to take you outside for 
a while. You'll be sick if you go on like 
this. Forget it for a while and come 
with me. The boys are having a mussel- 


bake on the beach and they’ve sent for 
you. If you’ve ever eaten kelp-steamed 
mussels you’ll not wait to be urged. 

Gregory drew his fingers through his 
tousled hair and shook his head. 

“I can’t go,” he said. “Sorry; but 
you see I’m waiting for a radio from the 
island.” 

“Bosh,” the girl interrupted. ‘It won’t 
take one of the boys five minutes to bring 
you the message.” She came closer and 
placed ahandonhisarm. “Please come,” 
she said. “Just to please me.” 

He had no alternative. Leaving word 
with one of the night men to send him any 
radio dispatch at once he followed Dickie 
to the beach. 

His appearance among his men was 
greeted by a rousing cheer. ‘The service 
men sat cross-legged about a blazing fire 
of drift-wood. Gregory sank to the sand 
beside the dark sort! Be dampened kelp 





Devil’s Spawn: 


and watched the operations of the chef as 
he busied himself in removing the heavy 
piece of canvas which covered the sea- 
grass. 

“Tt’s mature’s fireless-cooker,” ex- 
plained the girl as she took her place be- 
side him. “You can cook most anything 
in an oven like that if you know how. It’s 
simple enough too. All you have to do is 
to scoop out a hole in the sand and line it 
with rocks to hold in the heat. Then 
build your fire and let it burn for a couple 
of hours to get a good bed of coals. Cover 
them with a thin layer of damp kelp and 
put in the potatoes. Another layer of sea- 
weed. Thentheroasting ears. After that 
come the fish, wrapped in paper. Then 
the mussels, clams, or anything else you 
want. When you get them all in cover 
the whole thing with a lot of heavy kelp 
and batten it down with a big piece of 
canvas. The whole trick is in knowing 
just when to open the oven. Nothing can 
burn so it’s better to leave it too long than 
to try and hurry things.” 

Gregory took the tin plate piled high 
with its smoking delicacies and leisurely 
freed a succulent mussel from its shell. 
As he placed it in his mouth his eyes lit up 
with genuine pleasure and the anxious 
lines disappeared one by one from his face. 

“What do you think of them?” 

He could only gasp his appreciation. 
Dickie smiled at the rapidly disappearing 
contents of his plate. He looked like a 
new man already. Nothing like a mussel- 
bake in the open air to make people forget 
their troubles. 


BOUT the dying drift-wood fire the 
service men drew closer together and 
began to sing, while Gregory withdrew 
W ith the girl into the shadows. 
“‘There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of my dreams.” 

\s their voices rose above the dull boom 
of the surf Gregory’s thoughts turned to 
the words of the song. The trail had been 
long. How long and how devious he had 
never before realized. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he was tired and the firelight made 
one think. The land of his dreams was 
still far ahead, blocked from his vision for 
the time being by an intangible something 
that lay like a dark shadow across his 
path. 

“Over there. Over there.” 

He started and looked involuntarily 
toward the phosphorescent line of 
breakers. Over where? Once it had 
meant France. Now it came to him with 
a new meaning. Beyond the gleaming 
waves he fancied he could see the jagged 
shoreline of Diablo. 

“And we won’t come back 

Til it’s over over there.” 

Gregory’s eyes narrowed. When it was 
over over there perhaps it would be over 
everywhere. Then, and only then, would 
he reach the land of his dreams. 

He looked guiltily at Dickie Lang and 
was glad that she could not read his 
thoughts concerning the end of the long 
trail. 

“What were you thinking of just then? 
I never saw you look like that before.” 

It was the eternal feminine speaking. 

He shook his head 

“T never did look like that before,” he 
said. ‘Because I never thought quite that 
far. Some day perhaps I may tell you 
what I was thinking.” 

He paused abruptly and listened. 
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“T thought I heard someone calling,” 
he said. 

Turning about they saw three men ap- 
proaching the fire. 

“Maybe it’s some word from the boys,” 
Gregory exclaimed. ‘“Let’s go and see.” 

At the fireside they came upon Hawkins 
with two strangers whom he introduced 
as Slade and Billings, brothers of his craft. 
Drawing Gregory aside while Dickie 
talked with the two visitors, he said: 

“Listen, Cap. I want a boat and a man 
to run it who knows Diablo from the 
waterline up. I’m on the trail of a great, 
big story, but I’ m the only newspaperman 
here, see? I can’t give you all the dope 
now but I can tell you a few things that 
will open your eyes. 

The two men drew further into the 
shadows and conferred in low-pitched 
voices broken now and then by Gregory’s 
muttered exclamations. While they 
talked, one of the night men from the can- 
nery hurried on to the scene. 

“Message for Mr. Gregory,” he called. 

Gregory took the message and drew 
nearer the coals. In the red glow of the 
fire he read: 


At sea. Five miles off Hell-hole. 
From launch Snipe. 

Got into a fight with Koyama about 
hour ago. His boats drove ours from 
island. His men armed with shot-guns. 
Some of boys pretty well filled up. Curlew 
lagged with engine trouble and was cut in 
two off Hell-hole. Sunk in five minutes 
by some big boat running dark. Albatross 
picked up crew. All saved. Wire what to 
do. Twelve boats here. Others at 
Cavalan for repairs. JONES. 


Dickie’s eyes blazed. 

“Damn them,” she cried. 
my Curlew.” 

Grasping Gregory by the arm, she ex- 
claimed: 

“There’s a bunch of the fleet off San 
Anselmo on the mainland side. There’s 
some more a few miles down the coast 
from Cavalan. They can all make Diablo 
in two hours if you wire them right away. 
We can go over in the Richard and round 
them up and smash Koyama’s whole 
fleet. What if they have shotguns? We 
have rifles. Come on, what are you wait- 


ing for?” 

Dickie Lang was breathless. Her 
cheeks glowed. Her eyes were shining. 

Gregory shook his head slowly and 
looked at Hawkins. 

“The Gray Ghost ran the Curlew down 
about an hour ago off the _hell-hole 
isthmus,” he said. 

The two strangers drew closer and lis- 
tened intently to the news while Dickie 
chaffed at Gregory’s failure to get under 
way. 

“That means we’re on the right lead,” 
exclaimed Slade. “How about going over 
in that speed-boat of yours?” 

Gregory nodded. 

“That’s what I was figuring on,” he 
said. “I’m going to send a radio to all 
of my boats within a thirty mile radius 
of the island to reinforce the fleet and mix 
it with Koyama off the hell-hole isthmus 
on the north side. While they’re busy on 
that side it will leave us a clear field on 
the other.” 

Dickie’s eyes opened wide at his words. 
As they moved away together in the 
direction of the cannery, she cried: 

“T don’t understand at all. Aren’t you 
going to help the boys out?” 


“They got 
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Gregory shook his head and the grim | 
lines tightened about his mouth. 

“No,” he answered. ‘“‘Not this time. | 
That is what Rock, Bandrist and Koyama | 
alf think I’m going to do. But I’m going | 
to fool them. There’s something back of | 
all this that we can only guess at now. | 
Diablo has a secret our fathers died to 
learn. I’m sure of it now. Tonight we’re 
going to find out what it is.” 

CHAPTER XXIV 

TEEPED in moonlight Diablo lay 

upon the water like a topaz jewel 
banded about by silver. For miles about 
the sea gleamed like a mirror. The grim 
mountains which guarded the shore were | 
robed with saffron, checkered with jet 
by the dark shadows of the towering peaks 
as they fell athwart the hillsides and 
mingled with the darkness which hugged 
the canons. 

From a small cave high up on a rugged 
cahon wall a man emerged and crept 
silently into the shadows. Threading his 
way along a winding sheep-trail he 
reached the summit of the hill and looked 
about. The damp sea air fanned his long 
hair and caused him to look in the direc- 
tion of the fleecy white clouds which 
obscured the horizon. 

Soon there would be fog. Then he 
could continue on his way to the brackish 
spring on the bluff side overlooking the 
south shore. From there it was only a 
stone’s throw to the beach where the 
mussels and abalones clung so thickly to 
the rocks. The thought of the raw shell- 
fish sickened him. For weeks he had had 
nothing else to eat. Shrinking closer into 
the shadow of a scraggly clump of sage, 
he waited for the fog. Then he would 
continue his nightly journey. 

Born on the fog wind came cries and 
shouts from the other side of the island. 
Perhaps help was coming to him at last. 
But no, it was only the fishermen fighting 
among themselves across the narrow 
isthmus. They would go away as they 
had always done and leave him alone to 
starve. The muffled pulsing of a motor 
launch directed his attention to the sea. 

The paling moonlight was clouded by a 
gray blot which moved slowly among the 
rocks and lost itself among the shadows. 

He drew back suddenly. 

It was the same boat he had seen so 
often in the past. Always it came at night 
to the little cove where he pulled the shell- 
fish from the rocks. Once he had seen it 
clearly in the bright moonlight. Men 
had landed on the ledge and walked 
along the beach to the large cave which 
extended far into the cliff. As he had 
clung closer into the scant shadow of the 
rock-mottled ledge other men had come 
down the trail from the island and he had 
been forced to slip his body into the 
chilling waters of the grass-grown pool, 
to escape detection. Mother of God, it 
had been a narrow escape! 

The fog grew thicker and he stumbled 
on in the direction of the spring. Creeping 
noiselessly through the brush he reached 
the trail leading to the beach. There he 
stopped again and listened. Faintly to 
his straining ears came a tremulous cry. 
A long drawn-out wail which echoed fit- 
fully for a‘moment and then died away 
into silence. 

Shaking with cold and fear he dropped 
again to the ground. Dhiablo’s dead were 

calling to their satanic god on the 





She Uses It in All 
Her Cooking 


For creaming vegetables, making soups 
and gravies, for icings and fillings, use 
Carnation Milk. It iseconomical, con- 
venient and absolutely pure. Just cows’ 

milk from which part of the water has 
been evaporated, it contains no preserv- 
ative of any kind—not even sugar. Use 
Carnation Milk in your home for cook- 
ing, drinking, in coffee and on desserts. 

Send for the Carnation Cook Book, 


containing more than 100 tested recipes. 


CaRNATION MiLk Propucts Company 


962 Consumers Building, Chicago 
1062 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Milk 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ont. 


Carnation 


"From Contented Cows” 








Cream of Tomato Soup—% can tomato (2 cups), strips. Cook until tender in boiling water to which 
4 cups water, 2 teaspoons sugar, 1 slice onion, % the salt has been added. Drain, saving 1 cu; 
teaspoon soda, 1 cup Carnation Milk, 4 tablespoons the water in which the carrots have “se n cookec 
butter, 6 pepper corns, bit of bay leaf, 2 cloves, 1 for the white sauce. 1 small can of peas drair oe 
thoroughly, rinsed in cold water then scalded 


teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper, 1 cup water, 4 ) h rn 2 
tablespoons flour. Cook slowly for twenty minutes quickly in boiling water and drained. 


tomatoes, 1% cups water, seasonings and sugar. Cregm White Sauce—2 tablespoons butter or but- 
Strain; add salt and soda. Melt butter; add flour, ter substitute, 2 tablespoons flour, 4 cup Carnation 
stirring constantly. Add Carnation Milk diluted Milk, 1 cup carrot stock, % teaspoon pepper, 44 
with one cup of water. Cook until thickened, stir- teaspoon salt. Melt butterorbuttersubstitute, add 
ring occasionally. Combine with the strained flour, stirring constantly until thoroughly blended; 
tomatoes adding the tomatoes to the milk. Serve add the liquid and seasonings. Let boil until thick- 
at once. ened, stirring occasionally. Add cooked carrots 


Creamed Carrots and Peas—4 medium sized and peas. 
carrots, 4% teaspoon salt, 1 small can peas or 2 cups There are many ope soins sas good as these 
fresh peas. Wash and scrape carrots; cut in fine in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it 
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He places it at $20,000 a year 
—for that is what he earns. 
Forty-five, but he works with the 
vigor of youth. He has the perfect 
health which permits the perfect 
functioning of body and brain. 


Contrast him with the man of 
forty-five whose vitality is low, 
whose brain. works laboriously, 
because of slow poisoning by in- 
fecting Pyorrhea germs. 


Four out of five people over forty 
(both men and women) have Pyor- 
thea. This disease begins with tender- 
ness and bleeding of the gums. Then 
the teeth decay, loosen and fall out, 
or must be extracted to rid the sys- 
tem of the Pyorrhea germs which 
lodgein pockets aboutthem. Medical 
science knows that it is to these germs 
that many of the ills of middle age 
are due. Rheumatism, anaemia, and 
nervous disorders have been traced 
in many cases to their infections. 











The Cash Value of a 
Healthy Mouth 


Do not let Pyorrhea get established 
in your mouth. It is a preventable 
disease. Visit your dentist often for 
tooth and gum inspection, and use 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress, 
if used in time and used consistently. 
Forhan’s keeps the gums firm and 
healthy—the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet 
your brush in cold water, placea half-inch of 
the refreshing, healing paste on it, then brush 
your teeth upand down. Use arolling motion 
to clean the crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush—gently 
at first until the gums harden,then morevigor- 
ously. If the gums are very tender, massage 
with the finger, instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use Forhan’s 
according to directions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United States and 
Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 




















| ways fraught with danger. 


mountain top. Soon he would answer in 
flashes of blue-green fire. 

The soft grating of an anchor chain 
made him look up sharply. Silently he 
retraced his steps until he reached the 
cover of the heavier brush. The strange 
vessel was dropping anchor in the little 
cove. He dared not run the risk of going 
down the trail. There were mussels and 
abalones further on. He would get them. 
By that time the men might be gone and 
he could return by the spring. 

The fog hung thick eee him, blinding 
his eyes and clinging close about his 
shivering body. For a moment he 
stopped to suck greedily at the dripping 
grass. Then he crawled on. 


PLANING high on the glistening waves, 
the Richard sped on across the moon- 
lit sea in the direction of Diablo. 

At the wheel of the speed-craft Kenneth 
Gregory strove to concentrate his mind 
upon the quest which lay before him. 
But his thoughts ran rampant and the 
worried lines deepened upon his forehead. 

Why had he permitted Dickie Lang to 
accompany the party to the island? 
There would be danger. Diablo was al- 
Landing 


| would hold an added peril if Hawkins’ 


| which he could not withstand. 


| start. 


suspicions had any grounds for fact. 

He knew the answer. 

There had been a look in the girl’s eyes 
Some- 
thing in her voice which left him powerless 
to refuse when she pleaded: 

“Our fathers were not afraid. They 
died in one boat to learn Diablo’s se- 
cret. We’ve fought together from the 
Don’t leave me at the finish.” 

She might have added: 

“If they get you I want them to get me 
too. 

But her eyes told him that. 

Well, it was too late now to change 
his mind. Dickie Lang’s life was in his 
charge and it was up to him to leave 
her in a place of safety if such could be 
found when they arrived at Diablo. While 
Hawkins talked earnestly with his two 
friends, Gregory laid his plans. 

He would leave Dickie with the 
Richard. She had her automatic and a 
rifle. They would lay in close on the 


| south shore opposite the hell-hole isthmus. 


That was where things happened oftenest. 


| Where the Gray Ghost put in. The 





place, too, where his father and Bill Lang 
had met their death. With the fishing 
boats fighting on the opposite shore the 

“‘goose-neck”’ cove might not be held in 
such rigid surveillance. If danger threat- 
ened she must put to sea at once. 

Dickie objected stubbornly. If there 
was anything to be found out she wanted 
to be there to see it. Perhaps she knew 
something that would be useful. She was 
not afraid. She could shoot as well as a 
bunch of newspapermen. What was the 
idea of leaving her out? 

Gregory smiled grimly at her slurring 
reference to Hawkins’ friends. Then he 
reflected that what the girl did not know 
concerning the identity of the two men or 
the nature of their visit to the island, 
would cause her no worry. Until the 
party landed he was in command of the 
expedition. 

“You'll have to do as I say,” he com- 
manded, “whether you like it or not.” 
Dickie’s lip curled. 
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“All right,” she retorted. “I’ll stay on 
the Richard.” But to herself, she added: 
“T’ll use my own judgment when it comes 
to pulling the hook.” 


IN the silence of the fog the prisoner of 
Diablo crept warily on. Deep ravines 
bordered the trail. A misstep would hurl 
him to the bottom of the rock-lined gorges 


which were swallowed up in the mists at | 


his feet. He stopped suddenly and threw 
himself at full length on the ground. 

Far above, the solidity of the mountain 
top was broken by irregular flashes of 
blue-green light. To his ears came the 
sound of snapping flames. Covering his 
head with his arm, he crossed himself. 

The devil was answering the wailing 
voices from the caves below the bluff. 

Twice before he had heard the crackling 
of the flames from the old sheepherder’s 
shack on the crest of the mountain. He 
had gone too far. Worming his way down 
the path he fled from the flashes. Then 
the soft breathing of a motor launch 
caused him to stop and listen. He was 
again at the bluff’s side. The echoes of 
the motor boat died suddenly away and he 
groped his way to the edge of the cliff and 
scrambled down the trail. 


OU’D better take her now. The fog’s 
getting pretty thick and I don’t know 
the shoreline any too well.” 

Dickie exchanged places with Gregory 
and took the wheel. 

“T don’t know it any too well myself,” 
she admitted. ‘We'll have to go mighty 
slow and feel our way along.” 

Throttling to quarter speed they skirted 
the south shore of the island and moved 
cautiously along the coast. At length the 
girl suggested a halt. 

“We should be near the hell-hole isth- 
mus by now,” she observed. ‘In there 
should be a lot of tide-water caves. Be- 
yond them you'll hear the whistling of the 
devil’s blow-hole. Round the next point 
I think is the ‘goose-neck.’ To make sure 
we'd better go ashore and have a look.” 

Gregory agreed. 

“T’ll take Hawkins and one of his 
friends and row ashore,” he said. ‘ Lhe 
other man can stay here with you.’ 

“W atch out for your oars,” Pil 
the girl. “Keep them in the water and be 
sure the wrappings fit tight in the locks.” 

Gregory nodded and took his place in 
the skiff. 

“‘We’ll be back in five minutes,” he said. 
Then he shoved the dory into the fog. 


ROM the ledge of rock which bordered 

the cove the half-starved man pulled 
the razor-backed mussels from the sea- 
grass and pried them apart with his pocket 
knife. For some time he sucked noisily at 
the shells. Then he ceased eating and 
listened. 

A boat was coming to anchor in the 
cove. 


He could hear the soft slip of the chain | 


through the chaulks. Perhaps they would 
land on the beach. He would be trapped 
on the ledge. 

Picking his way carefully over the 
barnacled rocks he started for the beach. 
As he climbed from the ledge he stopped 
suddenly and hung motionless. 

On the beach below and only a few feet 
away he heard the pebbles grate beneath 
the bow of a boat.- Followed the rattle of 
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Note the slender symmetry and graceful beauty of this thin 
model 30-hour alarm. Height, 6 inches. Diameter, 41/2 inches. 


Price $3.00 up. 


he Gilbert Chinalarm 


The First Shin Model 
Alarm Clock in the World 


HE thoroughbred of all alarm clocks is this Gilbert 
Thinalarm—the first thin model ever made. 
Most striking in beauty, faithful in timekeeping and 
obtainable at the lower price of $3.00 and up. 
Compare its graceful, slender lines with the old-fash- 
ioned, cumbersome thickset alarms of yesterday. As 
a timekeeper, it performs, day in and day out, obed- 
iently and accurately— its sure-fire, authoritative gong 
sounding promptly whenever you want it. 
Made for lasting service, with solid brass case, heavily 
nickle-plated, and silver toned back bell—the Gilbert 
Thinalarm is the greatest value ever offered in an 
alarm clock. 
Sold by the best dealers everywhere, in a variety of 
styles and sizes—with plain or luminous dials. 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 

















Winsted, Conn. 
** Makers of good clocks since 1807 ”’ 


Gi bert Clocks 
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“CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


People soon forget the cost of 
a road, but never its every day 
condition. Highway officials 
knowing this build Concrete 
Hard Surfaced Roads. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
To Improve and Extend Uses of Concrete 

Atlanta San Francisco 

Chicago Detroit Los Angeles Parkersburg Seattle 

Dallas Helena Milwaukee Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Denver Indianapolis Mi polis Portland, Oreg. Vancouver, B.C. 

Des Moines Kansas City New York Salt Lake City Washington 





Write for Good Roads Booklet R-3 



























GLASTENBURY 
UNDERWEAR 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS A LEADER | 


Wool, Worsted, Merino Mixtures 
scientifically blended. 


EVERY GARMENT “taped to 


the figure 
and guaranteed not to shrink. e 


Fine Winter, Medium 


$1.75 
natural color. to $5.50 


Prices 


and Super Weights, 


Per Garment 
Regular Sizes 


Eight grades. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 


Write for booklet —sample cuttings 
Yours for the Asking. Dept, 42 


GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO, 


GLASTONBURY. CONN. 














Why the Hopi Indians Hate the Missionaries 


James Willard Schultz lived among Indians, was one of them. He 
knows them. And when he speaks of the activities of certain proselyting 
zealots among the Hopis, most picturesque of Southwestern tribes, he 
begins to swear. You will be interested in what he writes of the situa- 


tion in the October number of SUNSET. 





















loose stones. The soft crunch of the sand. 
Then silence. 

The men had gone up the beach. 

Slipping noiselessly to the sand the 
solitary watcher’s brain glowed with one 
idea. While the visitors were gone he 
would steal their boat. In the fog no one 
could find him. He could row about the 
island and be picked up by some fishing 
| boat in the morning. 

The great chance had come to him at 
ast. 

Perhaps the men had left another with 
the boat. At the thought he drew his 
pocket knife. Grasping it tightly in his 
fingers, he crawled over the wet sands, 
feeling for the dory’s sides with his ex- 
tended hand. 

Hope danced brightly before his eyes 
as he touched the boat. Weakened by 
hunger, he rubbed his shriveled limbs and 
tottered to his feet, clutching his knife. 

There was no one in the skiff. 

Throwing the knife to one of the seats 
he braced his feet in the yielding sand and 
began to shove. Mother of God, he had 
| no strength. The bottom grated loudly 
on the pebbles. Then the dory slid slowly 
| into the water. Laughing aloud he threw 
| himself over the rail and felt about for the 
| Oars. 

The men were running down the beach 
| toward him. He had not a second to 
| spare. His trembling fingers closed upon 
| the oars. He was saved. Tugging feebly 
at the heavy sweeps he dipped them deep 
and threw his weight upon them while the 
dory moved slowly forward. For a few 
moments he rowed blindly, in desperation 





| born of fear and hunger. 


The bow of the skiff collided forcibly 
with a heavier vessel ahead. Thrown 
from his seat by the impact, he dropped 
an oar, regained it quickly and pushed the 


| dory away from the launch which loomed 


at his rail. 
Heading in to the rocks he heard the 


| sound of voices from the motor boat. 


Then he felt the stern of the dory dip 
sharply. 


REGORY had whirled at the sound ot 
the grating pebbles and raced down the 
beach in the direction of the dory. When 
he reached the place where they had left 
the skiff he heard the splash of oars issuing 


| from the gray water. Plunging in he 


swam silently toward the launch. 
Whoever had taken the boat was head- 
ing straight for the Richard. A sharp 


| bump ahead caused him to quicken his 
| stroke. Then he narrowly escaped being 





run down by the returning small boat 
which had put about and was heading in 
for the rocks. 

Grasping the stern of the dory as it slid 
by he hung for a moment while he re- 
gained his wind, striving to see how many 
passengers the skiff carried. 

He noted suddenly that the thief of the 
dory had ceased rowing. Followed the 
sound of shuffling footsteps coming 
toward the stern. 

Releasing his hold on the seat, Gregory 
swam rapidly along the side and grasping 
the bow, drew his body from the water 
and tumbled into the skiff. The next in- 
stant a heavy oar crashed against the seat 
close by his body and a dark figure flung 
itself upon him. 

It was but the work of a minute to over- 
power the thief and bind him with the 
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dory’s painter. The man fought des- | 


perately only for a few seconds, then col- 
lapsed, and jibbering with fear, allowed 
himself to be bound with no opposition. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Turning the skiff about Gregory started | 
for the launch. Had the islander landed | 


others on the Richard? Surely he had 


gained the side of the speed-boat before he | 
had put about. Was he bent alone upon | 


stealing the skiff or was he only one of 


many who would be down upon them at | 


any moment? 

Dickie hailed him softly from the 
launch. 

“Some fellow tried to steal our boat,” 
he explained. “I’ve got him here. If 
Slade will give me a hand I[’ll get him 
aboard and go back and pick up the 
boys.” 

With his captive safely transferred to 
the Richard’s darkened cockpit, he rowed 
swiftly away for the shore. 

On board the speed-boat Slade carefully 
veiled the light of an electric torch and 
examined his prisoner. As a tiny ray fell 
full upon the huddling figure, he whispered 
with disgust: 

“Only a greaser. Look! He’s scared 
stiff.” 

At Slade’s words Dickie Lang came 
nearer, and leaning over the crumpled 
figure, addressed him softly in his own 
tongue. 

The Mexican stirred and his brown lips 
twisted in a smile. As she bent nearer her 
head came into the focus of the light and 
the captive opened his eyes. 

An angel from heaven was looking down 
upon him through a glowing halo of 
burnished red hair. His lips moved feebly. 
“Senorita Lang!” 

The whispered words reached the ear of 
Dickie Lang alone. Jerking the light from 
Slade’s hand, she held it on the shriveled, 
pock-marked face of the little Mexican. 
The next instant she was tearing at his 
bonds. 

“Joe Baracas,” cried Bill Lang’s daugh- 
ter, ““My God, it’s Mexican Joe!” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





A Dramatic 
Romance of the 


Forest Service 


Timely fiction just now, when 
the summer skies above the 
Western mountains are 


darkened by the smoke 


of countless fires. 


Read this briskly moving story of 

the mystery of the North Coast fires 

and how the District Forester won 

the love of a girl who helped him 
catch the firebug. 


The Fire Fighters 
By Ralph Cummins 


Begins in Sunset next month 
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When oe y 7 Close 


Hi Foal Touch o Your Complexion at Ease 


Does your complexion wince under the appraising gaze? 
Does it fear the verdict —‘make-up”— “coarse” —“muddy”? 
Or is it a complexion of confidence—one that delights in 
close inspection? It is the latter if you use Carmen! For Carmen 
gives the beauty, the youthful bloom, the satiny smoothness 
that craves scrutiny, knowing that the more critical the gaze, 
the more pronounced the praise. 

Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the powder whose 
charming natural effect on the skin is never lessened under dampness or 
glaring light. It is truly the face powder extraordinary, as a test will show. 


SampleOffer § Send 12c to cover postage and packing for purse size 


box with three weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CARMEN 


ie COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
_ Brunette Shade, soc Everywhere 
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“ZIP isindeedthe 4 K » Stretch } 
only actual hair a 
destroyer.” 
Faithfully, ‘ ‘3 <a0d 
cMargaret Irving ‘ paso 
on the 


Rapid, harmless, pain- 
less, fragrant. Praised , 
as the only effectual 
remedy for perman- 
ently destroying hair 


buttons 






PYave Maerelee 


iT YOUR WEALER or RUBBERLESS oS oe 





direct by mail. Write é a A Full bie Wear Guaranteed in Every Pair.” 

for FREE Illustrated | No rubber to rot. “Phosphor Bronze Springs give the stretch. 
y - | Slip-loop back cermin ievamaen of action in any positi There's 

Book: A Talk on solid comfort and satis! a wg wt Te Way or EXCELLO 

Nitteyasiitelt te eC ttm Ors balan Tait —— a ata Behe te 

call at my office to PE mame 5 U be haan, them, arad_ direct. | Nu-Way and Excello Sar penders... . 75e 

sE DEMON Cc nn LG 
have FREE DEMON: Dept. “C2 562 Fifth Ave. Guarantee label etsched to bechie. | Lashes? Coreet,” Semoun,” per pata” 25¢ 


Insist on Nu-Ways or EXCELLO 
Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co. Mfrs,; Adrian, Mich. 


STRATION. Avoid Ent. on 46St. (Miller Bldg.) 7 
Retietererete New York | 
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Roughneck or Golfer— 
The Smoke of Sports 


A golf expert recently wrote: 

“Perhaps it was the inevitable pipe stuck 
in the corner of his mouth which steadied 
his eye and nerved his hand when Ted Ray 
walked away with the open golf champion- 
ship of the United States. He had the repu- 
tation of being a brilliant player rather than 
a steady pursuer of the little corrugated 
ball; but it was his evenness of stroke and 
temper which brought him to the end of his 
course with a score of 295.” 


In a crisis of any kind, the smoker 
instinctively reaches for his pipe. 

A few pulls and puffs and the mind, 
criss-crossed and worried with the strain, 
becomes clearer and more definite. 

The soothed brain seems to obtain 
better control of physical action, steadies 
the nerve and takes the sharp edge off the 
crisis. 

A few puffs while he thinks and he set- 
tles things with the steady judgment which 
comes from thinking before speaking. 

But his smoking fails to furnish full sat- 
isfaction unless-he has found the smoking 
tobacco that completely suits him: 

Have you found the smoking tobacco 
that just suits you? 

f not, we suggest 
that you learn what 
you think of Edge- 
worth. 

It may be the very 
tobacco you have al- 
ways wanted to find. 
It may not. 

Smokers’ tastes 
differ. 

Most pipe- 
smokers call Edge- 
worth a discoy- 
ery. 
But we make it 
very easy for you 
to learn whether 
or not Edgeworth 
will seem to you 
like a discovery. 

Simply send us 
your name and address on a postcard. If 
you will add the name of the dealer to 
whom you will go for more in case you like 
Edgeworth, we would appreciate that cour- 
tesy on your part. 

We will dispatch to you samples of Edge- 
worth in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed 
into flat cakes and then sliced into thin, 
moist wafers. One wafery slice rubbed for 
a second between the hands furnishes an 
average pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed for you. You pour it straight from 
the little blue can into the bowl of your 
pipe. Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, 
and burn freely and evenly to the very bot- 
tom of the pipe. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome tin humidors 
and glass jars, and also in various handy 
in-between quantities. 

For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
36 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If{ your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 








Is the “Seattle Spirit Dead? 


(Continued from page 27) 


sockeye run of the Puget Sound waters 
and of the Fraser river would not have 
reached the vanishing point,” says a noted 
authority. ‘Since the beginning of the 
present hatchery system eight billion 
salmon fry have been planted, but we 
have absolutely no evidence proving that 
as a result of this great effort even one 
adult salmon ever returned. But we do 
know that in Alaska the salmon run has 
decreased most rapidly on the smaller 
streams on which hatcheries were located, 
that it has kept up better on the larger 
rivers which could not be as thoroughly 
blocked with traps and nets. Draw your 
own conclusions.” 


Why the Halibut Vanishes 


Would you like another fishy sample of 
the pioneer spirit, of the total disregard 
of the future for the sake of present 
profits? Ten years ago the Puget Sound 
halibut fleet had to go only two hundred 
miles to the banks swarming with the 
tasty fish; today these nearby banks are 
fished out. The vessels must travel two 
thousand miles for their catch and the dis- 
tant Aleutian banks will soon be bare for 
this reason: halibut does not spawn until 
it reaches the age of eight to eleven years; 
the market demands fish of small and 
medium size, so the halibut is caught be- 
fore it can spawn and keep up the supply. 

On the other hand, a million barrels of 
the finest herring could be taken out of 
North Pacific waters every year without 
diminishing the supply, and the Alaskan 
coast can supply half a million cases of 
canned crab per annum indefinitely, yet 
at present herring and crab are barely 
touched. Right here is a fine chance for 
Seattle’s new constructive spirit. It can 
put that spirit into a drive to save and 
perpetuate the salmon industry of Puget 
Sound and Alaska by throwing its great 
weight into the scales on behalf of con- 
servation no matter how loudly the can- 
ners and trap owners may howl, and it 
can help to build up a market for Pacific 
herring and Alaskan canned crab. 

It was Seattle, or rather the ‘“‘extrac- 
tion” crowd in Seattle, the same crowd 
which nearly exterminated the seal and 
the salmon and the halibut, that protested 
most vociferously against the so-called 
locking up of Alaska’s natural resources. 
These resources have been thrown open 
to development under federal! regulation 
for several years, but development has 
been slow, so slow that a suspicion arises 
concerning the motive of the protestants. 
Is it possible that the objections to the 
locking-up were based, not on a desire to 
proceed at once with legitimate develop- 
ment, but rather on the hope of being able 
to obtain speculative control over the re- 
sources and to extract unearned profits 
from the real developers? 

Let us now examine the workings of the 
extractive spirit nearer home. 

The immediate cause of last year’s sud- 
den and violent slump in Seattle was the 
rapid and complete closing of all the ship- 
yards’ a year ago. Nowhere else on the 
Pacific Coast had the shipbuilding: in- 
dustry made greater strides during the 
war, nowhere else had: it expanded as ex- 


plosively and nowhere else did it collapse 
as early, as thoroughly and as speedily as 
in Seattle. In Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Tacoma some of the yards are work- 
ing on new construction to this day; in 
Portland the last yard did not close until 
June of this year. In all of these cities the 
yards tried hard to obtain private con- 
tracts when construction for the Shipping 
Board ceased, and in all of them steamers 
were built for private account, but in 
Seattle every yard closed its gates as soon 
as the last Government boat was com- 
pleted. Whereas the other cities tapered 
off gradually, giving the industries allied 
with shipbuilding reasonable time in 
which to cut down and seek new outlets, 
in Seattle 30,000 ship workers were dis- 
charged in a few months, forcing scores 
of auxiliary plants to close down with 
equal rapidity. At the same moment the 
war-created trans-shipment business to 
and from the Orient declined precipitately, 
the lumber industry began to slow down 
and the salmon boom crashed. Only a 
community with a sound, reinforced 
concrete foundation could have withstood 
these simultaneous shocks without crack- 
ing. Seattle did not crack. It emerged 
from the ordeal whole and sound to the 
core. It gained by it, because the ex- 
perience caused the community to take 
stock, to examine itself in order to find 
the reason for the sudden drop and to. 
remove it. 


Wiceiidiies the Profits 


A statement repeated by half-a-dozen 
financiers and business men may help 
Seattle to locate this reason. 

“Why shouldn’t the shipyards have 
shut down in a hurry without trying to 
keep the business going?” they said. 
“They couldn’t make a profit, so they 
quit before the loss began. That was good 
business. We would have done the same 
thing. Anyway, the Pacific Coast can’t 


build ships in competition with the 
Atlantic Coast. Freight costs on steel are 
too high.” 


During the war when profits were huge 
it was asserted endlessly that the superior 
Pacific Coast climate increased the work- 
ing efficiency more than enough to remove 
the freight handicap. After the war 

many Pacific shipyards obtained large 
private contracts in competition with the 
Atlantic Coast and continued work until 
the world depression paralyzed ship- 
building in every country 

The leading Seattle shipbuilder, the 
man who, on the basis of a low-price steel 
contract, started during the war to raid 
and outbid the established yards for their 
skilled labor, thereby disorganizing the 
entire industry, was among the very first 
to quit not only the shipbuilding business 
but the community as well, taking his 
profits with him. 

There are others playing the same kind 
of agame. Having made their pile, they 
have exchanged the old up-and-at’em, 
do-and-dare spirit for its reverse. They 
just sit tight, perfectly content with the 
community as it is, rarely willing to par- 
ticipate in any enterprise that does not 

offer pawnbroker’s security. 
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Apparently, every new community has — 
to go through a similar phase in its de- | 
velopment when the crowd of pioneer | 
adventurers turns ultra-conservative. In 
the case of Seattle, the arrival of this 
phase was marked by the city’s vain 


efforts to build a really first-class, silk- | 
lined, gold-plated and silver- palmed tour- 
ist hotel of adequate size. ‘The agitation 
has been going on for four or five years; 
if propaganda and wishing could do it, 
there would be a chain of imposing hotels | 


from West Seattle to Lake Washington, 6 

but as something more substantial is YEAR ROUND RESORT 
needed to put up actual structures, 
Seattle’s jeunesse dorée is still without an 
ultra-fashionable peacock alley and the 
fathers of the aforesaid jeunesse still have 


their money drawing seven sane-and-safe * e e 
a Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
The New “Seattle Spirit Trolley Trip 














Until the very recent past, Seattle was 
a community in which every individual Five eins daily at Convenient hours 


lived, worked, struggled and fought pri- 
marily for himself, with little regard for 
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outdoor life and sports, it lacks a well- Tour of many points of interest 50 miles through Orange Groves 

equipped athletic club. near to Los Angeles. Greatest journe visiting twelve cities 
The old Seattle was a loose aggregation for the fare charged in the worl Many features 

of lusty, daring, hard-fighting and hard- : ‘ 






































knit community, and these individuals 
PACIFIC] ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
joint effort. Part of this trait still sur- 
of constructive service, the realization 
because such help will benefit the com- ia ; a 


got together for a common purpose only 

vives, but it is being pushed aside and | O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
that one must sow before one can reap, 

munity as a whole. 


boiled individuals rather than a closely Sep Write fo: besstifally om 
when most of them could clearly see the 
outlines of personal profit behind the 
into the background. In its place there LOS ANGELES 
is growing up a new psychology, the spirit 
the desire to help the other fellow not 
because of immediate personal profit, but 
When a group of Seattle men last winter 
raised money to buy seed wheat for cer- Everything About 
tain drouth-stricken farmers three hun- C S 
dred miles east, they expected nothing in uticura oap 
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other group led the campaign to raise Soup, Ointment, Taleum Se everywhere. Forenmples $1.85. 1f you don't like it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 











funds for a bridge across the Columbia 
beyond the Cascades, the members gave 
their time and money solely for the benefit 
of the community. When still another 
group under the leadership of the artist 
in black-and-white, Asahel Curtis, father 
of Mount Rainier National Park, put its 
weight behind a movement to bring about 
the construction of a motor road clear 
round the base of the country’s most 
magnificent peak, its efforts were of direct 
benefit to the rival Puget Sound city, 
Tacoma, whose limits almost touch the 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 383 St. Louis. Mr 








Women who 
know Dye 


buy Sunset | 


because it’s so easy to use and the 
results so wonderful. Sunset dyes 
All Fabrics—Cotton, Wool, Silk or 
toe of Mount Rainier. Mixed Goods—in one dye bath; faded 
With the same aggressive energy that | material becomes like new goods—does not have a dyed look. 

marked the upbuilding of private for- 223 Sunset Soap Dyes, the real dye, are manufactured by our patented 
tunes by extracting the cream from far- FAST process expressly for home use and are entirely different from the 
flung natural resources, Seattle is now old-fashioned dyes of pre-war days. 

rolling up its sleeves to tackle honest-to- COLORS Sunset will help you keep the children neat and attractive—re- 
goodness constructive work. For in- and the alesont in, decorate your rooms according to your own color schemes, and 
stance, it is supporting a broad, carefully numerapre oi give new life and beauty to your own waists, dresses, etc., at a mere 
considered land reclamation and farm- 


shades’’ to be 
allotment program outlined by the State 


made by combin- fraction of the apparent cost. 

ing these stand- Ask your dealer for Sunset, or send us fifteen cents a 1 5c 
Development Bureau of the Chamber of | 
Commerce. Formerly such efforts kept 


ard Sunset colors cake, and we will mail, postpaid, the colors you need 
in mind almost exclusively the profit to c 








ith her. 
one with another. NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Dept. 48, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 























The Most Expensive 
Method of Travel 
and Transportation 


is to run on under- 
inflated tires. Be sure 
your tires are properly 
inflated by verifying 
the pressure often 
with a 

Schrader Universal 

Tire Pressure Gauge 


Price $1.50 in U.S. A. 


At all dealers everywhere or 


A. Schrader’s Son 


Inge Br OR AT ED 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
hipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Buliding, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 


- GORHAM ° 
SILVER POLISH 


WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS. HAROLD F. RITCHIE & COMPANY, INC.. 
171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK: ALSO OF LONDON 
ENGLAND; - TORONTO. CANADA: - SYONEY, AUSTRALIA 





























An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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be made by the owner or his agent in the 
sale of the land; the new program is de- 
signed exclusively for the benefit of the 
buyer. It ignores speculative profits, 
tries to eliminate them entirely and mak«s 
the welfare, the success of the settler its 
first and only consideration. 

A similar metamorphosis is noticeable 
in Tacoma, in Everett, Bellingham, Cen- 
tralia, Chehalis and other sturdy commu- 
nities of Western Washington. Tacoma 
apparently was awakened from its long 
dream of selfish self-sufficiency by the 
example of the unselfish group activities 
during the war. Prior to the war Ta- 
coma was held down, its growth was im- 
peded by the bristling, porcupiny attitude 
of a large part of its business interests. 
They did not welcome new blood, new 
enterprises, if these undertakings threat- 
ened to take trade from established firms. 
Their shortsighted, one-hundred-per cent 
selfish, dog-in-the-manger policy gave 
Seattle its flying start, but in Tacoma 
they succéeded in keeping the limited 
field strictly to themselves, using their 
surplus energy in a futile thirty years’ 
fight to have the name of Mount Rainier 
changed to Tacoma. 


The Case of Tacoma 


Now their reign is over, the spell they 
cast over Tacoma is broken. The city 
is rubbing its eyes, feeling its Rip Van 
Winkle whiskers with disgust. If it will 
only remove its gaze from Seattle, cease 
watching the doings of its neighbor, spy 
out its own opportunities instead and go 
after them, it will soon outgrow its short 
pants and graduate into the quarter- 
million class. Tacoma enjoys every ad- 
vantage Seattle claims and in addition 
has some of its very own. In fact, the 
vital interests of the two Puget Sound 
communities are identical. Both draw 
their support from the lumber industry, 
from the fisheries, from the Alaska and 
the trans-Pacific trades, from the tourist 
and from the shops and factories that 
make and repair things for the tributary 
territory. It is obvious that both will 
prosper only to the extent that the in- 
dustries, trades and markets common to 
both of them prosper. Persons or com- 
munities engaged in a neighborhood feud 
can not give their full attention and all 

their energy to the work in hand which, 

in the case of Puget Sound, will keep both 
communities fully occupied for many 
years to come. Heat is the result of fric- 
tion and friction reduces speed, energy 
and power. More of the oil of tolerance 
would materially speed up things between 
Mts. Rainier and Baker. 

So far, in tracing the spiritual and 
psychological conditions along Puget 
Sound to their source, we have paid little 
attention to the practical problems which 
loom so bulky in the foreground of public 
attention that in them many of the busi- 
ness men think they have found the cause 
of all their woes. The outcry against the 
burden of taxes, city, county, state and 
national, is universal, piercing, continu- 
ous and sincere throughout Western 
Washington. As the State of Washington 
tries to pay for its ambitious, well-planned 


and excellently carried out highway pro- 
gram largely out of current receipts, as 
the state at the same time is building up 
a reclamation fund through taxation and 
must also find the money for a soldiers’ 
bonus that runs into many millions, the 
annual tribute demanded by the state 
has reached proportions which impose 
real hardships upon the taxpayers. But 
all of these extra burdens were authorized 
by popular vote during the silk-shirt 
period of abundance. In the same way 
Seattle bought its street railway system, 
believing that it could pay for the prop- 
erty out of current earnings. As a result 
of this delusion the single cash fare with 
transfer privilege now costs ten cents in 
Seattle, but the passengers have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that a part of every 
dime they pay, a part of the inconvenience 
and delay they suffer in the one-man cars 
will help to pay for the system, that both 
principal and interest charges will come 
down rapidly and that with this reduc- 
tion lower fares and better service will 
come automatically. 

Thes i high taxes, street-car 
troubles, municipal-power controversies 
—are pin pricks and growing-pains; they 
are irritating and they may hurt for a 
time, but they affect neither the heart nor 
the lungs and the muscles of the commu- 
nity. [wenty years hence they will be 
as fresh in the memory of men as the 
name of the man who became Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1907. But 
today’s achievements, the highways, 
power plants, the street cars and the 
docks, will still be doing business at the 
old stand. 


Where to Place Your Bet 


Present problems do seem enormous 
to the men and women who have to dig 
up the cash at once, yet these mountain- 
ous obstacles will turn out to have been 
mere mole hills ten years, five years, even 
two years hence. The resources of West- 
ern Washington, the energy and ability 
of its inhabitants are too great to admit 
of more than momentary hesitation in 
their development. Puget Sound was 
preordained by virtue of location and 
natural endowment to rank with Phila- 
delphia in commercial and _ industrial 
importance, to become a summer vaca- 
tion country as popular as Florida and 
California are in winter. In Puget 
Sound’s steady climb toward the goal 
there will be, as at present, pauses to 
take breath, but the prize in plain sight 
is too rich for a long halt. 

Compare the population of New Eng- 
land with the number of Washington’s 
inhabitants; compare Washington’s un- 
developed power to the New England 
supply; compare the two brands of cli- 
mate and look beyond the oceans facing 
these two regions. New England faces 
Europe, a continent declining in com- 
mercial importance; Western Washing- 
ton faces Asia, a continent whose billion 
inhabitants are just beginning to realize 
the virtues of kerosene and the iron horse. 

Is it safe to place a little bet on the 
young, vigorous challenger of Atlantic 
supremacy? 





In the October number Mr. Woehlke will discuss present conditions in the state of 
Oregon and in its chief city, Portland.—The Editors. 
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What Does He Mean | 
to Say? | 


In reading the Sunset Magazine article, 
“New Mexico’s Plight,” by Walter V. 
Woehlke, with the reverse of name and 
fact, it would be a splendid biography of 
some gentleman, finished product as tax 
dodger and parrasitic weed, who has 
grown rich and opulent in the art of ex- 
ploiting the poor innocent New Mexican 
so brazenly, with the aid of a few reform 
lawyers, that the fifth legislature of New 
Mexico, with the gambling law should 
have passed a oraliioine act against 
some wholesalers who for the last few 
years are posing themselves as the in- 
ventor of purity and virtue in politics 
among the wicked mortal of New Mexico. 
Of course, it is possible for the habitue 
of the gambling fraternity, booze fighters 
and demimond derelict to reform their 
notorious career, but by all means they 
should never attempt to paint others 
with their past dope to destroy and bring 
down to their level whom they want to 
punish for disturbing their sleep of yore. 

It is regretable to open closed graves 
with putrid skeletons, but if the inspira- 
tors of Mr. Woehlke insist that should 
be the case the challenge can easily be 
driven to the pointing finger... .. 

At no time, as the article in question 
conveys, that the cattle man, or the min- 
ing interests can be held responsible for 
the retard of New Mexico’s development, 
but other non-producing interests which 
has grown fat at the expenses of the com- 
monwealth and reduced to a state of sub- 
serviency its inhabitant and became the 
people are slow, but sure, are beginning 
to dissect the empire breaker, those 
people, in the eyes of the noble writer of 
the Sunset Magazine, according to his 
ignorance, prejudice, and race hatred, 
and his informer, are getting wise without 
much a-do. In 1918, prohibition went 
into effect in New Mexico at the discom- 
fiture of the moral monger, and to the 
veriest insulted Spanish-American, credit 
is due to pass a gambling law with genuine 
claws. In it, in which the writer of the 
Sunset Magazine and his informer are 
ignorant of such law, and with all the de- 
fect that may be init...... 

Yes, dear old ladies, your days are 
numbered. You may retire with your 
swag in Southern California, Florida or 
the Zula Islands. With many others of 
unsavory memory; but the old days will 
never come back to you. the cattle in- 
terest and the mining interest. Just as 
soon as the effect of depression created 
by the big trader profiteers, will come 
back to their own, exploiting the natural 
resources of the State, bringing money 
by the millions, and in a few years gain 
back the prestige destroyed by the re- 
lentless defamation and nooking, prevent- 
ing legitimate capital to be invested in 
the best cieedl resources the State is 
endowed with, the only way to increase 
the population and wealth.—C. SGANziNI, 


in Gallup, N. M., Herald. 
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Vacation 





are 
attractive 
Resorts 
every 
few 

miles 
along 
Southern 
Pacific 
Lines 


Outings 


A Few Suggestions: 


San Francisco and Bay Region 
Pleasures of metropolis with enjoyment of auto 
trips through parks and surrounding territory. San 
Francisco is one of the most delightful summer 
resorts on the Pacific Coast. 


Santa Cruz and Capitola 
Seaside and City Hotels, Surf Bathing, Cliff Drive, 
Deep-Sea and Pier Fishing, Golf, Big Trees. Many 
Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts. 


Del Monte and Monterey 
Charming Hotel in Beautiful Gardens, Famous 
17-Mile Drive, Bathing, Salmon Fishing, Golf, 
Polo, Tennis. Picturesque and historic Monterey 
on its charming Bay. 


Pacific Grove, Asilomar, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea and Carmel Highlands 


Delightful Family Resorts, Bathing Beaches, Sea 
Fishing, Marine Gardens viewed through glass- 
bottomed boats. Old Carmel Mission nearby. 


Byron Hot Springs and 
Paso Robles Hot Spring: 


Noted mineral waters with well- equipped baths, 

plunges, etc. Byron Hot Springs 2}4 hours, Paso 
obles 6 hours from San Francisco. 

Comfortable hotels; good service. Resorts for 

health and outdoor recreation; golf links, tennis, 

horseback riding, etc. 


Sonoma, Napa and Lake Counties 
Numerous vacation places and mineral springs 
reached through Vallejo and Calistoga; Clear Lake 
is center of Lake County region. 


Yosemite National Park 
A Glorious Realm of Waterfalls, Cliffs and Peaks; 
Excellent Hotels, Lodges and Camps; Fishing, 
Trail-Riding and Auto Tours through Park, includ- 
ing Mariposa Big Trees and Hetch-Hetchy Valley. 
_ the new Tioga auto tour Yosemite to Lake 
ahoe. 


Lake Tahoe 


Most Beautiful of our Sierra Lakes; noted for its 
Trout Fishing; many attractive Hotels and Resorts 
along shores and in vicinity. Daily 72-Mile 
Steamer Trip Around Lake. 


Sierra Resorts 

Attractive Outing quarters and Trout Fishing at 
Applegate, Dutch Flat, Towle, Cisco, Boca and 
Floriston, Donner Lake and Independence Lake; 
also the “Bret Harte’’ country around Angels, via 
Oakdale. 


Shasta Springs and Resorts 
Mountain Hotels and Cottages surrounded by 
Crags and Pines. Good Treut Fishing in Sacra- 
mento River and tributary streams. 


Sequoia and Grant National Parks, 
Huntington Lake 


Well-equipped Lodges and Camps under stately 
Trees. River and Lake Fishing. Mountain climb- 
ing and trail-riding. 


Upper Klamath Lake and Crater Lake 
Excellent Trout Fishing; Comfortable quarters 
amid Forests and Mountains; Auto from Medford, 
and launch and auto from KI amath Falls, to Crater 
Lake Lodge on rim of lake. 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 
Noted tourist center. Ocean beaches and resorts 
within 30-minutes to an hour by Pacific Electric 
Ry. Santa Catalina Island three hours by steamer 
from San Pedro. 


Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands, San Ber- 
nardino Mts., Big and Little Bear Lakes 


Attractive cities in San Gabriel Valley, amid orange 
groves and orchards. Many tourist hotels. Moun. 
tain resorts; outdoor life, camping and fishing. 


For Railroad Fares, Train Schedules or copy of ‘Outing Resorts’’ booklet 
Ask Any Southern Pacific Agent 


or write Chas. S. Fee, Pass. Traffic Mgr., San Francisco, Calif. 
















































Sunset Magazine _ : “ 


"Tre First THING 
You THInK OF 


— 


— ) 


The Truest and “Realest” of 
Friends—Good Tea 


In remote places where men explore; in great places where men 
deliberate; in the sanctum of kings—wherever exhausted nature 
calls, a cup of gocd tea rests, steadies and brings the cheer of 


sunshine. 
This has been the mission of Ridgways famous blends—since 1836. 
Millions of tea lovers, on two hemispheres, have paid tributes to 


these superior teas. 
To know Ridgways Tea is to say it is— 


“The First Thing You Think Of” 


Ridguays 


Ca 


Sold Exclusively in Airtight Tins 








